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Mr. Ebnst. of Cincinnati, O., has politely famished, for this 
work, a list ot fruits adapted to that section. 

Ma. Elliott, of Cleveland, O., has famished a list adapted 
to that region, selected for this work, by Prof. Kibtlano and 
himself; for which we are under great obligations. When their 
opinions vary, the preference of each is indicated by his initial. 

The above are two distant and prominent sections in the West. 

We copy the list of Mr. Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., from the 
Gtenesee Farmer. 

The Enfipravings in this work have been done by Mr. S. E. 
Brown, a skilful artist. 

We nave occasionally made remarks on the hardiness of fruits 
in MainCj as we have a specimen orchard there, where we try 
many varieties. 

The outlines of apples and of pears contain the name within 
them, excepting when two outlines are connected, and then they 
are marked in the outline, or pointed out in the context. The 
outlines of cherries include numbers, correspondent with the 
number of the fruit they represent. 
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PREFACE. 

^ In oar early childhood, we joyfully feasted on. fruits, both 

X wUd and cnltiTated, and from that time we have regarded thsm 

^>^ as " pleasant to the sight and good for food," ranking among the 

^^ most deUgbtful and viunabk productions of the earth. 

^ In our boyhood, we anxiously watched the early heaving trees. 

and became fiuniliar with hundreds of varieties of fruits, ana 

could select each from a promiscuous heap, and define its name, 

^ character, and location. This early discipline of the mind has 

7 been highly adrantaffeous ; and the love of fruits, and a pleasore 

\L in their cultivation, have 

■ ^ " Grown with bur growth and strengthened with our strength ; " 

and the subject never tires, as it is rich in variety, vast in extent, 
and every season brings something fresh and interesting, as new 
j) finiits are eontinnally springing into existence. 

^ We have Icrng conductea journals in which ihiits have been 

aconspieuous subject, and this has opened a wide acquaintance, 
' and an extensive correspondence and interchange, with numerous 

firuit growers, in different parts of the country ; and our observa- 
tions, when visiting orchards and fruit ^rdens, have afforded tis 
pecnliar advantages, in seeing trees m various locations, and 
Qttder different management. We have, also, constantly in- 
qneted cme of the largest markets, in a region of the greatest 
variety and extent of fruit culture — a wide field of experiments 
en natives and exotics — and, owing to varyine seasons, and 
precarions crops, inviting productions from all parts of the 
country. 

The exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
one of the nuwt enlightened and efficient associations in the 
world, we have long examined ; and we gratefully acknowledse 
the politeness of officers and members of this association, lor 
numerous favors. By the perusal of the various agricultural and 
horticultural joumab, we have been apprised of all new and 
excellent fruits produced in different sections, and the prevalent 
opinions concerning them. 

These advantages, with diligence and zeal in turning them to 
aecount, with our own practice from early life, in the pleasant 
pursuit of growing fruits, and in raising and managing trees in 
the nursery and orchard, may justify us iu offering to i^ work, as 
the result of long experience and extensive observation, combined 
with the opinions oi a great many of the most intelligent fruit 
growers, and able pomologists, in the country. 

Our object has oeen, to furnish a book adapted to the wants, 
and within the means, of evcrv family in the country — emphat- 
ic 
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ically a work for the miluon — oontwniDg all the practical 
information necessary for the ])roduction and successfiil mana^ 
ment of trees, and the selection 'of the best varieties of fruit, 
in order to excite greater attention, both in cultirator ana 
consumer, in raising more and superior fruits, and in their 
extensive use as wholesome food, an improving inffredient in 
Tarious culinary preparations, ana not only a harmless, but a 
healthful luxury. It will be found valuable in the &mily, as a 
branch of science, far more useful than subjects that are nireign 
to the practical purposes of life. 

Nearly every variety of excellent fruit is cultivated in thia 
region. For toe peculiar character of new kinds, in distant 
pNirts of the country, and some others adapted to particular loca- 
tions, we rely on judicious cultivators in such sectionSi and our 
authorities are often quoted. 

This manual has been condensed from a collection of materials 
sufficient for several volumes, containing the substance of the 
whole. This has been a more laborious task than the prepara- 
tion of a voluminous work. 

A prominent feature is a preference for natire fruits ; and 
we have introduced many new and valuable kinds, a number of 
which (some of the highest rank) have never been known to the 
public, excepting by our distributions and notices. 

We have endeavored to discriminate between fruits that are 
excellent, indifferent, and poor. It avails but little, to nve 
hundreds of kinds, all " excellent " — " fine " — " desirable," &c., 
when not one-fourth are worth cultivating. It leads the inex- 
perienced into a labyrinth of confusion, vexation, and disap- 
pointment. 

Although this book is of humble pretensions, both in size and 
price, yet, owing to its comprehensive style, and economical 
arrangement, it contains a laree amount of matter, describing the 
most valuable fruits, with a discriminatine view of some of less 
importance, and a cautionary account of a few that have acquired 
a name beyond their merits. 

A work of this character is very liable to criticism, as fmita 
vary greatly, from climate, season, location, soil, management, 
and various incidents ; tastes, also, vary materially. We give 
general characteristics and habits, aware that there are many 
exceptions. 

We shall be happy to receive opinions on any subject in thia 
work, confirmatory or exceptive. Also^ specimens of fruits, 
scions, 9ui.f of new and decidedly superior varieties, from any 
sectiontof this country, or from more dbtant regions, will be 
very aooeptable, and duly acknowledged. 

S. W. COLK. 

CheUea and (Quinejf HaU) Bodon, 
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INTRODUCTION, OR EXPLANATORY. 



Fbvits are generally described in fiuniliar language ; a lew 
technical terms, only, are used. 

Tnn POSITION of fruits, as represented by eDgmTlnn, is stem 
upward, as it usually hangs on the tree ; ^et, in descnption, the 
stem end is called toe base or bottom, as it is next to the branch 
or tree, and the blossom end is called the top, summit, orowa, 
apex, or eye. 

Siaas are expressed by comparatiTe terms ; as, extremely lama 
— Terr laige — (ai^ — rather, or tolerably large — large medial 
— medial — small medial — rather small — smul — very small ^ 
extremely small. These form a gradation of sizes. 

FoaMs of fruit are multifarious, varying, all the way, from one 
extreme to another. The following figures and remarks will aid 
the inexperienced. 

Round, Tikis simjde form is most common to fruits, and other 
substances. It is the basis on which other forms are calculated. 
Figure 1. Black Hamburgh Grape. Slight deriations are 
Rawndi»k^ as the peach on page 178. 

Afniefonn is the most common modification of the circle. 
The MM or stem end is the larger. Fig. 2. Baldwin Apple. 

Fig. 1. Pig. 3. Fig. a Fig. 4. 






Round. AppUform. Ptarform, Oval. 

Peorform^ or Pyryform^ is the reyerse of appleform, as the 
base is the smaller. Fig. 8. Andrews Pear. Pears generally 
taper more to the small end than apples. 

AU other Pomu are modifications of these three leading forms. 

Opo/, the circle modified or elongated lengthwise. Fig. 4. 
Smith's Orleans Pkim ; White Muscat Qrape. 

Flat, the circle elongated crosswise. Fig. 6. Briggs's Auburn 
Apvle, Rambo Apple. 

OMofur, the h^ght greater than the diameter. Fig. 6. Porter 
Apple ; Uoe's Gtolden Drop Plum ; Portugal Quince. 
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Flat. ObUmg. Ovate ObovaU. '^ 

■ Ovate, tlie form of im.egg ; the base the larger end. Fig. 7. 
Williams Apple ; High Bosh Blackberry- is leng-ovate. 

Obovnte, ovate form reversed. Fig. 8. Osborn's Summer Pear $ 
Blae Imperatrice Plum ; Cranberr^r, page 279. • 

Conical, tapering much, and stratghtly, or nearly so, to the top 
orcalyx^ Fig. 9. Burr's New Pine Strawbej^. ^ • 

Turbinate, top-shaped. Fig. 10. Dearborn's Seedling Pear. 
Fig. 9. Fig. 10. ' Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 





CotUcal. Turbinate. Beart-thaped. Anf[uiqr, 

Heart-ahaped, shape of a heart. A form pecaliar to chenrles. 
Fig. lU' Elton Cherry* V 

Artrular, lilongated diagonally, one side the lower, the other 
the higher. Fig. 12. Newtown Pippin, , \ 

A combination or modification of these forms,,- is expressed hj 
a combination of these and various other terms ; as, roundishyftat, 
flattiah-round, Cattish -conical, roundish-conical, oblong-conical, 
roundish-ovate, oblong-ovate, obtuse-pyriform, aeute-pyriform, 
obovate-pyriform, turbmate-pyriform, roundish-pyriforip, Aattish- 
roundish-conical, roundish-acute-pyriform, obtuse-heart-shaped, 
acute-heart-shaped, roundish-heart-shaped^ &3., ^. 

CalvUle-ska^ed, prominently ribbed and irregular. 

Ribbed, having moderate protuberances on the sides.. 

UndtUaiiv^ or Waved, having very gentle swellings on the 
sides, or in the cavity or basin. 

CoLOBS of fruit are described in terms so familiar, that they 
need no explanation. They should represent the fruit as it ap- 
pears when ripe or perfect for use. 

. Thv Stem is also called stalk, and the hollow in which It Is 
set is called 

Cavity, which is of various forms. 
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The Calyx is the remains of the blossom, and the parts of 
it are called segments. *nre calyt is generally in a depression or 

'Basiit, which is of Tarioos shapes,. and is smooth, waTed, fur- 
rowed, plaited, or notched. 

Suture is a hollow or farrow on stone fmit, extending len|tli* 
wise roond, nearly roufid, mostly roond, half round, or partially 
round it. It is peculiar to peaches and plums. 

The Time or Ripbniivo, in this work, refers to the latitude of 
Ms.^ or this region, which is nearly the same as Central and 
Western N. Y., Mich., and Iowa. In the Southern parts of Me., 
N; H., and Vt., fruit ripens 10 or 12 days later ; in the Northern 
parts of those ststes, 8 or 4 weeks later. In the Southern parts 
of Ct. and N. Y., and Northern parts of N. J., Pa., O., HI., Tnd.. 
&c., about 2 weeks earlier. In Southern N. J., Pa., and Central 
O.', Ind., m., and Northern Mo., 3 or 4 weeks earlier. The time 
is a little earlier in die same latitude Westword. Location has 
great effect. (Page 61.) The lime of fruits, of other sections, 
MS been estimated by comparison with well known kinds. 
MIostly, time is eiyen from our observation for several years. 

Tables -OF F^uit, pages 137, 175, 200, 220, 238. Common 
type, dessert fruity as Williams apple. Italics, cooking, as St. 
lAxarence. Part m each type, for Doth purposes ; and best for 
that indicated by the first type, as Found/in^, best for the des- 
sert ; Rivety best for cooking. In this way, it may be shown that 
a fruit is almost wholly for one purpose or the other, as Sum- 
mer Pearmatn, mostly for the table ; Red -As/rochan. mostly for 
Uie kitchen. Fruits equally good for either purpose, nave Italics 
in the middle, as Cole'« Quince, Jdonamet Meeting. 

In the column market, the fruits are numbered as preferred for 
market, as 1 the best kind, 2 the next best, &c. Tne trees are 
generally vigorous and productive, and the fruit large, fair, of 
good appearance, or showy, and the quality excellent, or tolera- 
bly good. • 

^D the column Home Use, the fruits are numbered as ureferred 
for the private garden or home consumption. They are or superior 
quality, but not always large, nor are the trees always vigorous 
and productive. Some kinds are good, only as taken from the 
tree, as the Early Joe apple, and some are too tender to bear 
transportation to the market, as Fastolff Raspberry, Coolidge 
Peach, and many others. 

Ib numbering fruits, both for market and for home, care has 
been taken to select such as ripen at different periods, so that an 
assortment will give a succession through the season of that 
species of fmit. In selecting the best apples and pears for 
Sommer, Fall, and Win^r, those for each season are marked 
dMhictly. 

The column Quality y shows the quality of fruit, on a scale from 
1 the Yery best, to 10 the poorest, and should be read No. 1, 2, 
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3. &c.^ not 1st, 2Dd, and 3d rate, which is reiy indefinite, w 
there is a wide difiereilce between Ist and 2nd rate ; and A I. 
B 1. A 22&C., is a confused mode, difficult to understand ana 
apply. The quality is for the purposes indicated hy the types, 
as dessert or cooking, and our mode of expressing it is simple 
and definite. 

Column HdrdineaSf shows this quality in fruit, as to rottiogi 
running from 1, very hardy, to 10, very liable to rot. 

As to Quality, Tastes vary very much. Many men, and 
writers on fruit generallvj prefer a smart, vinous, or Cham- 
pagne flavor, such as the Dix and Beurre de Aremberg pears, and 
some even admire the still more acid Brown Beurre, also wnite- 
fleshed vinous-flavored peaches ; while some men, and most 
women and children, the great majority, j>refer sweet or mild 
luscious fruits, such as the Seckel and Winter Nelis pears, yel- 
low-fleshed, sweet, rich peaches. Who shall decide, when Doc- 
tors of Pomology would prescribe for those who are «ane, and 
need no advice 7 A taste for acid or smart-flavored fruits is nat- 
ural with some, and it may be acquired or increased, by the use 
of stimulants or narcotics. 

DsssBBT, Table, and Eatikg, all have the same meaning, 
and are applied to nne, delicious fruits. 

Cooking and Kitchen are applied to acid or austere fruits, 
used for culinary purposes. Sometimes, mild or sweet fruits are 
used for cooking ; as, sweet apples, peaches, plums, &c. 

An Amateur is one who generally cultivates for pleasure, and 
has time and money ; and he regards not so much the cost of 
fruit, or its value in market, as its excellent quality. Sometimes, 
beauty is an object with him. 

Middle Region is a term that we use for the Middle States, 
and the same latitude west. 

Pomology, the art or science of raising fruits and judging of 
their qualities. It is becoming a regular, extensive, important, 
and delightful science, adapted to the taste of all. 

Pomologist, one interested and skilled in the knowledge of 
fruits. 

Pippu7 is an indefinite term, implying nothing more nor less 
than apple. 

The Nomenclature of fruits is in a confused state. Some 
fruits have a great many names ^ while, in other cases, the same 
name is applied to many varieties. All cultivators should 
endeavor to remedy this evil, by leaminff and abiding by the true 
standard name. It is acknowledged that the producer of fruit 
has the best right to name it. If he neglect it, the discoverer of 
a new kind may name it ; and next in order comes the claim of 
him who introduces it to the public. All uncouth, and very long 
names should be avoided, as Ramshoms, Hogpen, Back of the 
Bam Apple, dtc. All apples, decidedly sweet, should inclnde 
in their name the term Stoeet or Sweeting: 
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AodiinatioD, 82. 

Almond, history, ti^s, soil, propegatioD, dinmte, 4c., 988. 

American blight, 93. 

Aphides, 73, 187. 




summer, 97 ; tall, 103 ; winter and sprinff, 132 ; for ornament, 
preserves and cider, 137 ; tables of order In ripening and selec- 
tions of choice kinds, 133, 139, 140. 

Apple-borer, description of and its habits, 88 ; remedies for, 89 ; 

Apple-worms, 89 ; aescription of their habits, remedies, 90. 

Apricot, history, uses, propagation, 269 ; soil, location, fiu:.,260. 

Bands for budding, 45. 

Barberry, 2S7 ; uses, 288. 

Bark-louse, 93. , 

Bats destroy insects. 73. 

Birds destroyers of insects, 73 ; to frighten, 75. 

Blackberry, history, 277 ; uses, soil, propagation, and culture, 
278. 

Black walnut, 286. 

Blossoms, to protect from frost, 72 ; description of, 7S. 

Blueberry, 288. 

Budding, effects of, subjects for, requisites to success, time for, 
41 ; spring budding, preparation and saring of scions, modes 
ni buading, 43 ; on removing the wood, baads, &c., 46. ' 

Butternut, 286. 

Canker-worm, 90. Caterpillar, 92. 

Causes of failure, 68. 

Cherry, history, uses, soil and location, 222 ; pram;ati<yi, 323 ; 

planting, cnlture, pruning, &c., 1224 ; in the Soutn, m the West, 

insects, 226 ; classification, varieties, 226 ; ornamental, 237 ; 

tables of, and selection of choice kinds, 238, 239. 
Chestnuts, 286. 

Cider, ukanufacture of, 93. Citronj285. 
Clay for grafting, 40. Climate, enects of, 60. 
Cranberry, history, uses, culture on wet land, 279 ; culture on 

high land, 280. 
Cross-fertilization, to produce new varieties, 66. 
Cultivation. 51. 
Culuire, efiacts of, 60. 
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Cuttings, propagation by, 31. 

Gurhuiti, nistory, uses, soil, propagation) culture, &c., 969 | in* 
sects, varieties, 270. 

Declension of fruits, 65. Disbarking, 70. 
Dwarfing, 63; effected by root pruning, by transplanting, by 
stocks, 67 ; by sbortening-in, 183. 

Early bearing, 67. English walnut, 386. 

Pig^ 281, 282. Filbert, 286. 

Fruits, utility of. 25 ; profits of, 27 ; testing iairly, 76. 

Fruitfulness, to induce, 67. 

Gathering fruits, 79 ; apples, 94 ; pears, 150. 

Gooseberry, history, uses, soil, ana management, 272 : Tarieties, 
273. 

Grafting, its advantages, time for, 33 ; subjects for, cutting and 
saving scions, 34 ; cleft, scarfing the stock, 36 ; splice, side, 
37 ; crown, saddle, root, 38 ; composition for, 39 ; composition 
cloth, clay for, after management, 40. 
^ Grafting composition, 39. 

Grape, nistory, uses, 240 ; soil and kication, propagation, 241 ; 
culture and manure, 243 ; planting in vineyards and gardens, 
cultivation under glass, 244 ; trainmg, 245 ; reduction of fmit, 
bleeding, mildew, 248 ; insects, preserving, 249 ; foreign, 250 ; 
natiye, 252. 

Inarching, 46 ; to save girdled trees by, 71. 
Insects, their devastations, 72 ; remedies, 73 ; see also pages 87, 
&c. ; 184, &c. ; 204, 225. 

Labels, of various kinds, 76. 
Layincf in trees by the heels, 49. 
Layermg, 31. Lemon, 285. Lime, 235. 
Location, effects of, 60. 

Maftures, 52 ; compost for all kinds of trees, liquid, 63 ; efiocts 

of on fruit, 62. 
Mulching, 50. Mulberry, 287. 

Nectarines, 199. 

New varieties of fruit from seed, 66. 

Olive, history, uses varieties, 285. Orange, 284. 

Packing trees, 48. 

Peach, history, 178 ; uses, soil, and location, 179 j propa^tion, 
180 ; plantmg, training, and pruning, 182 ; wash, 184 ; diseases 
and insects, 134 ; marlcs of distinction, 138 ; varieties, 189 ; 
ornamental^ 198 ; tables of in order of ripening and selection 
of choice kinds, 200, 201. 

Pear, history, &c., 141; uses, soil, and location, 142 ; propagation,, 

143 ; on tne quince, 144 ; planting^ 145 ; culture and manure, 

' 146 ; pruning, blight, 147 ; uncertainty of, 149 ; gathering, pra- 
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senring, and lipeniag, 160 ; tarieties, 150 ; tuouncr, 161 ; fall, 
166 ; winter, 170 : cooking, 174 ; tables ofin order of ripening 
and selection of cnoice kinds, 176, 176, 177. 

Plnm, history, uses, soil, and location, propagation, 202 ; Rant- 
ing, cidtore, manwe, and pruning, 203 ; curcuJio, 804 ; olack 
wart, 205 ; varieties, 206 ; ornamental, 219 ; tablet ofin order 
of ripening and selection of choice kinds, 220, 221. 

Pomegranate, history, 286 ; uses, varieties, 287. 

Preserving fruits, 79. 

Propagation, see seeds, layers, cuttings, graftingt'hadding, &c. 

Pruning, 57. 

^ince, history, uses, soil, culture, propagation, training, ftc, 
266 ; varieties, 267 ; ornamental, 259. 

Baspberry, history, uses, 274 ; soil, propagation, cultivation, ^, 

varieties, 275. 
Renovating old trees, 70. Removing large trees, 61. 
Re-rooting. 47. 

Rose-bug aestructive to trees, modes of destroying, 78. 
Rotation, 64. 

Scions, cutting and preserving, M. 

Scraping, 69. 

Seeds, propagation by. 81. Oo 

Shaddock, 285. Shellbark, 286. Shepherdia. 288. 

Sbortening-in, a mode of pruning, 68, 183. Slitting the baik, 79. 

Shakes destroy insects, 73. 

Soil for iiruit trees, its improvement and preparatUMii 28 • lit 

effects on fruit, 60. 
■ Stocks and their effects, 69. 
Strawberry^ history, productiona, uses, soil, and manure, 261 ; 

propa^atioiK culture, 262 ; constant culture on the same land, 

condition of the flowers, 263 ; culture of pistillate plants, 264; 

varieties, 266. 

Tliinning fruits, 62. 

iVaining, various modes, 64. 

IVansplantiog, preparing places for trees, 47 ; taking up trees, 
vuddling, rednein^ the top, packing, 48 ; protecting the roots 
trom frost, laying m by the neels, settinp^, 49 ; mulching, water- 
kig, time for transplanting, removing m summer, 60 } itmor- 
ing large trees, transplanting in the bud. 61. 

TVees, to protect from rabbits, mice, &c., 71. 

Toads destroy insects, 73. 

Tobacco- water for destroying insects, 73. 

Washing, 69. Watering trees, 50. 
Whale oil soap, for destroyinff insects, 73. 
Wine, nianu&cture of, 78. whortleberry, 288. 
Wounds of trees, composition, and a mixture Ibr, 67. 

TObws, a disease in the peach, 184. 
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Staadard names in Roman letters; Synonynu in Italics. 



ALMONDS. 

Bitter, 

Common, 

Common StDeetf .... 
Ladiea*ThinSAeU,. . . 
Long Hard-Shell, .... 
Soft-Shell Sweet, .... 
Ornamental, 



284 
283 
283 
283 
283 
283 
284 



APPLES. 

Alexander, 

American Gk>lden Russet, . 

American Red JuneaHng^ . 

Am. Snmmer Pearmain, . . 
^ Am. White Winter Cakille, 

ApiPetU, 

AvgvBi Sweeting't .... 

Aunt Hannah, 

Bailey's Golden Sweet, . . 

Baldwin, 

Bars, 

Beauty of Kent, 

—V Beauty of the West, . . . . 

Belmont, 

Belzer, 103 — Ben, . . . . 

Benoni, 

Bevan — BwanU Favorite . 

Black 

Black Oilliflower, .... 

Blue Pearmain 

Boston RuBset, 

Bousth, 

fioxibrd, 

^ BruekeUy 

Brabant's Bellflower, . . . 

Bread and C%eese, .... 

Briggs's Auburn, 

Gabashea 

Can, 

Canada Renette, 

OartAfwse, 

Cam&eid, 

Caijfuga Red Streaky . . . 



;8 
32 

01 

03 

35 

30 

99 

29 

23 

28 

04 

14 

11 

2 



Chandler, 

Chapman's Oraj^, . . . . 

Cole*s duince, 

Cooper, 

Cooper's Russeting, . . . 
Crimaon Pipirin, ...... 

Curtis*M ESariy Stripe, . • 
Danvers Winter Sweet, . . 
Detroit, 115 — Detroit^ . . • 
Devonshire QuorreTtaen, • 

Domine, 

Double Flowering Crab, . • 
Lfousef ..*•..•••• 

Dutch Codlin, 

Dutch Mignonne 

Dutchess of Oldenburg, . . 

Dyer^ • 

Early Harvest, 

Early Joe, 

Early Pennock, 

Early Red Margaret, . . . 
Early Strawberry, . •,. • 
Early Summer Pearmain^. 



2U English Russet, 
19\E 



English Pearmain, 
Ol\ Bpse Sweet, .... 
99MSsopus Spitzenberg, 

28 Eustis, 

26 Fairbanks, 

20 Fall Hanrey, .... 
36 [Fall Pippin, .... 
99 Fall Strawberry, 
10 Fiall Wine, 
97 Fameuse, 

29 Felch. 

16 Flushmg Spitzenberg, , 
09 Foundling, . . 

17 Garden Royal, 
32 ' 
34 
36 
37 
20 



Gate Apple, 
Gilpin, . . . 
Gloria Mundi, 
Golden Ball, . 
Gk)lden Pippin, 



188 

111 

99 

114 . 
137 
116 

97 
126 
180 

93 
181 
187 

lis 

109 
120 
102 
111 

97 
106 
104 

98 
101 
103 

130 » 
122 
126 
129 -• 
119 
108 
117 
117 
Ul 
109 
118 
130 
129 
100- 
106 
121 
136 
128 
120 
198 
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Golden Sweet, ...... 

Grand Sechem, 

Gfavenstein, 

Grotojii • • • / 

H&itfbra Sweetings, . . . . 

H&gloe Crab, 

Harrison, 

Haskell Sweety 

Hawley, 

Hawthortuleii, ... • . 

Hay*8 Hunter, 

fierfordshire Pearmain, . . 
Hewe's Virginia Crmb, . . 

ffog^etit, 

Hoiden rippin, 

Holland Pippin, 

Hi^we Apple, 

Habbardston Nonsuch, . . 

Stmt* 8 Russet, 

Harlbat. 

Jersey Sweeting, 

Jiewett's Bed, 

Jonathan, 

Joneses Pippin^ 

Jvoieating^ 

Kaigbn's Spitzenberg, . . . 

Kiny, 

Xaediet? Sweeting, .... 

Lady Apple, 

Large Red Siberian Crab, . 

Late Baldwin^ 

L(ae Strav^erry, 

Leicester Sweeting, . . . . 

Leland Pippin, 

Leland i^ptce, 

LAncoln Pippin, 

iMtle Peamuunt ..... 

Long Pearmain, 

Long Stem, 

Lowell, 

Lyman*8 Large Summer, . . 

Lyscom, 

Ma^olia, 

Maiden's Blush, 

Male Carle, 

Mamma Bean, 

Harston's Red Winter, . . 
HdLellan 



02 Melon, 194 

04 Melvin Sweet, 121 

10 Mexico, 105 

00 Michael Henry Pippin, . . 130 

30 Mlntster, 124 

37 Monamet Sweeting, . . . .' 102 
37 Monstrous Pippin, .... 122 
06 Moore'n Late Sweet, ... 181 

12 Moses Wood, UO 

13 Mother, 115 

20 Murphy. 121 

22 Never-yiaU, 186 

37 New York Spice, ... - . 110 

14 Newtown Pippin, 133 

14 Newark Sweeting, . . . .137 
lOi^ewtown Spitzenberg, . .126 
04' Nodhead, 112 

13 Norfollc, 136 

32 Northern Spy 134 

18 Norton's MeUm, 124 

10 Oaks Apple. .117 

12 Old Nonsuch 127 

23 Orange, 136 — Orange^. . . 109 

14 Orange Sweet, 102 

97 OrV4^ Pippin, 180 

25 Oslin 100 

22 OsgootVs F^xooriUi . . . . Ill 

32 Oxeye, 122 

30 Pecker, 128 

37 Peck's Pleasant, 125 

29 Pennock's Red Winter, . . 128- 

11 Pomme de Niege, . . . . 118 

30 Pomme Oris, 129 

10 Pomme Royale, Ill 

10 Porter, 107 

04 Porter's Sweeting, . . . .130 
32 Portsmouth Sweet, .... 122 

14 Pound Royal, 120 

06 Pound JRoyed, 109 

09 Prior's Late Red, .... 127 
04 Prior's Red, ....... 127 

11 Pumpkin Kusaet, . . . ,116 
11 Pumpkin Sweet, 115 

13 Putnam Russet, 136 

16 Queen Anne, 114, Q. Anne, 109 

21 Quince of Coze, 115 

25 Rambo 116 

26 Ram's Horns, 113 



XVUl 
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BamsdeU*t Sweeting, . 
Raule's Janette, . . . 
Ravde^B ./enne^^tng, . . 
Red Astrachan, .... 

Red Cancukk^ 

Red Cheek, 



L 



Red DetroU, 

Red Junecdmgj . • . . 08 — 

Red Quarrenden, 

Red Russet, 

Red Siberian Crab, .... 
Red Shopshireylne, .... 

Red Streak 

Ribston Pippin, 

Richfield Nonnuhf .... 
Richardson, ....... 

^ River, 

^ V Rhode bland Greening, . . 

Rockrimmorif 

Rinnanitei 116— 

Ross Nonpareil, ....'. 
^l Roxbury Russet, . . . . . 

RoycdPearmaint 

Ruuet Pearmainf .... 

Stessafras Sweet, 

Seaver Sweet, 

— Y Seek-no-further, 

Sede-rw-furikerf 

^lawmut, 

Sheen Nose 

Shirleyi 

Sine-qua-non, 

Smithfield Spice, 

Snew AjmlCt ; 

of Wine, 



Sops 

Spice Sweet, 

St. Lawrence, 

SteTcns's Gilliflower, . . 
Steele*8 Red WirUert . . 
Striped ShopshireTine, . 
Summer Beilflower, . . . 
StiTnmer PeaTtnoinj . . 
Summer Ctueen, . . . . 

Summer Rose 

Summer Sweet, 

Summer Sweet Paradise, 

Superb Sweet, 

Swaar, 



18 Sveet Bough, M 

36 Table Greening, . . • . .137 

36 Tallou), 109 

98 Talman's Sweeting 131 

27 Tewksbury Winter Blush, • 136 

13 Thompkins, 113 

15 Tucker 98 

01 Tufts's Baldwin, 107 

98 Twenty Ounce, 120 

31 Vandevere, 123 

37 Waxen, ......... 121 

97 Watermelonf 124 

37 Wells's Sweeting, 124 

26 Weston. Ill 

27 Westfield Seek-no-further, . 127 
03 Wfdte BeUifieweri .... 130 

98 White Juneating, 97 

23 WkUe Pippin, 134 

36 White Seek-no-further, . . 130 
35 Williams, Wma'» FawniU, 100 

14 WiUiame'e Earhf Red, . .100 
35 Wine, 108— Wine of Cfexe,. 120 

22 Winesap 130 

32f}Vinter Normuh, 127' 

08^ ^Winter Sweet Paradise, • • 130 



32 Wintbrop Greenin|r, 
16 Winthrop Pearmain, 
16fWin Russet, 
36 



32 

00 
03 
U 
18 
03 
02 
04 
23 
28 
97 
04 
03 
03 
01 
97 
09 
07 
26 



. . 104 
. .111 
. .135 

Woodpecker, 128 

Woolman's Long .130 

YelUno Bough, 99 

Yellow Beilflower, . . . .119 

Yellow Harveet, 97 

Yellow Siberian Crab, • . 137 

APRICOTS. 

Breda sisi 

Brown's Early, 260 

Dubois's Early Golden, . . 260 

Hemskirke, 260 

Large Early, 260 

Moorpark, 260 

Newhall's Early, ..... 260 
Peach — Roman, 261 

BARBERRY 387 

BLACKBERRIES,. . 
BLUEBERRY, . . . 



^ 
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'Largt.Htarl tka^ Big- 



American Heart, 

Jloun^mV^m ' '.'.'.'. 

BstledeCbouf, 

BalUHagiufiqua, 

Biammui, 

KgUTMDd«IU, 

Black Knman, of StTor, . 

BbekBogla, 

Bhek Heart, 

BUekTaitareui 

JBosdramfi 



BOWTW'I 

Ban<(S( 



'iBmeii,. . . 
Satly Heart, . 



Clerdasd B^arreao, . 
000*8 TVansparetit, ■ . 
OmimoB Kid, . . . . 



Oaaile Btart, '.'.'.'.'.'. 

DDOnton 

Domwr, Domier'i Lait, . 
Downiiw'a Red Ckeek, . . 

Burly Ouice, 

JBara/ Ruhmmd, 

EarlT PoTple OHigiw, . . . 

Marli) Virginia, 

Buljr Wbile Heart, . . . . 



Elliatt'a Famcile, 333 



HoUaiul Biganean, . ... .333 

Honey Heaft, 334 

Hyde^ Uta Black S37 

Hyde'9 Seedling, S32 

Kealish, 33) 



Late Keniiah 337 

Lemeicier, 3M 

Maanino's Lata BUck, . . 394 
May Duke 33r 



itftmlmoreney, 

Morelio 33a 

Napoleon Bigaireau, . . . 234 

Ohio Beauty, 333 

Oihtari of Cbxe 330 

PlnmBtone HoreUo 33S 

Fit Chtrry, 2J7 

RichirdBon, aai 

Bockpoit Btgaireau, ... 337 
Rodger't Pait Red, ... 334 
Rumaey'sLateHorelto, . .33e 
Samner'i Honey, ..... 338 
^jorhaak'a Honey, .... 334 
Sweet HoDlmorency, . . . 33r 
Tradaeani'i Black Heart, . 338 
Warren's TraDantrent, . . 337 
Wendell's Uottled Biff, . . 33a 

White Bloarreaa, 330 

WiOt BigarreaM, .... 333 

WItiU OHuart, 230 

While 'Ihrtarean, 833 

YeUoiB Spaniik, osa 

Omamsntal, . . . 

CRANBERRV, 371 

CnHBANTS. 
Block Naples, 371 



IWly^. . 
IweetRed, . 

dDutdt, . . 



Red Dutch, . 
Whilo Dutch, 
Oraameotiil, . 
F7as, TBTla«* I 
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QOOSESERBXEB, 

Crown Bob, 274 

Early Sulphur, 274 

Farrow's Roaring Ldon, . 274 

.Green Walnut) 274 

Houghton's Seedling, . . . 273 

^eene's Seedling, 274 

MeUing'a Crown Bob^ . . 274 
Parkinson's Laurel, .... 274 

Red Champagne, 274 

Red Warrington, 273 

Roaring Lion 274 

Venus, 274 

Whitesmith 874 

Woodward's IVhUesmUhj . 274 
Yellow Champagne, . . . 274 

GRAPES— POBBxoN. 

AUcanL 260 

Black Cluster, 862 

Black Frontignan, . . . .361 
Black Hamburah, .... 850 
Black Lombaroy, ..... 251 

Black Prince, 260 

Boston^ 360 

Charge's Henling 351 

Decan's Superb, 361 

Early White Muscat, . . .352 
Early WhUe Muscadine^ . 252 

Golden Otaselas, 861 

Purple Constaniiaf . . . .261 
Purple Hdmbur/f/if .... 250 

Royal Muscadine 251 

Victoria, 250 

WesVs St. Peters^ . . . .251 

White Chaselas 261 

WhUe Constantia, . . * .251 
White Frontignan, . . . .251 
White Muscat, Alexandria,. 251 
White Muscadine, lAndley^. 252 
White Muscadine, . . . . 251 
White Sweetwater, .... 252 

GRAPES — NATtVX. 

Alexander's, 264 

American Muscadine f . . . 264 

Bland. 255 

Bland's T^rginia, .... 255 
€)ape, 254 



Catawba, 2S3 

Clinton, 2S4 

Diana, 263 

Elsinburgh, 865 

Hali&x Seedling, . «... 854 

HerbeoM>nt, * 256 

HerbemoiU^s Madeira, . . 266 

Isabella, 253 

Lenoir, •«.«<•... 266 
Limington White, . . . « 256 
Longworth** (^io, .... 266 
Missouri, .«*».«.. 8S5 

Norton's Seedling 864 

Norton's Virginia, .... 894^ 

Ohio. 366 

Seedling Schuylkill Mus. . 865 
Schuylkill Museadell, . . . 8S4 
ShurtlelTs Seedling, ... 254 
White Scupiieniong, . . . 864 

Winnie, 804 

Various others, . . . » . . 866 

MULBERRIES, 3$7 

NECTARINE. 

Anderson's, T99 

Boston, 199 

Claremonti • • . 199 

Downton, ........ 199 

Eariy Violet, 199 

Elruee, 199 

Hardwick*8 Seedling, ... 199 

Hunt's Tawney, 199 

HunVs Earhi Ihvmey, . .199 
Large Early Violet, .... 199 

Lewis, . 199 

New White, 199 

Perkins's Seedling, , . . . 199 

Violet Hatire, 199 

Violet Armnatie, 199 

NUTS, Tariooft kindd, . .8$6 

OLIVE, 885 

ORANGES, LEMONS, .385 

PEACHES. 

Allen, 195 

Batchelder, 196 

Bellegarde, 194 

Bergen's Tellow, 196 
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JlloodGIiBg» 

BteToort, 

5n8g»i 

Clarke, 

OoojiiigQ, •••■•• 

0>eluU^e*9 F\»oriie* • . . 

Cnwiofd** Ear. Meloooum, 

Ctawford?9 JSbrly. .... 

Crawford's Late Mcleooton, 

CtawfcrtVa Superb 

Cutter— C^itfer^a Rcareripe^ 

DraidHIU . 

Early Chelmafoid, . . • . 

^ Early Maiden, 

'JEvIt Newington Freestone, 

Mhrfy Royal George^ . . 

Early Sweetwater, .... 

Early TiUotsoo, 

Early Washington, .... 

Early York, ....... 

FkTorite, 

Qeorge the Fourth, .... 

Gross Mieuonne, 

Haine's Early, ...... 

Hale's Melocoton 

Hall's Down-Easter, . . . 

Hartshorn 

Batch,. . 

Heath, 

Beaik CUnjfatonef .... 

BBW9 Ltmon Rareripe^ . . 

Jaqnes. Jaque8*» Rareriye^ 

Kenrick'B Heath, 

La Grange. 

Large Early York, • . . . 

Large Early, ....... 

Large White Clingstone, . 

I^te Adniiniblej 

Late Red Rareripe, .... 

liemon Clingstone, .... 

Lin^ln, 

Malta, 

MaiMMlki 

Herriam, 

Montiroua CKng^ 

Monstrous Payie, 

Moore's Favorite, 

Morris's Red Rareripe, . . 



198 

194 
193 
194 
191 
191 
193 
193 
197 
197 
194 
197 
190 
190 
192 
191 
190 
190 
191 
190 
196 
192 
192 
192 
193 
196 
195 
192 
198 
198 
194 
193 
197 
198 
192 
193 
195 
196 
196 
197 
194 

}|^ 

197 
198 
198 
193 
192 



Morris's White, 196 

Newman, 194 

NeiB York Rareripef • . . 199 

Noblesse, 192 

OMmixoo Clingstone, . . .196 
Oldmizon Freestone, . . . 196 

Owen, . ." 196 ~ 

Oweri'M Lemon Rareripe, . 196 
Poole's Large Yellow, . • 198 
Prinee*8 Red Rareripe, . . 196 
Red-Cheek Melocoton, . • 197 

RedMagdaien, 191 

RedRareripe — i?ose, . . .191 

Royal George, 191 

Rojfol Kenainf^ten, .... 198 
Smith's Favorite, .... 196 
Smock's Freestone, .... 196 

Strawberry, 191 

Tarbell, 194 

Tippecanoe. 198 

Tufts's Early. ...... 190 

Tufts's Rareripe, 196 

Vanguard, 192 

Walter's Early. 191 

White Imperial, 191 

WhUe Rareripe, 196 

Yellow Alber^, ..'..• 198 
Yellow Rareripe, 198 

PEARS. 

Abbot, 169 

Adams, .•,...... 160 

Ananas, 169 

Andrews, • . . 161 

AmbrtUe, 17a 

Armory 161 

Bartlett, 156 — 

BeU, 164 

Belle et Bonne, ...... 160 

Belle of Brussels 164 

Belle Lucrative, les*"* 

Benrre de Anjou^ 167 •*' 

Beurre de Amahs, • • . .166 
Beurre de Aremberg, . •• . 171 

Beurre Bosc, 161 

Beurre DieL 169<-t 0^ 

Beurre de Ranx, 178 ' 

Beurre Van Marum, ... 168 
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6e2i Blanc 164 

Bezi de Montigny, . . . .163 

Bishop's Thumb, 167 

Black Pear of Worcester, . 174 
Bleeker's Meadow, . . . .167 
Bloodgood, ... .^ ... 163 
Bon Cfretiea Fondante, . . 163 

Bou^ermeiter, 168 

Brandy wine, 167 

Brocm Bergamot, . . . .168 

Brown Benrre, 163 

«>Buffum, 164 

Butter PeoTf 166 

Calhoun, 167 

Oapiamont, 163 

Gapsheaf, . 169 

Catalac 174 

Obaumontel, 172 

Chelmsford, 161 

CUron det Carmet, .... 161 

CUout 168 

Columbia, 171 

Compte de Lamy, . . . .163 

Cross, 171 

Cttshing, 169 

Dearborn's Seedling, ... 166 

Doit, 164 

Dtx, 168 

'Doyenne BouBsmaek, . . .167 

Doyenne Gria^ 167 

Dunmore, • . 169 

Duchess de Angduleme, . .170 

Baster Bergamot, 174 

Easter Beurre^ 173 

Edwards's Elizabeth, . . .160 

Echassery, 173 

Eyewood, 160 

Pigue, 167 

Fiendish Beauty, 160 

Fhmdarde de Auiontne, . . 163 

Forelle, 170 

Frederic de Wurtemberg, . 158 

Fulton, 164 

Gansel's Bergamot, . . . .158 

CHbson, 161 

Qlont Morcean, 173 

Oolden Beurre, of Bilboa, . 157 
Gfay Doyenne, 167 



HannerSf , • • • IB7 

Hancon's Incomparable, , ,l&r 

Harrison Fall, 174 

Harvard, 169 

Heathcot 162 

Henry Fourth, 169 

Hull, 160 

Iron, 174 <? 

Jalousie, ' 163 

Jargonelle, ........ 162"—- 

JulyPeatf 162 

Julienne, • • 164 

King Edward, 163 

Knight's Monarch, . • . • 173 

Lawrence, 173 •«> 

UEpergmey ........ 159 

Leech's^ingsessingi • • .159 

Lewis, 171 

Long Green, ....... 169 

Louise Boh de Jetsey, . . . ISIS -^ 

Madeleine, 161 

Marie Louise, ...... 164^ — 

M'Laughlln, 170 

Monsieur le dwrCi .... 168 

Movlh Water, 150 

Moyatn^nsing, ...... 163 

Muscadine, 156 

Muskingum, 153 

Napoleon, 166 

New York Red Cheekf, .168 
Oliver's Russet, .... .163 

Onondaga^ 165 ^-^ 

Osban'd'6 Sufnmer, . . .162 

Osbom, , 166 

Oswego Beurre, ... 160 

Oweuj 174 

Paradise de Automna, ... 160 
Passe Colmar, ..«.•• 172 

Petre, 164 

Pound, 174 

Pratt, 167 

Prince's St. Germain, . . .170 
Clueen of the Low Countries, 1 67 

Read's Seedling, 160 

Rostiezer, 154 

Ronsselet de Rheims, ... 160 

Seckel, 162-^ 

Stevens's Genesee, . . • .157 
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SH. Germain, 170 

St. Ghislian, 157i( 

St, Michael, 165 

Suiped Madeleine, . . . .151 

Sugar Top, 159 

Summer Doyenne, .... 151 
Sammer Frank Real. ... 154 
Summer St, Jlikhadf . . .151 
Summer Vtrg-alistif . . .152 
Sorpass Virgalieu, . . . .162 

Swan's Orange, 165 

Thempeon 167 

Trescott, 158 

Trout, 170 

Tysouj 154 

— ^baniste, 166 

Uredale's St. Germain, . . 174 
Van Mens Leon le Clerc, . 167 

^ViearofWinkfield, . . . . 168 
Virg€UieUj Virgouloute, . 165 

Verte Longuey 167 

Wadleigh 154 

Washington, 157 

Watertown, 163 

White Doyenne, 165 

Wilbur, 157 

Wilhelmine, 173 

Williams's Early. .... 160 
WilUams*» Bonenretieny . 156 

Windsor, 154 

Winter Frank Real, ... 174 

Winter Nelis, 172 

Zoar Seedling, 152 

PLUMS. 

Apple, 

Apricot, 

Autumn Gage 

Austrian (ituetsche, . . 

Bingham, 

Bleecker's Gkige, . . . 
Bleecker** Soarletf . . 
Blue Imperatrice, . . . 

BobnaTf 

BradtkaWi 

Caledonian, 

Chafxy, 

Oatho/aold, .... 



210 
209 
217 
209 
217 
214 
217 
218 
210 
215 
215 
206 
209 



Coe't Golden Drop Sit 

Coe's Late Red, 819 

Columbia, 216 

Cooper's Red, 814 

Corse's Admirable, .... 818 
Corse's Field Marshal, . . 210 
Corse's Nota Bene, . . ."^ . 217 

Cruger's Scarlet, 211 

DaiMon, 8ir 

Dana's Gage, 315 

Denniston's Superb, . . . .211 

Diapree Rouge^ 216 

Diamond. ........ 816 

DomineUull, 817 

Drapd'Or 809 

Duane's Purple, 810 

Ouane't Purple French,, .210 

Early Genesee • . 806 

E^rly Orleans 807 

Early Royal, 810 

Early Scarlet, 806 

Early Yellow, 806 

Frost Gage, 819 

FVost Plum 219 

German Prune, 209 

German Prime, ..... 217 

Goliath, 213 

Green Gage, 211 

Henrietta Gage, 807 

Horse Plum, 813 

Hudson Gage, 808 

Huling's Surcrb 815 

Ickworth's impeTatrioe, . .819 

Ida Green Gage, 818 

Imperial Gage, ...... 813 

Imperial Lilac, 816 

Imperial Ottoman, .... 806 

Isabella, 814 

Italian Damask, 809 

Jaune Hative, ...... 206 

Jefferson, 215 

Large Early Black, . . .216 
Large Early Damton, . . 813 
Lawrence's Favorite, . . . 818 

Lombard, 817 

Lovis Philippe, 819 

Lovett's Late Long Blue, . 818 
Manning's Long Blue, • •Sit 
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M'Langhliii, 209 

JUimnUf 216 

Morocco, 209 

Nectarine. ........ 215 

New Batty OrleoM^ . . . 207 
Orange, 214 — Peach, ... 207 

Pond's Seedline, 209 

Prince's Imperial Gage, . .213 
Prince's Ydhw OaffCt . . 209 

Prune Peehe, 207 

Purple Egg Plum, . . . . 216 

Purple Favorite, 216 

Purple Gage 212 

QueUcket 209 

Red Diaper, 216 

Red Gage 212 

Red Magnum Bonu7n,214,216 

Heine CUnide 211 

Heine Claude Violette, . . 212 

Royal, 217 

Royale de Tours, 207 

Royal Hative, 210 

Roe's Auhimn Oage^ . . .217 
Schenectady Catharine, . .213 

Semiana, 217 

Sharp's Emperor 217 

Smith's Orleans, 214 

St. Catharine, 219 

Steeet Dameon, 213 

Sieeet Prune 209 

Violet Perdrigony . . . .214 

Washington, 210 

Washington Seedling, . . . 21 1 

WhileGage, 213 

White Magnum Bonum, .210 
White Primordian, .... 206 
Wihnot'8 Early Orleans^ . 207 
Yellow Egg Plum, . . . . 210 

Yellow Gage 208 

Yellow Perdrigon 209 

Ornamental 219 

POMEGRANATE, . . . 286 

QUINCES, various kinds. 257 

RASPBERRIES. 

American Black, 276 

American Red, 277 

American White 277 



Black Ra s pberr y f 2r# 

Col. Wilder, 277 

Common Redf ..... .277 

Cushinff, 277 

Pasloltf, 277 

Franconia, 276 

New Red Antwerp 276 

Nottinffham Scarlet, . . . 277 
Ohio J^er-bearing— Olftto, . 276 

Oranse, 277 

Red Antwerp 276 

ThimJbldberry, 276 

True Red Antwerp^ .... 276 

Victoria, 277 

Yellow Antwerp, FF. An^, 276 

SI^EPHERDIA, 288 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Alpine, 268 

Black rrince, B, Imperial^ 267 

Boston Pine, 266 

British Queeu; 268 

Burr's New Pme, 268 — ^ 

Busk and Running, *"• . . 268 

Dundee. 269 

I>ukeorKent, ..... .266 

Ii:arly Virsrinia, 266 —Eton, 267 

Fay's Seedlinff, 268 

Hovey's SeedHnff, .... 266 ;: 
Hudson, 266 — Hudson, . . 267Jh- - 
Hudson Bay, 267 — Iowa, . 268^ 
Jenney's Seedling, .... 267 ^ 
Keene's Seedling, .... 267 <* 
Large Early, L. E. Scar., 265 "^ 

Lfite Scarlet, 267 *V^ 

Methven Castle, M. Scarlet, 267 / 

Mulberry. 268 V' 

Myatt's Deplford Pine, . . 269 "* 

Neck Pine, 267 

Profuse Scarlet, 269 

Prolific Hautbois, . . . « 268 
Richardson's Seedlings, . . 268 

Ross's Pbcenix, 267 

Stoddard's Red Alpine, . . 268 
Swainstone's Seedling, . . 267 
Warren's Seedling, . . .267 
Willey, 266. Wood, ... 868 

WHORTLEBERRY, . 
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UnUTT OF FRlflTS. 



Im the whol« xontine of cnltiTstioa — and it is all delight* 
fill — there is no department more pleasing or nsefiil than 
Fmit Growing ; and our advantages, in this cocmtry, for its 
prodaction, ale yaried and extensive. With due attention, 
we can have a great variety of the most delicious fruits ; 
and the trees, with their beautiful bloom, luxuriant foliage, 
and rich and gorgeous crops, are among the most ornamen- 
tal scenery. 

Good fruit IS a ^reat luxury, in which we i^ay freely 
indulge, not only with mipunity, but with advantage as to 
health as well as pleasure. It forms a wholesome suste- 
nance, and lessens the excessive use of various articles of 
<£et, the too -free use of which tends to inflammations, fevers, 
dyspepsia, constipation, apoplexy, gout, jaundice, and a host 
IX other ills. In numerous instances, violent diseases, and 
almost hopeless cases of chronic complaints, have yielded to 
the constant use of fruits. 

The vast amount of unhealthy meats, fixnn the suddeii 
change of filthy matters to slaughtered animals, and by far 
a too liberal consumption of those that are good ; also of 
fine flour, and fine hot bread, of butter, cheese, fat, oils, 
strong tea and coffee, (all injurious in excess,) the high state 
of cookery ; the free use of condiments and seasoning, and 
various nch dishes, and compounds, commmgled, and con- 
fused; all call aloud for more fruit to lessen their use, or 
j^lliate their effects, and save thoughtless beings from un- 
timely graves, or fh)m lingering out a wretched state of 
existence. Fruits have a cooling and gently laxative efl*ect, 
regulating the stomach and bowels, correcting bilious afifec- 
3 
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tion, and attenaating and purifying the blood, which is the 
very life of the whole system. 

We have many excellent fruits. How delightful, refresh- 
ing, and salatary are strawberries and cream ; or delicious 
cherries, ready to burst with their rich juices j the golden 
apricot, with its fine flavor ; the plum, with its honeyed juice ; 
the splendid peach, with Ha luscious sweetiies»} we melting 
pear, with its rich, sugary, or vinous Hkxtoi ; iho a]^pM> in aU 
Its variety and excellence, and multifarious preparations, ex- 
tending from one end of the year to the other; the rich, 
luscious grape ; and others equally delicious — the currant, 
raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, whortleberry, mulberry, 
and cranberry, and the high-scented qumoe in its conserved 
state: all excellent, and conducing largely to health, pleas- 
ure, sustenance, and happiness. They add a charm to social 
life, affording a delightM treat to friends^ and to chiklren a 
constant, harmless feast. As a social entertainment, they 
serve as a grateful substitute for the once ruinous cup, thus 
having a powerful moral influence. Every fruit tree is a 
silent preacher in the cause of temperance, a formidable aily 
in morality, religion, and pliilanthropy ; for the losdousness 
of fruits, and the beauty of their attendant scenery, furnish 
an Eden, where one may sit under his own vine and fruit 
trees, with none to molest, and no serpent to beguile ; but 
with an Eve, as God's last, best gift, and perhaps cherubs 
gsunboling in his- Elysian grounds, as so many multiplied 
existences in which he lives and revels amidst the charms 
of nature .and munificence of heaven, in the happv results 
of his own skill and industry, and faith in Him who gives 
seed-time and harvest. 

Teach children the art and science of horticulture and 
pomology, and you will improve and exalt them ^ vou will 
train them up in the way they should go, and spread around 
home the strongest endearments of social life, to which the 
memory will cling with the fondest recollection, while '< breath 
the^ draw *,'' for though roaming the wide world, amidst the 
varied charms of nature and art, this faithful monitor reveits 
to the dearest scenes of childhood and youth, where <Nioe 
were 

*' My father, my mother, 
My sister, my brother, 
And dear * **, more charming than all." 
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PROFITS. i 

Ewajvat y^o has a spot of land alioald raise fruits, that 
he may have them fresh from his trees ; for in no way will 
it yidd more profit for one's own nse ; and where there is a 
good market, they are profitable for that purpose also. Many 
object to the long delay of trees in bearing, bat skill win 
lemedy this evil. 

Set apple and pear trees, and a few cherries and quinces, fat 
large standands, 2 rods apart each way ; and between the rowa 
set rows of peaches, plums, cherries, quinces, and pears gq 
qiiiAee, alternately or mixed ; set some of these also m the 
lows of apples and standard pears. These, and those in in- 
termediate rows, will generally have their day and disappear 
iMfore the apples and pears interfere with them. In the 
rows, between Che trees, set currants, raspberries, gooseber- 
riesy &;e., which will flourish well even when they become 
partially shaded. Between the rows^ set strawberries, and 
grapes on the borders. 

The very next year you ¥rill have a fall ctop of strawber- 
ries, a pretty good crop of currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, «Sdc. 'j the next year, a full crop of small berries, and 9 
moderate crop of grapes, peaches, pAmns, cherries, quinces, 
■ears on the quince ; and m a few years, all will come into 
toll bearing, and give an ample reward. 

Mr. Moses Jones, of Brookline, in this vicinity, a most 
skilful cultivator, set 112 apple trees 2 rod» apart, and P^ach 
trees between, both ways. The eighth year ne had 228 bar- 
lels oi apples, and in a few years from setting the trees, S40C^ 
worth of peaches in one year ; and the best part of the story 
is, that large crops of vegetables were raised on the same 
land, neaiiy paying for the manure and tabor. The tenth 
year from setting, mamr of the apple trees produced 4 or 5 
barrels each, me land still yieldmg good crops of vegeta- 
bles, the peach trees having mostly gone by cid age, Mr- 
J. grafted a tolerably large pear tree to the Bartlett, and the 
third year it produced $30 worth. See Strawberry, page 261. 

Mr. S. 0adley, a very sucoessfol cultivator in Biabury, 
an adjoining city, sold the crop of curraoits from | of an 
ac«s for 8108, the next year for 9125, and he had good crops 
fm aevcnl years. He picked 500 quart beses thnoa i of an 
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acre the next season after setting the bnshes in the fall. He 
had $25 worth of cherries firom one Mazzard tree. 

We saw, in Natick, Ms., on t|ie banks of the ''classic 
Charles," on the iarmof M.Eames, Esq., an apple tree graft- 
ed to the Porter when 75 years old; it soon Dore, ana the 
seventh year it produced 15 barrels, which sold at $30. The 
original Hurlbut apple tree produced 40 bushels in one 
vear and 20 the next. The original Bars apple yielded 60 
bushels in one year. N. Wyeth, Esq., Cambridge, in this 
region, had from a Harvard pear tree 9 barrels of fruit, which 
sold ibr $45. 

A farmer would not plant an orchard, thinking he should 
not live to eat the Iruit ; his son had the same views ; but 
the grandson planted for posterity, yet his predecessors shared 
in the fruit also, for the grandfather drank hogsheads of the 
cider. 

Hovey states that a Dix pear tree, in Camlmdge, produced 
$46 worth of firuit at one crop. We saw in Orange, N. Jer- 
sey, 100 bushels of apples on a Harrison tree, wMch would 
make 10 barrels of cider, then selling at $10 a barrel in N. 
York. 

Downing says that the original Dubois Early Grolden Apri- 
cot, produced $45 worth in 1844, $50 in 1845, $90 in 1846. 
A correspDndent of the Horticulturist says that Mr. Hm 
Pennell, Darby, Pa.^ has a grape vine that has produced 76 
bushels yearly, which sell at $1 a bushel. James Laws, 
Philadelphia, has a Washington plum that yields 6 bushels 
a year, mat would sell for $60. Judge Linn, Carlisle, Pa., has 
2 apricot trees that yielded 5 bushels each, worth $120. Mr. 
Hugh Hatch, of Camden, N. J., has 4 apple trees that pro- 
duced 140 bushels, 90 bushels of which sold at $1 each. In 
1844, a tree of the lAdy Apple, at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., 
yielded 15 barrels that sold for $45. 

We give some extreme cases, and others which common 
skill may compass. The cultivator will do well with medkd 
success. Yet it is well to have a standard of extraordinary 
attainment, or the perfection of excellence, as a goal for those 
who inscribe on their banner " Excelsior." 

SOIL — ITS IMPROVEMENT AND PREPARATION. 

Every species of fruit trees, and plants, prefers a peculiar 
aoil, in which it flourishes best, requires less manure and 
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colture, and produces better fruit than in swl lesaremgenia]. 
Yet so different are the various species, that afanost every 
aoil^ from the peat bog to the sandy plain, is adapted to some- 
kind; and all the intermediate soils, between these wide ex- 
tremes, are adapted to several species. 

Besides the advantages from the different natures of va^ 
i;iou$ kinds, almost every one, with good manageaient, will! 
succeed very well in nearly every soil. The cranlierr}r of 
the peat bog flouri^es also in the com-fieM. The quince- 
does well In a moist soil, and in a dry, gravelly loam ; and: 
the apple, pear, plum, cherry, currant, &c., do well, with good 
treatment, on soils that vary materiaUy both in moisture andl 
texture. Yet much depends on having a suitable soil, and,. 
if possible, it should be chosen. 

Again, fruit trees are further adapted to various situations 
l)j varices of the same species preferring different soils, 
some growing best in a moist, strong loam, as the Roxbury 
Russet apple, Dix pear, and most kinds of plums ; others* 
doing best on a sandy loam, as the Yellow Bellflower apple, 
BeUe Lucrative pear, Imperial Gage plum, &c. When the- 
tree is not adapted to the soil, the culturist should adapt the- 
soil to the tree. Like the accommodating Justice, whowouWJ 
bring the law to the case, when his good friend, the lawyer,, 
could not bring his case to the law. 

Improvement or Soils. If fruit trees are to be set oq reiy 
wet land, it should be thoroughly drained by deep ditches, 
or by underdraining, in the same manner that it is prepared) 
for good tillage. And if the soil abounds in mud, muck, or 
clay, gravel, sand or loam should be added to improve its- 
texture, render it more dry and friable, and furnish suitable- 
food for trees, as they will not do -well in a purely vegetable- 
mould or clay, inorganic materials being wanted for the com- 
position of wood and fruit, which mud and mould would not 
supply. 

Moist lands, on side hUls and elevations, are naturally 
drained in some measure, so that a tolerable degree of moist- 
ure is not only harmless, but beneficial. We have trees- 
nourishing finely on a side hill, even where the land is 
springy. The greatest danger from extra wetness is on flat 
land, where stagnant water remains around the nxrts of 
trees. 

When the land is descending, and but little too wet, it 
may be drained by ploughing it into broad beds, and leaving 
3* 
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the dctd fariows for dninSf which should be kepi ipbU 
cleared out. Oa rather too moist land, set the trees near the 
sarface, or on the sarface, and cover the roots well with grav- 
elly or sandy loam. In all cases of too mach wet, add gravel, 
sand, or loam, to improve the textare of the soil, and snita- 
Ue manures, nearly all kinds of which are good, both chem- 
ically and mechanically. As wood ashes, plaster, and salt 
induce moisture, they should be used sparingly on wet land. 

Dry land may be greatly and permanently improved bY 
adding peat, mud, muck, clay or marl, or fine loam. Al- 
most every kind of manure is useful, particularly wood 
ashes, plaster, common salt, and various omer salts. Stable 
manure, on both wet and dry lands, tends to an equilibrium 
ci moisture. Subsoiling, trench ploughing, deep spading, 
and deep ploughing, all invite moisture upwud, in a dry 
time, and lUlow roots to penetrate deeplv for moisture. Fr^ 
quent stirring and pulverization of soil, by the plough, cul- 
tivator, harrow, or hoe, have a fine effect in retaining near 
the surface the rising moisture for the use of plants. Mulch- 
ing is excellent. (Page 50.) 

CovEaiNft Land all over with straw, sea-weed, salt hay, 
and other litter, has a wonderful effect in guarding against 
drought, producing an even temperature, a .regular, healthy 
growth, and good crops, and preventing mildew on grapes 
and gooseberries, the rising of insects from the ground, pre- 
venting fruit from falling, and saving that which falls. 

Preparation of Soils. Land should be ploughed, well ma- 
nured, [see Manure, page 52,] (if not already rich,]) and well 
cultivated one season before sowing seeds or setting trees. 
It is best to plant in potatoes or some other root crop, as it 
will tend to thorougn pulverization and mellowness. The 
land should be plonghisd deep, and subsoiling would be a 
great improvement, or trench ploughing is still better, and 
saves much digging for the purpose of throwing out the sab- 
soil on setting the trees. 

We have used greensward for setting nursery trees and 
raising seedlings. After ploughing and harrowing, we fur- 
rowed, dropped manure and ashes and mixed manure, soil 
and turfs, cut fine, all together, in the row, and then set the 
trees and sowed seeds. This was extra labor, bat we had 
good success, and sold many handsome seedlings m the 
fall. 
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PROPAGATION. 

There are various modes of {vopagation ; some are ftdapC* 
ed to one species of trees or plants, and others to others. We 
shall here give the general modes, and, under each spedea, 
show what are ajqpUcable to that. 

Sbbds. The most natural and easiest mode is by seeda^ 
but thare are only a few cases, comparatively, in which 
choice ifuits, of the same quality, can be propagated by seecL 
yet some are raised in this way, and stoclci are usually raised 
Bom seed^ea which desirable kinds are grafted or budded ; 
and by seed new and improved varieties are often obtained. 
(Page 65.) Under each species of fruit, we give the best 
way of raising from seed, as the modes are various. Some 
weds are injured by drying, others may be kept over to 
another year, and some require fall planting, or particular 
preparatioA for spring. 

Laters. Some trees, shrubs, and vines are most easily 
propagated by layers. Make the earth fine and loose around 
the plant, prepare a trench a few inches deep, deepest in dry 
Mil, and bend down the. branch and confine it by a stick' with 
a shoulder or hsok, (a,) or by 
a straight stick run into the 
earth obliquely, (b,) or by first 
soil and then a stone to keep 
the layer down. Raising a 
tongue (c) I or J^ the thickness 
of the layer, or cutting a notch 
across the layer, (i,) will fa- 
cilitate the production of roots. 
If it be dry, water occasional- iMytring. 

ly, and bciter still if litter be applied. 

It is better to make layers in spnng, then they will be weQ 
noted by fall ; and better still if they be cut from the parent 
in Aug.y if the roots have started. &ut layers may be made 
in June or July from the new growth ; in this case, the ten- 
^ roots will be more liable to winter-kill, and should be well 
covered in litter or loam, or taken up and buiied in light soili 
as tender trees. (Page 49.) 

CtTTTiKos are pieces of young shoots ; those of the last 
year's growth are preferable ; the wood should be well ripened, 
or firm, as that near the end, of late, rapid growth, is too aoft 
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and tender to retain vitality and start vigorously. Theyma^ 
be short, containing only one bvd, when extensive malti{rii^ 
cation is desirable ; and in that case, they should be piant^ 
horizontally, ^as in the figure,) and near the 
surface, and the ground dbould be moistened 
often, or a glass inverted over them : and as 
growing weather comes on, the eartn shooM 
be loosened over the bud, to admit air and heat, and promote 
i;;ts growth. Or cuttings may be several feet long, ana planl* 
fid obliquely, when the object is to throw up a strong and 
powerful shoot. Generally, cuttings are abcnit a foot kmg. 
They may be cut at the same time, and saved in the sam^ 
way as scions. As grape vines bleed when cut in spring, it 
is best to take off the cuttings in fall, and bury th«m in light 
soil, or they may be kept as scions in the cellar. 

Cuttings should be planted in a deep, rich, fine, and rather 
moist soil ; or if the soil be dry, litter should be laid teound 
them, and water applied occasionally ; and ia severe drou^i^ 
this may be necessary on moist soil. Extra cara is eeeno- 
my. Grape and some other cuttings are genetuly inflated 
obliquely, as shown in the figure, (sec 
also page 240,) excepting single buds, 
as above. Cun*ants, gooseberries, 
quince, and some other kinds, are plant- 
ed perpendicularly, and are usually 
about one half below the surface. 

When one has a few choice cuttings, 
or a kind difiicult to start, vegetation Planted ^bH^uely. 
is promoted by inverting a bell-glass or tumbler over tbe 
bud, as it prevents evaporation, and surrounds die bud wi^ 
a moist atmosphere. 

Cuttings should be ntonted as early in spnng ba the land 
will answer to work. The fall is a favorable season, if done 
early. If the cuttings be ripe, the best time is the last of 
Sept. or former part of Oct., ibr the same reason as for «ai^ 
ly fall transplanting, (Page 50.) In grapes, ice., cover tlie 
bud an inch deep, ana let it remain till warm weather in 
spring • and if it is a region exposed to open winters and 
sudden changes from heat to cold and the reverse, it may be 
well to apply litter or other covering to protect the cuttings. 
A few inches of yellow loam would be good, and by its color 
it could be removed without injury to the buds. In eaflf 
nil planting, fibrous roots often start that fall, wbioh U « 
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pesniM of snoeess. At that season the air is oool, vhidi 
sares the top firom drying, and the earth is warm, which en* 
ooarages roots. In sparing and early sninmeri the air is dry 
and the earth cool. 

GRAFTfNO. • 

Grafting is transferring a scion, containing one or more 
hads, into a stock or limb, by which the bads grow and form 
a tree or top like that of the scion. 

The Adtantxobs are numerous and important. 

1. A yahiable kind may be propagated rapidly, a single 
tree sometimes furnishing sdons for 1000 stocks, uid so on 
for a succession of years. 

2. Trees of wtmhless fruit may be changed into the most 
Taluable varieties, and fruit obtained in a few years. (Page 

3. Some kinds of fhiit that cannot be easily multiplied by 
l^ers or cuttings, nor the same kind by seed, can be in* 
creased by this process. 

4. Seedling may be brou^t into early bearing, by graft- 
ing into beanng trees ; and some varieties, that are 12 or 15 
years in bearing naturally, can, be made to bear in a few 
years by this process. 

5. Foreign and other tender kinds may be made more 
hardy or acclimated by grafting into hardy native stocks. 

6. A fhiit may be raised on a soil not congenial to it, by 
grafting into a stock adapted to such soil. 

7. By several varieties in the same tree, a succession of 
fimit may be had in a small garden ; and by selecting various 
beautiful fruits, a tree may be rendered highly ornamental 
as well as useful. 

8. To render trees dwarf by grafting on dwarf stocks, as 
the pear on the quince, the cherry on the mahaleb stock, dec. 

9. To make a good head of an excellent slow-growing 
variety, which is hard to raise from the ground, by grafting 
into a vigorous standard large tree. 

TiMB roa GaAFTiNo. We have seen scions growing on a 
tree set in every month in the year. The usual time is the 
spring. The best point of time is when the buds are swell- 
ing. Stone fruit should be grafted rather early, say before 
the leaves put out, for they start early, and the scions do not 
keep well. The bark of the cherry expands and peels, if 
cat in hot weather, when the tree is growing, and all stone 
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fhnt hsis son wood that is diffietiU to split, so Hmt the a|pMu 
tiflte distill^ the bark when it peels. 

The usual time lor giaftin^, m N. England, is fsaax the 
latter part of March to the last of May. If scions afo 
kept well, they tpike well in June, but they will not grow so 
large the first season In the Middle States and the West, 
the first of March, or earKer, is a good time to begin j and 
in the South, Feb. is a good season. In warm climates, it 
is best to complete the work rather early, before hot, dry 
weather. 

Subjects for GnAyriim. AH old trees, large and tolettu 
Wy large trees, and large stocks, are generally chaftged bjr 
grafting, excepting stone fruit, in which t(^rably large, 
thrifty Bmbs are budded, though these, excepting the peadi, 
wifl do weH if grafted early in the spring. ' SmaH trees, 
standard high, having very thrifty branches, may be grafted 
or budded in the branches. Stocks that are half an inch or 
more in diameter are generally grafted ; when smaB^ bud- 
diog is usually practised. 

yet stocks, suckers, and limbs are sometimes grafted when 
they are as small as the scion, generally by splice ot saddle 
giufting. Prefer the former. Stocks from | to J of an inch 
in diameter are grafted or budded as most convenient aad 
suitable from various circumstances. Small trees do better 
for being set one year before grafting, that they may send 
up strong shoots. But apple and pear stocks A an inch or 
more in diameter, with good roots, may be grafted early in 
spring, and then set in good, rich soil, with excellent suc- 
cess. In this way, we have had scions grow 4 leet the first 
season. But when the stock has been transplanted, and had 
a good growth one year before grafting, the scion wifl grow 
mudi more. 

It is better to graft them the last of Feb. or first of Manch. 
and set them out in fine loam in the cellar, in boxes or oth* 
erwise, and then set them out in the nursery as early as the 
ground will admit, that they may get a good start before hot, 
dry weather. In such case, graft low in the stock, and set 
it so as to cover the stock wim the earth on a level, leaving 
haflf the scion above the surface, and it will often throw oat 
new roots. 

CuTTiMtj AND Saving Scions. Cut the wdl-ripened, thrifty 
shoots of the previous season's growth, from healthy trees. 
If that be too short or deficient, cut the wood of two yearsf 



flpMh. I%8 8cionkeepilMtterbyt»ttiiigeff ftlktleof the 
preyions growth, but this does more iojucy to the tree, as to 
beaium^ froft. The tiee is less injured by leaving a little^of 
tlie nem f^powth. Do not expose the hciods to heftt^ drjFiiiA 
or iiaeBing. If tey beoome finiaea, let them thaw closej^ 
tavertA, aoud' i»ft dans cellar^ if coBvenient, bat not in a warn 
•oom. 

Scions may be cut at any time, from Oet. and Nov. to tlia 
lime Off ssttiftgy but it is better to cut before the bods begin 
to swell. A veiy favorable time to cut is a few weeks bcflGose 
settiiii^ atnd befove the swelling of bods } then the scion will 
Beadily abaorb moisture from the stock, which promotes a 
anion. We have cut scions in Oct. a&d Nov., and kept them 
meifectl^ good for one year. We geneiaUy coouaence cot- 
Keting m Niov., and attend to it, as most convenient, till the 
swelling oi the buds. 

When weent scions in the fall, or eaily winter, we find 
the best and the leatft tioubiesome mode oi saving m, to bury 
them 4 to 8 inches deep in a light soil, that the water magr 
not stand on them, and in sand or yelknr loam, not in a wet, 
Uack soil, and in the shade, if it be rather early in the faU. 
They should be mixed in layers with the soil. In thia way 
they come out finely in the ^rin^. 

When we cut sci(Hi8 in the winter or spring, and somffr* 
times when wts cut in fall, we pack them closely in a tight 
box or chest, first putting at the bottom some damp mess, 
sawdust, or a mot;^ mat or cloth, covering them with a duaip 
doth or mat. The more scions there are together, the better 
they keep. Mould will not injure th«aa. As the weather 
becomes warm, moisten the mats or moss, and the inside ef 
the box a little occasionally. Keep it tightly covered, and in 
a damp, cool place in the cellar. Too much moisture is in- 
jurious, as it mduces premature starting of buds, or kills the 
scions by saturation. Some scicms were set with the biu- 
Olds in shallow water^or 3 weeks, and they looked fine 
when set, but never grew. Keep the scion as near as possi- 
ble in the same condition as when cut. Man^ kill thm 1^ 
.keeping them too wet. We find sawdust, a httle moist, one 
of tne best msans of saving scions, as they are closely im- 
bedded in it. The Editor of the Al. Cultivator says that,. in 
this wQj, he has saved scions, cut for budding in summer, 
in good condition for gmHing the next spriftg, and thxne out 
in winter, for budding the next summer. 
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There aie rorioiu mod^s hf gr(tftimg, bot « fevrof the bnt 
8K sol&cieiit for all purposes. 

Glbft GRAFTUf& is the most oommon. It is practised oa 
large stocks and those rather small. In lar^ stocks, an indi 
or more in diameter, two scions are set ; this aids in healing 
orer the stock, and keeping it soond and healthy ; and -when 
the scions interfere the second or third year, one is nsuallgr 
eat oat. Sometimes both remain. 

Saw off the stock with a fine saw, and pare smoothly witfei 
a sharp knife ; then split the stock with the grafting-knife, 
and open it with the wedge on the same. Or a common knife 
and a wooden wedge may be used. Sharpen the scion col 
both sides, with a straight scarf like a wedge ^ let the s(»rf ba 
about 1^ inches long, more or less, according to the size of 
the scion and the splitting of the stock, making the scarf 
of the scion as long as it can be conveniently 
fitted to the stock. Large scions shQOld have 
shottlders at the top of the scarf, else the stock 
woald be split too wide. It is best for the stock 
to cover, or almost cover, the scarfs on the scion. 
The outer part of the scion should be slightly 
thicker, to make a close fit there. Leave two 
buds on the scion, setting the lower bud just 
below the top of the stock. Adjust the scion so 
that the joint between the bark and wood, in the 
stock and scion, will exactly correspond ; this is 
important, as that is the place of union between OUjPt 
them. This done, withdraw the wedge, and "^"l/*****- 
applv the cement or clay. In cutting scions, reject the but, 
i6 the buds start reluctantly or not at all, and reject the 
top also, as it is too soft, or may be winter-killed. 
. ScARFiNa THB Stock. When only one scion is set in a 
stock of moderate or small size, if the stock be scarfed off 
on the side opposite the scion, (as at a, in the figure,) it will 
heal over the sooner. We have grafted as foUows with 
excellent success. With a drawing stroke of the knife, cut 
off stocks or small Umbs, say from ^ to | an inch m diam- 
eter, making the length of the scarf about 4 times the diam- 
eter of the stock ; cut off the point or top of the stock down 
to about the thickness of the scion ; (as at 6 ;) then split the 
stock, shape the scion, and with a wide knife at the end, or 
Munt point, pry open the stock on the scarfed side, and ad- 
just the scion, whidi should be thicker, on the outside. We 
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been gnAed. Vg preier thu mode; it ii amU, 1 
expedkioBa, and soccesafiil. We kave pat good 1 
~iv lops on bidbII aiandard Decs, in one aeaoon, 

r gniAing tbe limbs in this vay, bo thu tbe 

t— Ji_ perceplible. 

orui» OK w tuf liK^mna. This mode is aduit- 
icd 10 small aooks, and it socceeds boit wb«D uw 
•don Mkd stock are predBelf of the same diamciei. 
When ci%e is laiger, they shoald be matched pre- 
«n«lr OBWMside. The stock and Bci(»t are MaiiCed 
off, about H inches in lengA, and by cutting dova- niSi 
vard ia the slock and npvurd in 1^ sdoo, r " 
tODgno is raised od eacti, (a, a,) which is filled inti 
the cut of the other. This is a rery perlitci and 
■ore neihod^ tnd atone fniic will oometimea 
wke better in tbia way than in an? other. 
Knd it reiy neatly with nuuting, and Uien ap- 
ply compoaitkai ; or better stul, wind nnind 
composition cloth, without mattiog. The cloth 
will yield, itt warm weaUier, as the tree grows, 
•ltd is better than mailing, as that will girdle 
the tree, if not loosened. 

Smc GaiFTina. Make a T in (be bark, as in 
budding ; then cut out a small {nece of bark 
crosswise jost above the cut, that it may allow 
the scion to fit closely to the wood below. Scarf 
off the scioD, as io splice grafting, commencing 
the scarf at a slight crook, if such there be in 
Ibe scioD, that it may stand off. Sharpen the jsirir 
point of the scion on the side opposite Ibe scati; *'".'"'*■ 



down the scion; if the upper part hara closcljr to the stock 
pbove the cross-cut, press it to the stock where it ii set in the 
tnrb, and bend the upper part off. Bind it closely to Ibe 
stock, and apply composition. When the bark does not pealt 
.the slack may be scvfed off a little, and the scion, taaoni 
ss transl, fastened on. In this way, aide limtM may Jn 
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fixmed when there is a deficiency, and giaft- 
iBg done withoat catting off the tree or 
stock. 

Cronm Cfrafting is the same as side graft- 
ing, only instead of a cross-cat in the baric, 
the stock is cut off. It is adapted to stocks 
that are too large for cleft grafting. Or, 
after cleft grafting large stocks, scions are 
set in this vav between the other scions, to 
keep the stock alive and promote healing, 
ana thejr may be cat off for scions, and the 
odieTS will cover the stock. ^^^ 

SaddU Grafting is bat little practised. fiHS*/****^ 
The stock is sharpened in wedge-fcrm ; the ^^ wwjiwv 
•don is split ap in the centre, and each half 
thinned away on the inside to a flat point, and 
thm set on the stock, with a pood fit, at least, on 
one edge. It is most practised on stone firoit, 
and when the scion is immature. 

Sometimes large stocks are grafted after the 
usual season,^ by splitting up the scion 2 or 3 
inches, with one side the stronger. The stock is 
scarfed off on one side, and the stronger side of 
the scion is fitted into the bark opposite the scarf^ 
and the thin part is brought down over the scarf, 
and the lower end inserted under the bark below 
the soorf. The thin part of the scion passing 
over Uie scarf promotes healing. 

Root Graftiho. In the Middle States and the 
West, this mode succeeds better than in the 
North, where the seasons are shorter. Roots are g„jM^ 
cut into pieces of various sizes, firom 3 to 5 inch- Gra/Hng, 
es. If large, cleft grafting is b^t ; if small, splice 
{[rafting is preferable. Some apply composition, others omit 
It, as the root is covered in earth. The surest way is to 
apply it, but with x>mission it is generally successful. The 
better way is to have the roots accessible m winter, and grait 
the latter part of winter or early in spring, and set out the 
stocks in earth in the cellar, in boxes or not, antil the ground 
is dry enough for setting out. 

Orafting Largs Trees should generally be done grad- 
ually, occup3ring 2 or 3 years, according to the size ^ the 
tree and manner of .grafting. Graft the top first, as ac]on& 
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at bottom will not grow well while overspread hy laife 
bmnebes. Leave twigs and shoots on the limbs, to snstaia 
the limb till the scicMis grow, and then remove them grad- 
vaihy, but peihaps not tiU the second year. Manj an orchard 
ojf large trees has been rained by catting off all the top 
at, once, in grafting, exposing the trunk and branches to the 
hot sun, and jpving a sudden check to the growth and life 
of the tree. But if the limbs are all cut off and grafted at 
oDce, towards their extremities, say where only an inch in 
<tiameter, and numerous twigs and little limbs are left, then 
the tree does not feel a shock, as the twigs and numerous 
scions soon form a good supply of foliage ; and as the latter 
grow, the former are removed. This was the case with the 
Porter tree nained on page 28. Or graft limbs enough for a 
new top, where not very large, and remove the others in a 
year or two, as the scions supply their place. 

Never graft an unthrifty tree ; it is lost hibor. First col- 
tivate, prune, and wash, and put it in a vigorous condition. 

Grafting Composition, and its Atflication. 1 part good 
beef tallow, 2 parts beeswax, 4 parts white, transnarent 
rosin ; nxelt all together, turn into cold water, and work and 
pull it thoroughly, as shoemakers' wax. Thiil composition 
ts not so soft as to melt in warm weather, nor so hard as to 
crack in cold weather ; but it pves as the tree grows. It is 
of great importance to have it of a right temperature, and 
well a|)jpliea, else it will neel off in cold weather. While 
warm, it should be pressed closely to all the wounded part 
of stock and scion. 

When used in cool weather, it should be kept in warm 
water ; when it is very warm, keep the composition in cool 
water. In working and appi3ring it, the hands should be 
slightly greased, to prevent its sticking. Apply a thin layer 
of composition, covering the scion on the side and cleft in 
the stock, and a cap over the top of the stock, pressing it 
closely and tightly around the scion, to exclude the air and 
water, pressing it also closely on the top of the stock and 
into the cleft, and around the scion at its junction with the 
stock. 

Many experiments have been made to discover a compo- 
sition without tallow, grease, or oil, as these are unfavorable, 
but none is generally used. The safest way is to have vig- 
orous stocks or trees, and then they will soon heal, and bs 
but little affected by the operation. 
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Otmtoamov Cloth is prepared by di^nng sttlpis of lisif- 
w<Mntt, tSfin cloth, into melted composition, and drawing it 
bet^#0en two sticks to scr&fe off the superflooos matter. 
Tliey are then torn or cut mto narrower strips^ of suitable 
width, for varions porpoAes. This cloth is* well adapted to 
spifiee grafting, and no other band or cmnpofii^on is necessa-- 
rf. When die stock is smitfl, it is ased a^ a band to press 
tMf stb^k ck)selv upon the scion. Some use strips of com- 
pdMtion' clbth for all kmds of grafting. When partiall)!^ 
wMtt', it is weak, and yields' as the stock grows, so that it 
wil¥ not bindisnottgh to injure it. 

CiiT FOR QKkFifiiM is but v«ry little used, being much 
ToSdtfi troublesome, and' no sc^r thancompoi^ion ; it' reqidres 
taf moro titt^ in its application. Take pure clay, and mix 
it with att etitikl quantity of fine, fresh norse mantire, and 
work in fine hair. If the clay be strong, add a liltlb sand. 
Befit and! ^ork liie maiierials thoroughly together, and apply 
a bdl of the mijttnre to the stock, completely eoverhig it. 
If- tie- hd^ be used, the mtiture must be supported by wind- 
ing aitnirnd it clbth, tow, &c. Some use less horse manui^, 
and alwnys use sand to reduce the strength of the clay. 
The' propOrdons must be varied with the nature of the clay. 
Some is |Mre and very tenacious, other is weak, being natU- 
raily mixed ^^th sand. It is better for being prepared a 
sUtfk time befbre used, and worked occasionally. 

Ar^a HSkvju^tx&itt. When all the tojp of tbe' stoc^ is 
cut off, if i$ better' not to cut off all suckers immediately, and 
thwart nature, who is trying to renew the lost top; aikl if a 
lai^e stock be set out tl^ spring it is grafted, it mar suffer 
fof Wane of sufficient top, if all sprouts be cut off imme«- 
di^iy on stttrttiig. Yet stickers must not be allowed to 
choline the- scions^ nor draw off too much of the nutriment. 
In^ most ctlses, sftet the scions have got a good sta¥t, it 
is better' to- jpih*r-m, that is, cut off occasionally a pbf- 
tion of the suckers on the stock, and allow the scions the 
principal snpport. In large, old tr6es that are mfted, it 
may be well to cut off most of the suckers, and aS that in- 
terfere with the scions, but leave small twigs of the'cdd wood 
on lairge- limbs tiH the next or second season. This wiU 
ko^ up' the vigor and health of the tree, and save from 
vDJfitj: by too rapid a change, or sudden deprivation of the 
tc^* it ilso' saves the trunk and large branches from the hot 
sun. 
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BuDDure. 

Budding) or Inoculadon, is the same as grafting in its 
eSJectSf as in both cases the yoong shoot starts from a bud. 
It is performed at a different season, and uraally on small 
stocks. It has the advantage of grafting in the more rapid 
moltiplication of a Tariety, in being more expeditionSi in 
aUowrng, frequently, of a refietition the same season, in case 
of fidlure, and of the operation withcut injury to the stock, 
and it is surer than grafting on stone fruit, it is the most 
common mode of propagation in nurseries, but it is not 
much practised on laige trees, nor even on small standards, 
(excepting stone fruit, peaches in particular,) as grafting is 
pieferable. 

Subjects for Bunniifo. Stocks or limbs from 1, 4, or } 
of an inch in diameter are suitable for budding, ana even 
those of an inch will answer, but they are more ^oper for 
grafting. It is of great importance that the stock be well 
established and in vigorous condition, that it may send np 
a strong, straight ^fuwt, forming a good trunk for a stand- 
ard, else it will be stinted and scraggy, and difficult to form 
into a good tree. 

BaqmsiTRs to Suocbss. The stock must be growing well 
at the time, and it must continue to thrive for 10 or 15 davs 
after the operation, that the bud may unite with the stock. 
The season must be sufficiently advanced for the cambriun 
or sliver (the mucilage between the bark and wood) to be 
formed. The scions for budding must be well grown and 
running, or becoming firm, as green or succulent scions lack 
substance and the buds fail. The operation must be per- 
formed in a skilful manner. The stock and scion must be 
allied to each other ; yet scions will flourish in stocks of a 
different species, as pears on quinces, and even in difierent 
genera, as the peach in the plum, and the pear in the Moun- 
tain Ask, thorn, and Shad Aush or June Berry. 

Tua yoB Buddhto. Much depends on various circum- 
stances, such as age and thrift of the stock, the weather, the 
season, Ace. Judnnent must be constantly exercised, (and 
then we may failJ for we can no better set an exact time 
for budding than ior cutting grain in future years. In this 
climate, if the stocks are young and of common vigor, and 
the season and the weather as to moisture about as usual, 
the time far budding is generally about as ibUows. Flum, 

4* 
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from Aog. 1 to 10. Cherries^ from Aug. 5 to 15. Pears, 
from Aug. 10 to 20. Apples, from Aug. 15 to 25. Peaches, 
fjtvBi Sept. 5 to 15 or 19. AprfcoC» o& plums, same as plmaa. 
Qetiiice, saMW as apples. But if the seasou has tMMm fotc 
vftaA ainftiiret, a&d tiees hare grown ftst and ttuAf, and 
thtfu begift to stop from dvought, the huddiug mnst be done 
esMier. On the contnory, if the season is backwttsd) and thd^ 
growth ot XM&s small ftom ua&rofable weaiher, and then 
it-becomes warm and wet, and tiie trees grow tec; th»> bui* 
ding muse be done later. So the time may vary tinazj^umS) 
frINli M^2$ to Aug. 25; cherries, from Aug. 1 to 90, and 
sottietittfes, very;;young, limfry stocks, the first w^bk in Sisptw ; 
psars, front Aug. 5 to Sept. 5 ; apples, from Aug. 5 or 10 tty 
Sept. 5 or 10 ; peaches, uom Sept. 1 to 20. SonietiiMa thej;^ 
guoK and spoil when set the first week in Sept., inyery youflg 
aid thrifty sliscks; again, if delayed to the third WMk, ecM 
wbflttber may check reget^tion, and pveveni ttee bods feaat 
taking. When the weather is moisi:, and stocks are j^ottag' 
and vigofoOB, the salest time is from the IQth. to Ae 15th 
of Sept. Sometimes cherries will do well budded the last 
of July. Again, the stocks will grow one half after that 
time, and the gum will ooze out and destroV the buds.- SI 
the stock be imi^ young and thrifty, and the weather wet 
and warm, they will succeed When budded the last of Aug. 
or first o£ Sept. Persons of the greatest ex^rience are lia* 
ble to^ err in being too earty or too late, owiAg' toTaiiable 
seasons^ SlMnetimes peach buds will sVurt^ if set the first 
week m Sept. ; but will sifcceed wdl, set as late ais the 20th, 
if tine weaiher' be wet, and warm 8 or 10 days alter that 
tiitte. Againywhen set aa late as the 20th of Sept., they 
ha^ failed, as (he wipather soon became dry and cold. Ifuea 
depends on tltt^ ago and thrift of the stodc, otherwise than 
fimn the infiuence of pectdiar weather or seaaoasi Plums 
or ehttxrics of the third season, peaches that am two, soad 
apples and pears that sare older and laager than utoai, need 
to W budded 2 or 3 weeks earlier than young^ thrifty stocks. 
tt buda are set too early, they may start the fint seasott, 
and then the winter will kill them. Stone fruit, set loo early, 
i^ not only liable to start, but, in cherry trees, to gum around 
tytef bud, and soiUetimes the nmld giowth throws^ oui^ the budl 
'V^lien bods tfeset too lai% the bark doea net pad wel^ tmi 
thMnrWiH not be sufikiettt growing weather to catt^tt aaaktt 
of fficPbndtfitdstoaik. 
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Snaxa BrnmatQ has been practised with yariooB success. 
In seDM cases, almost every bud has succeeded ; in oChersy 
all hare ikiled. It has been attended to but little, is imper- 
fisctly nadecstoody and it is undoubtedly better adapted to the 
West and South than to the North. The scions should be 
cat hehn the buds swell, and set as early in spring as the 
baik will- peel. Cut off the stock an inch or two abore the 
bod^ and remove all twigs and leaves from the stock at the 
time of budding. 

Vbsbjmatwb AMD Saviho ov Scioifs. Cut scions of the 
pnseat year's growth, that have been thrifty and strong, and 
axa Bfeariy done growing, becoming firm and ripe. For early 
use, scions on old tiees of moderate growth are usually best» 
being more firm than those of rapid growth. In 
case of a scarcity, we uso the side shoots firom 
seioBS set in the firing, or even the main scion, 
when we desire to mtdtiply a variety as last as 
ible ; but they are gennally too soft for early 
ling. 

As soon MM te scion is out, trim off the leaves, 
leaving abont ^ of as inch of the ibot-stalk, else 
the leaves, which transpire moisture rapidly, will 
absorb k from the buds and quickly spoil them. 
In hot, dry weather, they may be spoiled in this 
way in2ha«rs. 

If the seiooe are to be iflsed soon, wrap them in 
a damp mat or cloth, or, for convenience, pal 
them im ffne^ grass or leaves, and wrap in paper. 
To send a. distance, pacto in damp moss, or in 
damp sawdust, in a box. To keep awhile, wrap 
up or pack as above, and lay in a cool place in 
the cellar, or bury a foot dbep in the ground, in a 
cool, shady place. They will keep longest in the 
moss or sawdust. They may be kept several 
days in grass or leaves, and a week or more in 
mswo* sawdnsc To keep a long time^ put in a 
dsanyrclodt or mat, and lay in an ice-house or chest, or they 
mav be kept long in sawdust. (Page 35.) 

MoDA^op Bin>nnfo. The mosc common and the best is T 
bMAdiBg. WUh a sharp bud£ng knife, madfie a perpendictt<' 
W ^, just tkifongh the bark, about an inch long, then m 
'm the form of a letter T. It is wcAl to make thd 
in a cireuiar form, as iiv the figares a, i^ that the 
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as the cm. With the ivoiv M the end of the 
ruse the bailc a little at each comer, btAov ibe 

_ one has lun a baddine-kDife, Ibis mi^ be dm« 

with a piec« of sharpened hard wood of with thekmfe-blads. 
Lift up the bark, not force the iastrainent between the baric 
and wood, and diEtnrb the comArivn or new tajer of aoft 

Hold the but of the scion ftom yon, and insert the kidfii 
about J an indi below the bnd Uiat is next the bat-end, and 
with a gentle curve cm about to the depth of | the dianieter 
at the scion — more in smaU, soft, or rather green seioos, and 
less in large seioos of firm or ripened wood — and bring out 
the knife about i an inch above the bnd. Then put the bod, 
Dnder tlie bark, and slide it down the vertical slit till the bud 
ii a little below the cross-cut ; then, if an; of the berk re- 
main ahjve the cross-cat, cat it oS there, mJUdne a ncM St. 
Smne make the cross-cnt below the perpendicahr shl, and 

nm the bnd upward, but this is '" '"" - ■ 

better. 



C, barely leaving the bud 
ancovered ; lie with one bow-knot on tbe same side as tha 
bod. Bod on any side excepting the scnitlx, whrae the boa 
DW)' iqnre the bad in warm da^ in winier- 
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CM Am»viM the Wood. The Englisih mode is to apply 
the thtisikMiau to the wood at the top, and remove it uom 
the hack, examining carefoUy to see that it comes off smooth* 
ly Qndef the bud, but if the wood comes out of the bod, 
leaving a minute hole there, of less size than a common pin 
heidy-me bad is spoiled, aiid must be rejected, and another 
tried. To guard against this evil, after starting the wood, 
andeleoving it to the bad, slip in the point of a thin, sharp 
kufe^ aiid cat between the wood and bark, directly under 
the biid». which saves it. 

Of latfti a new mode prevails, called the American, which 
is, tor Blip in the bud without removing the wood. Some* 
who lu^ve lately learned the art of budding leave in ihe 
wood- invariably, and say that they find from experiments 
tluB mode as suceessflil as the other, and saves trouble. But 
thie' most skilAil, who learned the English mode, take out the 
wDOd when it is rather firm, but when it is soft and soccu- 
leftf; xSmsj leave it in. A beginner will do about as well at 
fir^ to stllow the wood to remain, as he will be liable to in- 
yaoft the bud or bark in removing it. Bat in this case, mind, 
wh^- the wood and bark are becoming firm, and cut shal- 
low; so as to take bat a very thin piece of wood. Either 
mode, W«U done, at the proper time, will generally succeed. 
There is less trouble in retaining the wowl, and this mode 
is tiMvailin^, though comparatively new. 

Sand^. Mats, such as are ased around ftinhiture, new and 
strong^, at^ cm into suitable lengths and used for bands. The 
^% pliable, inner bark or rind of auy trees, like bass or 
Hnden and ebn, is good. Suitable materials can be had at 
agtieultural stores. Some use cotton wicking. Woolen 
yftm will answi^. Some budders use strips of cloth listing 
from the tailor's. This stretches as the stock grows, and 
needis no loosening. Sheet India-rubber and gutta percha 
are- used by the curioas. Matting and such material should 
be wet before used, to make it soft and pliable. 

A]»tfeit MiNAa«Mfiinr. In 10 or 20 days alter budding. 
a(!Cbrding'to the vigor of the stock, the bud will have united 
with the stock, and if the band binds closelv, so as to cut 
into Che bark, it must be loosened and re-tied as before. If 
the bud has dried and shriveled, the stdck maybe re-budded, 
if the bark peels. In about 3 weeks after budding, if the 
bflid: is wen united to the stock, the bahd may be removed. 
Bat if it does not bind, it may remain. If it remains on 



^ 

»: 
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dmins winter, the ice U more likely to gn&tt 
around the baud, and injare the bud. Asthebark 
of the cherry curls, Ihc band needs to remain or 
loD^r than oa other alocks. 

In the spring, from the bursting of buds lo th 
leaves becomii^g; half size, cut off the slock ii_ 
which the bud is good, to within 2 or 3 inches of ^ 
the bud, and when the bud has started, tie it lo 
the stump, if it inclines off. Keep down the 
sprouts ; and in July, cut off the stump even 
with the bud, as at the line a, and keep down ^ 
iprouts and sackers. 

iHARCBina is similar to grafting ; it is the onion ciT two 
trees or branches, both retaining their hold in the ^und lill 
they are united or longer. It is practised in vanoos nays. 
Trees of equal or unequal size may he 
united leagthwise or crosswise, by' 
shaving off a little of the vood on 
each, luid fitting ihem nicely together, 
allowing them to join in bark and 
wood, as in grafting. Bind tbeciii 
closely logelher, and apply composi- 

Some trees, that are difficult to propa- 

Sate by grafting or budding, may be 

transferred into thrifty stocks or larger 

trees, in this vay, and after they are 

well united, the lop of the larger tree 

t may be cm off, end the whole growth 

' thrown into the smaller, which may, 

tmrMng. after a while, be cut loose from the 

ground and trimmed off, or it may remain, as in the flgnrs 

OD the left. 

Sometimes inarching is practised in the same way as ^da 
grafting reversed. The object being to invigorate an old or 
slow-growing tree by setting rigorous young trees aroimd it, 
and ioarchiDg with it, as in the Bgure on the right. The end 
of the tree, scarfed on the side next the larger tree, is nm up 
under the bart^ and a bandage and composition applied. 
By inarching, a tree may be sustained beyond its tisual 
period, as the pear c« the quince, by inarching with it young 
pnrnees. 
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Inarching is often practised for curiosity or ornament. A 
small tree may be inarched with its neighbors on each side, 
and then cut loose from the ground, and flourish han^g in 
the air. • We have seen some fine specimens of inarching by 
nature. In one case it was a puzzle whether a limb, in an 
inverted form, grew down and took root in the ground, or a 
tree had grown tip and united with another. 

Re-'Bootino. In some cases scions are set on stocks of 
slower growth, or a different character, as the pear or the 
qmnce, thorn on mountain ash, plums on the slow-growing 
Canada stock, dec., and it is desirable to produce re-rooting, 
that is, roots from the scion, in order to make a larger or 
more durable tree. 

Graft the stock a few inches below the surface^ and cover 
it with fine earth, half way up the scion, which having 
started well, hill up a little around it, and if it does not re- 
root the second year, remove the eartn in July when the sap 
is tending downward, and with a gouge cut the wood 
upward, half an inch or an inch in several places in the lower 
part of the scion, leaving most of the bark entire ; then fill 
up around the roots with fine rich loam, and lay around 
litter, and water moderately, if it be dry weather. The 
descending sap will extend from these tongues and form 
roots. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

A aasAT deal depends on this operation — far more than 
most persons suppose. A farmer dismissed a hand because 
he set only 9 trees in a day, during his absence ; the next 
da^ he set the balance of a 100 himself. When tlfty bore 
frmt, the 9 set by the hand proved to be more valuable than 
the 91 set by himself. 

Better expend a dollar in setting a good tree well, than do 
it poody 'j but this is not necessary, for in common cases 
trees can be well set at the expense of 10 or 12 cents each, 
and frequently for less. 

pRSFARiNG A PLAGE FOR Trees. Having prepared the 
soil, as already directed, (page 30,) dig a deep broad hole. 
It should be 1 or 2 feet wider than the roots extend, and bet- 
ter if much wider, and 18 or 20 inches deep, unless ihe sub- 
soil is a compost clay or marl, that will hold water in the 
hole, and then it is better to plant the tree near the surface. 
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Fill the hole nearly up with dccnyed sodA mx/oi wj^ tich 
■lellow earth, aad a liUle of the subsoil that was dug fsnti 
and spread the rest of the subsoil upon (he surlace. i^sppn- 
nre wiU improve it. Tread the earth down a little^ thftt it 
may not settle after the tree is set. 

Taking vr Taess. Some tear up trees as they woq]I4 
worthless shrubs, splitting and breaking -the roots, an4 JA 
many nurseries the roots are cut ofif with the spade. Instead 
of this harsh treatment, the earth should be loosened around 
trees, and all the roots should be gently taken up entire, if 
possible. If any roots are broken or split, they should ke 
cut off smoothly lest they canker. Cut slanting on the under 
side, then the root will start on the upper side, and not tend 
downward. 

Funnuira, which is dipping the roots in mud, is a neces- 
sary preparation, when the trees are to be sent tar, or kept 
long om of the ground ; but the mud should be washed ou 
before setting. 

Baoucuia the Top. In all cases of transplanting, exce^- 
ing early in the fall, the tree is placed under disadvantages, 
though removed .with the greatest care, and it is best to re- 
duce the top a little. But when the roots are reduced^ in 
transplanting, the tops should be reduced even more in pro- 
portion. Trees are sometimes transplanted under such dis- 
advantages, that it is necessary to cut off all the top to 
induce them to start. 50 peach trees brought lh>m N. Jer- 
sey, in a bad condition, nearly all died, excepting six, that 
were cut off near the ground, and they succeeded vrell. 
When the top of a tree has a good form, the branches may 
be shortened in by cutting off one third or one half of tlie 
last season's growm ; this will reduce the q^uantity of foliaoey 
which otherwise might transpire pioisture too fast for toe 
absorption of the mutilated roots ; and as new roots grow, 
a complete head will soon be formed to correspond^ and die 
general contour of the top will not be disturbed. 

pACKma should be done with great care, that every part 
may be safe, and damp moss or litter should be well pooced 
axoand the roots, that they may not dry till they arrive at 
their place. When sent a great distance, moss should he 
used, tis it long retains moisture. Trees may be packed 90 
that they may be safely carried thousands of miles. In 
packing trees to be transported on the ocean, the moss 
should be almost dry, owing to excess of moi^ure fxom 
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die water, trMch induces moaldtness with wet mom; 
and in sodi case the trees should be nearly dried after pud- 
dling. 

Tbe Roots sbottld not Fk£bze while out of the ground, as 
it is very injurious. When closely packed, the efiect is less 
than when exposed to air or sun. After being frozen, it is 
liest to thaw them, closely covered, and better still in a dark 
cellar, or put them into cold water, or bury them in the 
ground immediately. 

Latino in bt the Heels, is placing trees slanting in a 
trench, and covering the roots and lower parts of the stem 
in earth, to save them through winter, or at any time until 
convenient to set them. They should be put in hght soil 
where water will not stand. Small seedlings, and layers, and 
tender trees generally, may be kept during the winter in this 
way, by covering them all over. Trees may be taken up 
early in spring and laid in, to check their growth, till a proper 
time for setting. If not set till late, it may be well to raise 
them fi:om the trench and replace them, to prevent their 
growing. It is also better to have their tops shaded, when 
the weather becomes warm. In this way we have kept trees 
in fine condition till the last of May, which was evident from 
fhe large growth that season. 

Settiko Trees. The land and holes being prepared, as 
named, and the broken roots cutoff, set the tree and place the 
roots in their natural position, and so that thev will not run 
downward, and separate those that lie together; carefully 
guard against settmg too deep, especially on cold, moist 
land. Let the upper roots lie a few mches below the surface 
when the earth is leveled. The roots being adjusted, place 
fine loam on them, filling up closely under the heel of the 
tree, and all aTound the roots so as to leave no cavity, tread- 
ing it down gently, that it may come in close contact with 
the roots. Do not shake the tree, as this will displace the 
small fibres. The hands should be used, not the foot, or a 
harsh implement, in adjusting the Ax)ts and appljdng the 
soil. 

When the hole is filled up level, if it be in spring, make a 
cavity, to catch the rain. If it be in the fall, make a broad 
mound around the tree, 8 or 10 inches high, to keep the roots 
warm, throw off the water, and support the tree, rlace a few 
stones close by the tree, bedded firmly in the mound, then lay 
sods between the tree and the stones, and press them down 

5 
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closely. Thus set, no stakes are necessary, as the lives wiH 
stand a hurricane. It takes but a few minutes to make the 
mound and fasten the tree. In the spring remove the 
mound and make a cavity, as in spring setting. 

MuLCHiNGh is the application around trees, of straw, old 
hay, seaweed, salt hay, old tan, saw-dust, fine shavings, or 
other litter, which is excellent, as it keeps the land moist aad 
li^ht, and when decayed makes manure. Even stones or 
pieces of wood and bark are good. 

WATsama, in time of drought may be necessary to save 
trees the first year. Mulching may save this trouble, or ren- 
der but little watering necessary. One pail of water^ with 
mulching to retain it, will, do more good than 6 apphed to 
the baked earth, where it will soon evaporate. 

Time for Transplanting. We set trees from the latter 
part of Sept. till into May, (if taken up early in spring, and 
laid in b^ the heels,) as most convenient, and with success. 
Fall setting requires more care, especially when late. We 
prefer early in fall, (last of Sept. and 1st of Oct.,) or early 
operations in spring, so far as relates to taking up the trees. 
When set early in the fall, the earth settles around the roots, 
and they grow the next season as though they had not been 
moved. 

Yet many things must be regarded. Feach, apricot, and 
other tender trees, generally do better set in spnng. As to 
carrying trees north or south, see page 62. Better not set in 
wet lands in the fall, unless it is done very early, and the 
trees are set near the surface, and a good mound of earth 
placed around them. In open winters, and on the sea coast, 
where are many changes of weather, fall setting may not 
succeed so well, unless done well and early. 
V In 1847, we set trees of various kinds, m Oct. and Nov., 
some in wet land ; the following winter was open and change- 
able, and the most trying to trees we ever knew, yet they all 
lived and grew well. Set in spring, as early as the land is 
" dry enough to work. If it be not dry early, take up and keel 
them in, as on page 49. By all means take them up before 
vegetation commences, and if well cared for, it is not so im- 
ponant about setting them early, and if the land be wet and 
muddy, delay is better. 

Transplanting in Summer. The late S. Perkins, Esq., 
of Brookline. stated in the Horticulturist that he removed 
many trees in summer, even when loaded with firoit, witli-. 
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out cSteeking the growth or injury to the fruit. A trendy 
sevemi inches wide, is cot rcmnd the tree, outside the roots, 
and as deep as the roots, and fiUed with water, and covwed ; 
and in 30 or 40 hoors the tree is carefdlly taken np aod set 
with the hall of earth. In this way plants or trees may be 
remored, withoat injury, at any time in the season. 

RaMOTiiro Laaob Trbbs. If convenient, it is better to 
prepare hirge trees by dig^g a trench, in spring, araand the 
tree, about as far from &e trunk as the roots can be taken 
up. Dig deep enough to cut off the roots, and fill the traich 
with fine rich loam and mellow manure. Numerous new 
small roots will shoot out, which can be removed with the 
tree, and compensate for the long roots cut off. In most 
cases many roots are lost in removing large trees, and the 
limbs must be cut off still more. In some cases it is neees- 
sair to cut off all the limbs of large trees, leaving only 
stubs, from one to three feet long. Under good manage- 
ment they will soon start with vigor, and furnish a new top. 
Losing the top of a tree retards it but little, but a loss of roots 
destroys its vigor, if not its life. If a tree is to be changed, 
sraft after it is removed, and in this wav the top will be re- 
duced, and an improved one aooa formed. Smnetimes large 
and small trees are removed late in the fiill or eariy in the 
winter with a ball of frozen earth. 

TKAKSFLAirrmo m the Bud. Much has been said about 
suocess and failure in transplanting trees after budding, and 
before the bud starts in the spring. It is evident that a 
transplanted tree will not grow so well the first season after 
transplanting as it would if it had not been removed, unless 
it be done eariy in fall, or set in richer land. Yet if trans- 
planting be well done, early in fall, or very early in spring, 
uto fine rich soil, the buds will start and grow, and attain a 
good size. The practice is not recommended only as a mat- 
ter of convenience. 

CX7LT1VATI0N AND MANURES. 

In some eases, finit trees are set in new lands, in rich 
pMtnres, by roaa-mdes, in loose, mellow, rich soil, where 
they will grow sufficiently fast for a while without cultiva- 
tion or manure. But in most cases trees need manure and 
culture, as much as com or potatoes, and they wiU pay as 
well for eare and ezpenditure. 
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The land among ihiit trees shoald be thoroughly pfiou^hed, 

Siat not too deep among the roots,), and often stirred vn^ 
e i^ough^ cultivator) harrow, or hoe, to keep it light, looser 
and mellow, promoting the growth of the trees, and protect* 
ing them against drought. The land shoald alw be well 
manured, ami kept in a fertile state. 

A tree that has grown long in a place, and is not supplied 
with manure, is much like an animal tethered to one spot, 
with a limited quantity of food. In both cases, food must 
be carried to them, or they tail. Perhaps the tree is too old 
to advance its roots much farther in quest of food, or in ex- 
tension they^ might find scanty fare in a soil preoccupied* 
like the animal that, with a longer rope, is able to trespass 
OB land already fed by a neighbor as hungry as himself. 
Spading around trees, or ploughiag a few furrows near tlMon, 
wiule most of the land is in grass, is only partial cultiTS- 
tion ; but it may answer in a good soil kept in a high con- 
dition. 

Some crops may be cultivated among fruit trees with profit. 
Others are mjurious. Indian com and all smaller graius^ 
and crops generally tha^ ripen their seeds, injure trees. Pota- 
toes and other root crops are favorable ; so are squashes^ and 
vines generally. Clover, as pasturage, is favorable; as 
mowing, injurious. Pasturing orchards with small animals, 
as hogs, calves, sheep, and poultry, have a good effect, and 
they destrov insects, as the animals devour the fallen tnuX^ 
insects and all. Sheep are good against cankerrworma. 
The treading and rootmg of animals destroys or annoys 
insects in the soil. Sometimes hogs strip the bark from the 
roots of trees, and must be watched. 

It is more economical to manure liberally, and take off 
crops; as the constituents of vegetables are generally differ? 
ent from those of trees ; but when the trees nearly cover the 
land, it shoald be wholly devoted to them, and the manuring 
and culture continued, as the extra produce, and superior 
quality of the fruit, wiU amply repay the cost. The &iest 
orchard in the country (page 27) has produced large crops 
of vegetables that have paid all the expenditures. 

A great variety of manures is useful for trees, and various 
kinds besides animal manures are often best and cheapest : 
jet animal manures, about 1 part in 2 or 3, are very good 
in compost. Mud, peat, or muck is excellent, if dug and 
tOEpoaeo. to the air and frost one season.. They are much 
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impiOTed by the addHioii of athes, 10 or 20 Imslieto to the 
om. A small quantity of lime, salt, soot, and pkuter, 
axe also excellent. Th^ form a cheap and ▼alnaUe ma* 
nnie. 

Botten wood, hay, straw, kayes, sawdast, chips, shavings, 
weeds, &c., are excellent mannre for trees ; bat some alkali, 
such as lime or ashes, should be added to nentraliie the 
acidity. These substances are all excellent for mulching. 
Fine charcoal is good ; so are saltpetre, nitrate of soda, m 
small quantities. Guano is good, properly mixed in loam, 
but it is usually dear. 

Salt lye or soap-boilers' waste, mixed with loam, also 
soap-suds, sink-water, and urine, are valuable, and it is best 
to mix them in compost. Bone manure and horn shavings 
are good. Almost every vegetable substance in liberal por- 
tionsy animal substances in a moderate way, well prepoied, 
and mineral substances in profusion or in a small way, ac- 
cording to their strength, are beneficial to trees, when prop, 
erly parepared and apfdied, and a variety is usual^ the 
best. Even coal-ashes are useful on any soil. &ack- 
smiths' cinders are good for pear-trees and grape-vines. 
Night-soil mixed with loam is fine, and even granite-dust is 
useful. 

Compost for all Kinds of Tubes, &c. One cord or 100 
bushels of mud, muck, peat, or heavy loam, for dry, sandy 
or gravelly soils : or the same quantity of sand, gravd, or 
light loam for clayey, muddy, or moist soils ^ or common 
k»m, or a mixture of different kinds, for a soil of common 
texture. Add 20 or 30 bushels of manure from the stable, 
barn-yard, or hog-pen. Add 10 bushels wood-ashes, half a 
bushel of salt, and a peck of plaster ; a little less of these 
for moist land, and more or twice as much for dry soil. 
These will make a good compost for any trees or plants ; but 
if convenient, add any of the materials named as manures 
in this chapter. 

Liquid Manures. Soap-suds are a good manure for trees 
and plants of every descnption, as they contain a variety of 
elements. We have with this manure alone rendered poor 
^d highly productive. Rev. M. Allen, of Pembroke, a 
veteran and distinguished fanner, showed to us highly 
valuable effects from applying soap-suds liberally around 
large apple-trees in grass land. To suds, add smk-water 
and urine, and all these, in mixture or separate, are better 

5* 
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for the growing plant for finrmeating a few weeks. Fiwa 
almost eveiy manure, particalarly those that are readily 
soluble, a good liquid manure may be made. 

TRAINING. 

Our climate is so warm, that training fruits m a sou&em 
aspect to walls, fences, buildings, banks, 6cc., for the purpose 
of obtaining greater heat, is necessary with only a few 
southern or foreign fruits, in the North. Most varieties cul- 
tivated in the temperate region, come to perfection, even ia 
N. EngUmd, in the common tree form. 

Yet training is sometimes useful to obtain a due degree 
of heat; it is also very ornamental and convenient in a 
garden, giving a beautuul and tasteful appearance, econo- 
mizing room, and furnishing superior specimens of frtiit. 
There are various modes suited to different purposes, situa- 
tions, and tastes. 

Tree Training differs from common tree form in, the pro- 
duction of low and extended branches, caused by cutting 
back the stem, and checking the upper limbs, until the lower 
ones become large and strong from the full force of light and 
heat. It admits of modifications, and is adapted to variooa 
purposes, and to almost every species of tree or plant. 

After one year's growth of the young tree, scion, or vine, 
cut off the main stem, (figure a,) leaving buos on each side. 
Next season, train a branch each way, and a stem upward, 
which cut down as before, (figure b.) The third season, 




Different Stagu of Tr»-Traimng. 

train a new branch each way, and the stem upward, and cut 
back again, (figure c,) and train small limbs on the lower 
branches, on each side, or on the upper side only. Another 
reason, train up a stem and cut aown again, training out 
another branch on each side, and limbs on another branch, 



e kept tnclc, to indoce knr bnnchc*, 
•ud give them « BtrDcg gioirth fint. 
Fui TBuKuia is a Mnreoieut form, and is much prKtia«d 



with gtafea, peachra, ueciaiines, atnicoM, plums, flgs, he. 

H(»iioNTAL TaAiiniia is a very neat and omameuti) 
■aodc, giring a good eipositioii lu light, heat, and air. li 
ia ptaoised with grapes, pears, apples, Ice. The difltancs 




Uoriiimliil Traiiting. 

bOiraen the laterals should be fiom 10 to 30 inches, accoid 
JMg to the size of (he tree <x viae. 
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At the splendid snd beauliEU 
TiU> of J. P. Cushio^, Esq., io 
Watertown, in this vicnul^, iriiere 
nnmenHU expeiioKnls ore nude ill 
every depHrlraeut of cullivtitioii, 
pear trees are trained in this vvf, 
and each branch ^railed with a 
difiluent kind, servmg an impor- 
tant purpose of utility, as well as 



QDiHOtrtLLi TaABiiNs. In this 
mode, the tree is ma up lall, the 
branches not extended wide, but 
bent down and fastened u first by 
lines. Il is a neat, compact mode, 
requiring but little room, generally 
•bout half a rod equare, and from Q™,«tn, rrtrfntof 
the branches depending, abundant ^' 

beariuc is induced. Some cut 
back Ibe main branches annaijly, 
in liuning, to give vigor to the 
lower branches. 

FviiMmAL Thiihihs Is a neat 
and beauliM form, adapted to 
apples and pears, and i( affords 
the advania^ of light and air lo 
all parts, as the top branches do 
"""^w the lower. 

, HoorTmiN- 



► 



or of ta^e. 



in a circle, 
and several 



1 the outside, o 



branches iiom a central vine, (as ii 



the fip"^'!) 
n arbor, in a sptrtl fonn. 



PRUNING. 

Many frait-growers ran into extremes. Some prune too 
madly others too little, or none at all ; and some ran fint 
into one extreme and then into the other, neglecting their 
trees fat yeaiSy and dien poning to rainous excess. Most 
trees nee4 moderate pranmg only. Some require pruning 
to give them (npper form, and it is necessary to clear away 
doad and decaying limbs. 

Byvjadicious praning we have more thrifty trees, lavger 
folisge, and larger and finer fruit, and the sun and air are 
admitted into the top, to improve and perfect the fruit. The 
c<tttihg off of a large hmb is injurious, as there is usoally 
a large root corresponding, which will be seriously afibcted 
by the loss, and the whole tree must suffer. 

Yer^ compact tops may need thinning. Be cautious about . 
ff^ into a tree to prane with hard boots or shoes on, when 
the Dark peels. Use a fine saw for large branches, thai pare 
smoothly. Varions applications are made where large lunbs 
tte cut. Grafting composition, also a nuxture of equal pjortt 
of day and cow manure, are used for large wounds from 
catting of limbs and injuries. Alc<^ol, with as much she!-* 
lac dissolved in it as will make it of the consistence of paint, 
^lied with a painter's brush, is excellent. It exclud^ the 
air and water, and is unafRscted by change of weather. 

Ton FOR pRumNo. Volumes have been written on this 
fabject, a |n^at part of which is mere theonr. Many prune 
i* tl|e spnng from custom, and others in June becaose the 
vooad heals quicldy^ not reflecting that it is of, more im- 
portance that the wound heal soundly than quidcly. We 
S^v6 directicois according to our experience for 30 years. 

Slight pruning^ in which very small limbs, or dead limbs 
of a^ size, are removed, mav be performed when most con- 
venient, in any season. Moderate pruning should be done 
ia JKne^ July^ or August, though it will answer very well 
^ Dec. If trees are pruned in July, Aug., or Sept., the 
wood will become hard, sound, aiul well seasoned, and com- 
o^oe healing over ; and it is not material, otherwise than 
^ appearance, whether it heals over the first, second, or 
^td year, as it will remain in a healthy state. 

We should prefer Oct., Nov., or even Dec., to the spring, 
vhich is the worst season. The trees then are full of sap^ 
and it oozes out at the wound, which turns black and decay% 
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like a tree cut in the spring, and allowed to retain the baric. 
But if limbs, ever so largei are cut in Aug. and Sept., the 
irood will become hard and remain so, if it never heals om. 

Thirty-two years ago, in Sept., we cut a very large branch 
from an appie-tree, on account of injury by a gale^ Tbm 
tree was old, and it has never healed over ; but it is nem 
sound, and almost as hard as horn, and the tree perfectly 
sound around it. A few years before and after, large ham 
^ere cut from the same tree in spring ; and where they wwa 
cat off the tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be 
put into the cavities. 

Prunino Yoxtno Txsas ahd Braztohbs or Labok Ovbs. Sida 
shoots of youn^ or nursery trees should not be cut off at 
ftrst, as it will mduce weakness in the stem, the trees will- 
bend over, and staking cannot save them. The only reni- 
edy is to cut them off, and let them start anew. 

Examine a young tree with numerous side branches all 
the way up the trunk, and you will find that it tapws off as 
it ascends, showing that every limb gives additional streaigA. 
to the tree below it, down, not only to the ground^ but to the. 
roots also. The lower limbs of young trees are like tribola^ 
ries to rivers, which serve to strengthen and enlarge them« 
Remove these tributaries, and where will be the nolSe river? 

Spur PauinNG is the shortening of lateral branches, by 
cutting them off a few inches from the stem ; and occasioii. 
ally the largest should be cut off smoothly at the trunk, aad 
thus gradually reduced, as the top of the tree is formed. 

If you would have large trees, under which you can pass 
with teams, do not make them tall at once, but train taam 
up, retaining side branches to give body and health to thft 
tnink and roots till you get your tree up, and an elevated 
top to perform these offices. This may be done gradually, 
and with success, cutting away the lower limbs as the t^ 
becomes large. In the first place, cut out the largest aide 
limbs, that they may not become too large, or cut them oS 
a little way from the trunk, to check their growth, while tha 
trunk grows and attains a larger proportuxL ; then theyr am- 
putation will produce less effect. 

Allied to the cutting off of side shoots, or sthf^n^ the 
side leaves from young trees, is the trimming of la^ge limbs 
by cutting off all shoots and spurs a considerable distance 
fiiom the trunk because they do not bear fruit, when they 
perform an equally important office in giving growth ana 
strength, not cmly to the branch, but to the trunk and root. 
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STOCKS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

€taeat attentioii should be paid to the selection of stocks^ 
fat they often have an important effect on the growth, pnv 
dnetion, and life of the tree, and on the quality of the fruit. 
la most cases, grafted and budded trees are smaller and shorter 
Itved than natural trees. The nearer the stock and scion are 
aUM, the more hardy and longer lived the tree will be. On 
tile contrary, the wider the difference the sooner the tree will 
come to an end. In extreme cases of disparity, as the pear 
and the apple, they generally die in a few years. 
• Seedling stocks are best, as suckers are liable to send up 
rackers, to have a stinted growth, and die prematurely. 
Sotnetinies there are great advantages in putting scions on 
stocks different from themselves, as we shall show under 
different species. 

Effbots of the Stock oh thb Scion and Fruit. Some 
years ago we published our views, showing that the stock 
affeebtd the fruit in various ways. This novel view was 
g&asraXky opposed. But as science increases, the best prac- 
tieal men acknowledge the fact, and profit by it. 

We have never read various articles of any writer, nor 
conversed much with an intelligent cultivator, who has not 
aetoowledged, directly or indirectly, that the stock affects tbt 
firnit of the scion. We could quote numerous authorities 
and hundreds of cases showing that the stock affects the 
Ihiit "for better or for worse." It affects the size, form, 
ccflor, quality, time of ripening, production, time of bearing, 
year of bearing, and as to health and perfection, or defects 
and decay. And the higher up the stock is grafted, the 
greater will be its effect on the scion. 

We have noticed several cases of late plums grafted into 
a branch of an early tree, and when the early plums ripened, 
the leaves fell from the whole tree, and the late fruit faild 
fipom want of foliage. We grafted an apple that was usually 
sound on the top of a tree, the fiiut of^ which was fdway? 
wat^-cored, some of it almost a ball of waier ; and that 
gnfted fruit was always water-cored, but not so on the 
other trees. Mr. Rivers, of the Strowbridgeworth nursery, 
£ng., says that "some pears that are worthless on pear 
stocks are improved ana fine on the quince;'' and every 
orttiTator talks in a similar way. Joseph Cooper, Esq., ot 
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New Jersey, had Vandevere apples affected with bitter rot } 
he grafted them with other kinds, and the firuit had the same 
defect. And he said, << I have, in numerous instances, seen 
the stock have great influence over the fruit grafted thereon, 
in bearing, size, and flavor." 

Downing, while on this as a main subject, says that stooks 
never effect any alienation in the identity of ibe variety or 
species of fruit, yet he immediately speaks of <<fine fruit 
trees whose seeds have established the reputation of fidelity 
to their sort ; but when grafted on another stock, they tose 
this power." Thomas, in speaking of using stocks dinereal 
from the graft, says, << Besides increasing the productiveneas 
of some varieties, the quality too is changed, and sometimes 
improved." Again, << Stocks may hasten or retard ripening ) 
they may affect the size, color, and quality of fruit." 

Generally, the scion governs, but the stock modifies. On 
the contrary, the stock preserves its identity below the graft, 
though grafted low and when small, so that a sucker from 
the root or below the graft will yield fruit like the stock ; yet 
sometimes the scion modifies the stock or its root, impar tmg 
some of its characteristics to it. Eirtland says toat the 
Newtown Pippin will give roughness of bark (its own peeu* 
liar habit) to the stock. Some scions change the root of the 
stock to their own peculiarity. Mr. S. L. Goodale, a very 
observing nurseryman and u'uit-grower, Saco, Me., stalesi 
in the Horticulturist, that he grafted vigorous kinds of plume 
on slow-growing Canada stocks, and they ran to tops, tike 
roots being less than those not grafted. We have other 
cases. It is evident that the scion and stock have a recipro* 
cal influence on each other ; yet each maintains the piinetpal 
control at its own end of the tree. 

EFFECTS OF SOIL, CLIMATE, LOCATION, CtTL- 
TURE, MANURE, PRUNING, OVER-BEARING 
AND THINNING. 

Soils have a powerful effect in the modification of fimt, 
80 much that some are large, fair, and of the greatest excel* 
lence on one soil, and worthless on another. They also wy 
the time of ripening, and materially affect the tree in growthi 
health, size, and longevity. 

Cl»ate greatly affects both trees and fruit. Some wie* 
ties will flotirish only in the region of their nativisy, not 
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lenng remoTRl even to the East or West ; while othen 
wem. adapted to almost every dime, and even to different 
heoBBflpheres. Nearly all foreign apples fail in this coondy, 
yet ibe Chravenstein and Red Astrachan flourish well m 
ahnest «very section. Of 800 foreign pears tried here, only 
a few are valuable ; yet some are of grcAt excellence in 
afanoet every section. Some foreign cherries, peaches, and 
plums are excellent, yet our indigenous fruits of every de- 
seciption are taking precedence oi exotics. 

LooATioH has a great influence on the crop and qoahty. 
Low lands, near smusdl streams of water, are usually frosty. 
By large foodies of water, a spray rises and extraas the frost 
before the sun shines, and prevents injury. In winter, this 
&vorable influence is lost by bodies of fresh water, as they 
becrane frozen. Locations bordering on salt water are 
varmer in winter and cooler in summer, as the atmoqihere 
is modified by the more equable temperature of the water. 

(Weltered locations, particularly those that are screened from 
te north winds, are the most liable to frosts. (Page 180). 
fai SBch situations, trees are subjected to the widest extremes 
of tcmperatore; thawing by day, and freezing by night, 
vhieh often destroy tender trees, or buds, or blossoms in 
npnng. Yet such warm locations may be necessary in the 
llorth, to teing late kinds to perfection, and even training 
may foe requisite in addition. In cities, large towns, and 
eten in villages, the cold is usually less severe ; hence, some 
tsnder trees flourish in such places. 

Elevated lands are generally best for fruits ; and though 
exposed to frost than low lands, during 24 hours or the 
r, the high lands, on an average, are cooler. In some 
places on the Connecticut river, vegetation is 3 or 4 weeks 
more forward than on the neighboring highlands. An ele* 
vatian of 600 feet is equal to a degree of north latitude. 
Hence a high mountain has the climate of a more northern 
fegion. A hollow among highlands is colder than such a 
silnation down lower. 

Sometimes the buds or blossoms are killed below, and 
sscape above, a horizontal Une ; so nice is this distinction) 
sometimes, that only the tops of tall trees have fruit on dxem. 

G-reat elevation is unfavorable, from the pelting of winds 
ii^oa tender blossoms, fruit, and foliage, and in some cases 
k is too cold to perfect the fruit. 

CoiiTOBS has a powerful efiect. Where the s<»l long 
6 
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remains stationarj, the roots and the trees become in' A 
measure stationary also, and the fruit is light and worthkM. 
Those anac<|uainted with good management of fruit tree^ 
can' hardly imagine the good effects of cultivation. The 
effects of good culture are as evident in the quaUty and good 
appe>arance of fruit as in the product. 

MANxniB is necessanr to the successful production of aH 
kinds of fruit, unless they are raised in new or rich tends. 
On old lands it is indispensable, and a variety is requisite 
to give perfection to frmt, more particularly when the land 
has become exhausted. Sometimes manure has a great 
effect on the quality of fruit, as well as on its production, 
size, fairness, &c. On old lands, ashes, plaster, lime, bone 
manure, Ace, should be applied liberally. 

PaimiNa, judiciously practised, has an important effect 
both in the quantity and quality of fruit. We have improved 
trees, that yielded but little poor fruit, by moderate pruning, 
so as to produce a good crop, of an excellent qualitv. The 
nutriment necessary to support decaying limbs, and super- 
fluous suckers and branches, was turned to the pfodOCTon 
and perfection of the fruit. In this way, a half hour's labor 
will sometimes increase the crop to the amount of sffvenl 
dollars. 

OvBB-BSARiNo AND Thinnino have influence also. Itt 
some cases, a tree hangs so full that it is impossible for it 
to perfeict the whole crop ; and the consequence of alkywing 
it all to remain on,will be small, pale, insipid fruit. In many 
cases of over-fubiess, if half the crop be taken off while 
small, the other half would not onlv equal the whole in 
quantity, but owing to large size, udmess, and superior 
quaUty, it would sell for more, perhaps twice as much, in 
iie market. 

ACCLIMATION. 

In changing fluiy variety of fruit from one climate to 
another, the removal should be under favorable circumstan- 
ces. In carrying trees to a colder climate, it should be done 
in the sprins, that the growth and ripening of the tree may 
be in accordance with its new climate, and not have a cold 
winter come suddenly on the luxuriant growth of a warmer 
region. On the contrary, on carrying trees to a warmer 
climate, transfer them in the fall or early winter, to avoi4 
the sudden changes from a cold winter to dry, hot sammer. 
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pai the Iwtter way to aceostom ihiit to a diiEBrant dimata 
19 by canying sdcms or seeds ; the latter should be prefierred, 
vhen they ^1 produce the genuine kinds. In th^ cases, 
the growth of the whole tree, and its habits, will in some 
measure be adapted to its new home. There are but few 
foreign apples worth cultivating in this country, as they are 
defective ^ yet we have superior apples, admirably adapted 
to oar diznate, from the seeds of foreign kinds or their de* 
scendants. Most foreign pears fail from some imperfections, 
yet we have fine hardy natives from their seeds. 

By acclimation, the peach has travelled gradually from a 
region of perpetual summer, to a cold clime, where it often 
beun, without injurv, 30 or 40 degrees below freezing. We 
have Baldwin apples in Maine that have been there 50 
ynis, which are perfectly hardy, while those carried from 
this region to that State often iaU in cold winters. 

DWARFING. 

For wsat of room, or for the purpose of causing trees to 
bear yoving, dwarfing is desirable, and in this way larger 
■yefimens of fruit are ofren obtained. Dwarf trees are 
UBoally very great and early bearers. In a small garden, 
lirtiere there is room for only a few large trees, man^ dwarfii 
WAj be aet, affording a variety and succession of fruit. If 
a piece of land be set with many dwarfe, instead of a few 
Imrgs standards, a crop of fruit will be obtained much ear- 
lier : and in this way, a small lot may be made ornamental. 

Xne best way of dwarfine is to use a stock naturally 
small, as the paradise stock tor the apple : the Canada, and 
ether slow-growing stocks, for the plum ; the quince or thorn 
finr the pear ; the plum for the peach ; the mahaleb slock for 
the cherry, ^c. The paradise stock reproduces itself from 
seed, the fruit of which is smaU and add. There is a hirge 
dwarf kind, called Doucain, the fruit of which is sweet, pro» 
dnced also by seed. Mahaleb is a wild cherry of Europe. 
In every species of fruit, there are some slow-growing kinds 
that may be used for dwarfs. 

We have often raised trees, of the same spedes, that dif- 
fered more than half in their growth. Dwarfs may be made 
IqT working a slow grower on a stock, and the desuable kind 
on that. Frequent transdanting tends to dwarf any tree, 
\q retarding its growth. Dwarfs may be made of any tree 
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hf I90^rmnmngf shmrteiimg^im of tbe Imnckefly aad fMlg 
only modeiate culture. 

BOTATION. 

In raising musery trees, or growing standards, there muse 
be a rotation of crops, or great care to supply, in the ma- 
nures, those elements that abound in the trees. We saw 
some seedling apple trees of one year's growth, the rows at 
which ran across a strip of land in which seedling apjdes 
had grown the year previous. The stocks on mat strip 
were about half as large as the others. On a part of ^ 
other land were plum seedlings the previous year. There 
the apple seedlings were not quite as large as where other 
crops nad grown, which shows that, though one species 
of trees will grow tolerably well after another, yet tMy 6» 
better to succeed other crops. Numerous other experiments 
show the same results. Cir. Lee, editor of the Scmtnem Cai- 
tivator, sajrs that a nurseryman lost 17,000 grafted apple 
trees, in consequence of having exhausted th« toil ei m» 
ments necessary for their formation, by having grown, ywir 
after year, and removed from the land, crops of tvtesL 
AnaljTsis avowed that there was a lack of potash and hoM^ 
which stable manure did not sufltciently supply; and h» 
further says, that yon may as well grow one variety of plaiil» 
year after year, for a century, on the same land^ as to fiittea 
the same kind of hogs year after year, in the same pen, l^ 
supplying the food they need. To this remark we would 
add, that if you turn pigs into a lot of clover, roots, nuts, or 
fruit, and remove them and put in others, when the food is 
mostly consumed, the second lot must be fed more than the 
first ; 80 of trees. A piece of land may be so rich as Ix^ 
produce a good growth a number of years ; then it may 
need manure, and of particular kinds, eontainiag the tia^ 
ments composing the trees. If trees are lemoved^or decays 
and others of the same species are set on the same landi 
liberal manuring will be necessary in raising another erop. 
A renewal of the soil may be necessary from the forest er 
pasture. If the trees decay on the land, ihe nrocess wiU be 
slow, and there will at first be much add in the votten wtood, 
and there will also have been much exhaustion firqm proa- 
ings, waste of leaves scattered to the winds, and the MiMOval 
of flruit. Theae tosses must be supplied. TlisGe fiMie tkiaw 
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Ite imgtKtBiace of ehanging the site of an oichaid wlieii the 
trees hare decayed, or changing the soil, and addiiig lime, 
ashes, salt, chiurcoal, dec., in addition to common stable 
maanre. 

NEW VABIETIES FKOM SEED. 

A few varieties of tait only prodaee the same from seed, 
in this way some peaches, a few plums, apricots, and cher- 
ries axe profKigated. Most kinds are propagated by grafting 
and bodoing ; and from the effects of the stock, and from the 
miziiig of blossoms, a great many new varieties are pro* 
daeed from seed, the most of which are worthless, tending 
back to the natural type, or wild state. 

Yet incidentally, and by design, new and superior fruits 
are c<»stantly produced. In this way we have, of compar- 
atively recent production, nearly all our best fhiits, and we 
are making valuable acquisitions annually. Many of the 
best kinds of fruit are cultivated together; and when in 
blossom, they mix by wind, by insects, and by interminglii^ 
ef branches, so that a profusion of new kinds are orodnced. 

A cross between two kinds is formed by shaking the branch 
of one over the other while in blossom. A more scientific 
way is to remove the stamens of a flower, as it begins to 
eacpand, and then cover it with gauze, and when the oistils 
are perfect, apply to them the pollen of a desired kind, and 
cover again tiU out of blossom. This forms a regular cross 
of desired kinds, and the parents are well known. (Page 
76.) 

DO SOME VARIETIES DECLINE ? 

On this subject there is ample room for argument and 
theory, on both sides. In some parts of the world, and in 
different ages, varieties of fruit have apparently declined. 
This seems a powerful reason in favor of the affirmative of 
dus question ; but it is more plausible than sound. Perhaps 
we ought to blame the culture, not the fruit ; for while a kind 
declines in one section, it flourishes m full vigor in another, 
and even in the same section, in a congenial soil, and under 
good management. A variety may flourish in new lands ; 
bat soon some ingredient is exhausted, and it will never 
flourish there again, unless sdentiflcally manured, that is, 
%idk dM deficient elements. The St. Michael or Wfcdie 

6* 
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l)o7eoB0 pear, that cracks and blights in the M pvti oi 
N. England, is in full vigor in the Middle and Western 
States : and under superior management in Boston, they are 
very nne. It also ooes pretty well in the interior iS N. 
England. 

Generally, it is the soil, not the fruit, that declines, fkom 
repeated cropping, without suitable manure to preserve its 
original iiertihty. Perhaps there is in the soil no potash or 
other alkali, to dissolve nlex for the plant or tree, or some 
salt or other ingredient is wanting. 

Fruit may decline from a change in seasons, or from a 
eountry gradualiy undergoing a change in its climate l^ 
reason of the reduction or increase of forests, by the feda* 
mation of wet lands, by changing the course of streams, or 
other increase or decrease of todies of water. Locatioa 
and elevation often have an effect equal to a change of oti* 
mate. All these things, and many others, have e&cts, par« 
ticularly on very susceptible kinds. 

A variety may decline from being on unhealthy stocks, 
and the scions from it may retain and continue the drfect. 
Sometimes we have a great change in weather, both in 
summer and winter, and the constitution of the atmosphere 
may be occasionally modified. Fruits generally decline, not 
from intrinsic defects, but from external circumstances. The 
eholera and potato rot do not indicate any decline in the 
human race or in that valuable esculent. 

A fruit may decline in what is cs^ed its native climate 
where the tree had its birth, when in reality its true nativit|r 
was in a more congenial region where the seed grew. This 
first cause is often overlooked in tracing the origin of fruits. 
The orange fails here, though produced from seed, as that 
was raised in a milder clime. Grafting and budding tend 
to deterioration, as the stock and scion often vary in their 
habits, even when of the same species ; (page 59 ;) and whan 
the stock and scion are of different species, as the <}uince, 
thorn, mountain-ash, and apple for the pear, there is stilt 
greater degeneracy in tree, though there may not be in fruit. 

Though there is far less declension in fruit than is gener- 
ally supposed, yet there are,doubtless,cases in which decline 
is peculiar to, or inherent in, the variety. It is the same 
with fruits as with races of ammals and vegetables gener- 
ally. They may decline from inherent defects, or from exter- 
MA circamstances. 
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TO INDUCE FRXHTFULNESS AND EABLY 

BEARING. 

In some cases, it is desirable to bhng fruit trees into ear^ 
kearing, to determine the kind, and for other purpoeea. 
tren may grow large and Inxonamlyi and be a long tioia 
in bearing. 

Boos PauNiiro has been practised of late years, for this 
pQTpose. The roots are laid bare, and some of the longest 
axe eat off a few f<^ frran the tree ; this checks its growth, 
aad eaily beuing is the result. This is practised also for 
the poi^pose of dwarfing in gardens, where small trees are 
ve&nred. The fall is a favorable season for this operatioiL 
nit it shortens the life and restricts the siae of the tree, aai 
ranks with Uie foncy work of the amateur. 

RnfOHHo. Carefully remove a ring of bark about one sixth 
of an inch wide from a limb you would form blossom buds, 
or retain and perfect its fruit, but do not cut the wood. Aa 
the sap returns in the bark, it will be checked, and tend to 
the growth and fruitfulness of the branch, but at the expense 
of the rest of the tree. It is like starving one pig to latten 
another, instead of keeping both growing. Granulations 
will be formed, and the wound healed ; then the sap will 
pass on, else the branch would die. This may be done in 
Jnly, to form blossom buds, and just before blossoming ; to 
set fruit, retain and improve it. It is adapted to the pear 
and apple. 

Behdiho thb Limbs down, and fastening them in that po. 
sition, as m quenouelle training, retains the sap in them, 
inducing bearing and improvement in fruit, witnout injury 
to tbe tree. Hence there is more philoso{>hy than whim in 
the saying, that the bending down of fhdt trees by heavy 
mows indicates a fruitful season. 

Tkansplantiivg a tree frequently has a tendency to check 
its growtbt and cause early bearing ; but it will reduce its 
ai^e, and shorten its life. The effect is the same as root 
pruning, as roots are lost by removal. 

Stocks. By putting scions into stocks of slow growth^ aa 
pears on quince and thorns, luxuriant plums on Canada 
slodisj peaches on plums, apples on paradise stocks, the 
aieet is similar to root pruning, both in causing early bear- 
mg and in the final effect on the tree. 
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SaoBnirora-iH is the most saocessfnl, ooiiTeiiieiit) aod 
ii^arioiis mode. In Jul^^ clip off about a third of the pvesent 
year's growth; this will cause the formation of blossom 
buds, instead of an extension of .wood, as would be the caae 
without clipping. We have founiil this very effectual on the 
peach. If buds haye set naturally, cutting off half the laK 
year's growth early in the spring will generally improye the 
fruit by redttcmg its quantity. 

Chak&i of Soil aiid Additioit of Cownairrs, Sometimes 
the soil may be too rich in yegetable and animal manureSy 
and a change of a part for grayel, sand, or kwua, with the 
addition of ashes, salt, Ume, charcoal, bone manure, See*f 
may be necessary. Again, trees may suffer from poyerty, 
and require richer soil, manures, and condiments, also more 
culture. A lean, porous soil of sand and grayel may require 
mud, peat, clay or loam, and yegetable matter. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

» 

These are yarious, often beyond the control of man, and 
some eyen defy his powers of inyestigation. We haye 
treated of spring frosts and insects, under these heads. 
Drought is a common cause in our long, hot summers, es- 
pecially on dr^ lands. The preyentiyes are deep culture 
and frequent stirring of the sdl, the mixing clay, mud, peat, 
and marl with dry soils, the use of salt, ashes, and plaster, 
mulching or coyering the land. 

There may be an abundance of manure, and yet lime, 
ashes, salt, bone manure, iron, or some other ingredient, may 
be wanting. The soU may contA too much yegetable 
mould, and not enough grayel and sand. 

(General debility of the tree, or some disease or affection 
unknown, may cause failure. A hard winter, or snddea 
changes from heat to cold and the reyerse, may injure the 
tree, or kill the blossom buds. 

A powerful wind, or heayy storms, when the trees are in 
blossom, may beat off and waste me pollen or fi5rtilizi&|r 
dust ; hence a failure, sometimes, on the windward side oC 
a tree only. A yery powerful heat at this season is supposed 
to haye an unfayoraole effect, perhaps by hastening too rap- 
idly the process of inflorescence, which may preyent the 
usual operations of insects on the flowers. We haye knowii 
huft crops after cool weather at the time of flowering, which 
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kved tbe blosaora for aeireral weeks. Sii^ tnst, and 
cold winds, are more destructive when the fruit is setting, 
or soQQ after, than when the tree is in bloom. The most 
ceBunon causes of failure are evident and remediable. They 
am a want of manure, thocoogh cuUure, and jndicioiit 



SCRAPING, WASHING, SLITTING, AND 
DISBAKKING. 

8eaAm» the ross and loose bark from fruit trees, with a 
deck scraper or other implement, is very beneficial ; it gives 
a healUij action to the bark, and deprives insects of shelter, 
and liest for their eggs. This may be done at any time 
ezoepting ^^ring, when the wounded bark turns black, and 
causes decay. June is a good time. 

Washes of various kinds are useful in destroying insects 
and their eggs, in giving the trunk and branches a nesk and 
heathy appearance, and serving for manure as they run 
down around the roots. Caustic washes, as a solution of 
potasfay lime, wood-ashes, &c., are beneficial, and are very 
efficadoas in destroying wood-lice, preventing the operations 
oS borers and destroying their eggs. 

A strong lye of wood-ashes is a very convenient and ex- 
ceUent wash ; and if the ashes are applied with it, so much 
the better. One pound of potash to a pailful or 2 gallons 
of water makes a verv strong wash, and it is highly valua- 
ble. Some have used 1 pound to a gallon without injuring ; 
others have injured trees by so powerful a caustic. Fresh 
lime is good, but it should not be used as whitewash, as it 
will injure the trees by closing the pores of the bark, and 
preventing the favorable effects of dews, rains, and air, and 
a canatic coat long on the bark is liable to kill it. Besides, 
whiteswash on trees is unsightly. Use hen or other manure 
with lime, to destroy its tenacity ; then the whole wdl be 
gxadualiy washed down the tree for manure. 

Scft-aoapi strong soap-suds, and whale oil soap quite strong, 
axe valxiaMe washes. Add ashes to soap-suds. A compound 
may be made of soap-suds, tobacco water, soot, a little 
salt, hen, pigeon, or cow dung, sulphur, and other nauseous 
and rich substances, more or less, that will be highly useful 
ift destroying insects, cleansing and improving the bark, en- 
aehing the soil,, and annoying insects. 
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Apjfij washes freely, and several times in a year, wkk » 
stiff brash) to all parts of the trunk and the large branches^ 
carefully avoiding the leaves,' if the wash be strong. 

SLiTTiNe TH£ Bark. Some person says that there is no 
more danger of the bark getting too small for the tree, than 
there is of a boy's skin becoming too small for his body. 
But in some cases, under a vigorous growth, the bark of 
trees will crack open, particularly cherry trees, and the wooa 
is liable to crack also. In such cases, slitting may save the 
trees, as the openings will 'be small when there are a num- 
ber of slits. In this operation, do not make long slits with 
the grain of the wood, but make short slits in spiral- form. 
WvSl suitable scraping, washing, and other good mana^;^* 
ment, slitting will seldom be necessary. 

DisBAKKiiva. Old bark-bound trees, particularly apple 
trees, are improved by stripping the bark from the trunks, 
about the time of the longest diiys. In this case, the trees 
should be put into a thrifty state, and the bark taken off 
with great care, so as not to disturb the cambrium between 
the l»rk and wood, which will soon form a fresh, healthy 
bark. This mode has been practised but little. It is weU 
to screen the naked trunk from the sun a few weeks. 

RENOVATING OLD TREES. 

Sometimes old trees, or those not very old, fail from the 
exhaustion of the soil, while they still possess life and vigor 
under good management. In most cases, trees may be 
renovated by ploughing, manuring, pruning, scraping, and 
washing. Let the manure be adapted to the soil, as directed 
on page 53. Keep the land well cultivated. Stir the soil 
often. 

In case trees are far gone by neglect, remove the earth, 
and prune off rotten or decayed roots, and replace fresh sol 
ftom the forest, including mould and leaves, or from a pas-- 
ture not recently or ever ploughed, or any other fre^ soil , 
different from that around the tree, and thoroughly mix with , 
the soil a tiberal quantity of compost. (Page 53.) And if 
the soil be not removed as far as the roots extend, enrich it, 
and stir deep and thoroughly to the extent of the roots, but 
carefully avoid injuring them. 

Prune off about one third of the limbs, including those 
that are dead or decaying ; scrape and wash thoroughly. In . 
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fSiis -wsftoany trees, now useless, may be made to bearabai^ 
duit crops of es^ellent fruit. Many trees that do not now 
prodnce a peck^f &ir (rait, could be made to yield several 
oarrels of the finest qaality, and at a moderate expense too. 
Sometimes the lanre of the 17 years' locust seize upon the 
roots of trees, and draw their support fiom them. Exam- 
ine, and remove this evil, if it exists. 

TO SAVE GIBDLEI) TEEES. 

. T^ilre large scions, long enough to reach over the girdling 
cr decay, scarf oS each end on the side to go next to the 
tree, like the lower end of the scion in side grafting, and 
insert each end in the same way, under the banc, the upper 
end being the reverse of side grafting, and like inarcmng. 
(See figure, right side, page 46.^ In large trees 12 or 15 
scions are inserted, which sustam it. We have seen trees 
8 or 10 inches through that were girdled, or otherwise dead 
in the bark, saved in this manner. 

The sap ascends in the sap wood, and descends in the 
inner bark, and the tree, though starting well, will decay, 
unless by scions the returning juice can descend to the roots. 
Dr. Shurtlefi' had a pear tree with dead bark on the trunk, 
too low down to insert scions. He set young trees near it, 
and inserted them by inarehing ; after a while a sprout came 
from the root, and that was inserted^ also, above the injury. 
The old tree and the young stocks did well, the sprout con- 
necting the trunk with the root. Trees decaymg in the 
bark, all round the trunk, are saved by scions extending 
over the defect, and inserted under the live bark. 

TO PROTECT TREES FROM MICE, RABBITS, &c. 

Meadow mice or moles often destroy trees by girdling. 
As they work under the snow, treading down early snows 
around trees is a preventive. Heamng up a cone of earth 
around a tree, in tne fall, is generally sure. On grass land, 
a cart-load of loam will suffice for several trees, and if 
spread around them in spring, will improve the soil. 

Trees may be saved by tying around them laths, shingles, 
old barrel staves, boards, old leather, canvass, cloth, bireh, 
dec. In England, soot and milk, aj^ed as paint, protects 
trees firom naies and rabbits, and it may be gooa against 
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l^ee. With tobacco, snlphnr, assafcetida, hen or vtgmm 
Banure, or other offensiye sabstanoea, aiu^ mud or day, to 
aive body and tenacity, a mixture may be made that wifi 
donbtleM prevent all dejnnedations of the kind ; and if the 
nuns do not wa^ it (^ m the spring, remove it with soap* 
aods. Indostrions cats are nseftu. 

TO PEOTECT BLOSSOMS FBOM FROST. 

When trees are in bloom, and a frost is expected, wet a 
handle of straw thoroughly, and put it into the tree ; in a 
large tree, several bandies. Or wnen a frost has oecnired, 
fringe the tree all over with cold water, before sattrise,«and 
it will extract the frost without injury. When it is ekmdy 
in the morning, die change to warmer will be gradual, uaA 
the injury less, than when the sun shines on the fiNnen. 
blossoms. 

For a niu&ber of trees, make fires in several parts of the- 
garden, of chips, saw-dust, tan, &c., and then throw on 
some materials rather moist, to make a slow combustion and 
smoke. Do this at 12 o'clock, and keep up the smoke tiU 
sunrise. Trees may be kept back by planting in cool loea* 
tions, on an elevation, or on a northern exposure. By 
placing snow and ice around trees, if it be not abready there 
m plenty, and covering it with straw, hay, tan, shavi&gS) 
&e., blossoming may be retarded. 

INSECTS. 

Numerous insects, of various kinds, prey upon fhdts and 
trees. Some are destroyed with ease, others with difficulty. 
Man, the proud lord of creation, may control the elephant 
and lion, and capture the leviathan of the great deep, and 
yet he must see the favorite products of his industry fiide 
Away before the formidable doings of tiny insects. We 
shall here treat only of those insects that operate generally ; 
and, under each species of trees, of those \hat affect tbU 
kind mostly. 

Mr. David Haggerston, formerly ftrmer and gardener to 
J. P. Gushing, Esq., Watertown, highly distingma^hed for 
skill in his profession, discovered the valuable properties of 
whale-oil soap for the destruction of insects. On the body 
Mid hranches of trees it may be ttsed very strong, even 
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l i tei iMy tidck ; but on fi^iage the rale is to use 1 pound !• 
74 gaUuiis of water. This will kill tender insects, bat not 
amy ones. We have tried 1 pound of oil soi^ to 4 gal* 
Ions of water, on the leaves of all kinds of frai( tiws, and 
various plants ; and this is the strongest that they wul bear, 
and thejr will not bear this in a hot son. It should be 
applied in the evening, as the sun is declinin|^; or very early 
in the morning, so as to dry wholly or partially before the 
son shines warm on the leaves; or on a dnll day. If 
applied when it rains, or immediately before, the effect will 
be less. For want of oil soap, use the same quantity of soft 
soap. It is not so strong, and perhaps more may be used. 

This powerful preparation will not kill rose bogs, and, 
pertiaps, some other extremely hardy insects may eseape. 
For such, steep half a pound of tobacco in a gallon of water, 
and add .ftat to the 4 gallons of solution of whale-oU soap. 
Tbis will destroy them. A i»nt of whale-oil soap weighs 
1 lb. 2 oe. So use a pint to 4^ gallons of water, or ei^t 
nintfas of a pint to 4 gallons. Oil soap of a dark coknr is 
the strongest, as the alkali predominates: that of a light 
color is the weakest, as the oil prevails. Be not afraid of 
lolling a leaf, while insects are destroying milKons. 

Nearly all kinds of birds devour vast numbers of insects 
and their eggs; therefore they should be protected and 
kindly treated. No boys should molest them or their nests, 
bat rather encourage their sweet music and useful labors. 
Toads, snakes, and bats destroy multitudes of insects. 

Ter Rose Bua is a beetle about a third of an inch in length, 
of a slender body, tapering to each end. It comes frcm the 
gvoand in June, at ihe time the rose blossoms. It is the 
grealest pes^that the fruit grower has to contend with, 
coming often in swarms, destroying both fbliage and fruit of 
almost every description. Sometimes they are so nnmeroos 
that the cultivator retires from the scene discouraged, which 
their ravages soon render desolate. Thev often stop the 
growth or destroy tender trees, and ruin the crops of large 
ones. After 5 or 6 weeks, (sometimes they abound only 2 
or 3 weeks,) they suddenly disappear, entering the earth a 
few inches, where they deposit their eggs. A strong solutiob 
of whale-oil soap and tobacco water is the best reme^. 
Ashes, {faster, Ume, 6cc., will annoy but not destroy then. 
(See aJbove,) 

Aranss or Flaut Lice. They are on variioas piantt ; 
7 
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ue of different colors, as green, brown, blae^ black, rad^ 
crimson ; of various sizes, from that of a mite to the big- 
ness of a pear bag ; naked, or clothed in a woolly or fotsy 
covering;, ^s they multiply with astonishing raf^dity, they 
should be destro3red as they make their appearance. 

For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soap-suds, or 
tobacco-water, or all, or any of them, mixed, as strong as 
possible without injury to the leaves. (Page 73.) Lady 
mrd or lady bug, (Coccmellaj) and a green fly (Chrysopa) 
destroy the aphis. 

Leaf Rollers, Ain> Leaf Eaters. There are several 
kinds of caterpillars that roll up leaves that serve as a habi- 
tation and for food. Some live in buds, others fasten several 
leaves together to form a shelter. Some live under the bark, 
and others live on leaves without shelter. Crush them, or 
apply whale-oil soap or tobacco-water. * 

Other Caterpillars, Worms, and Ihsscts, too numer- 
ous to describe, occasionally prey on the foliage of fruit 
trees. For their destruction, use whale-oil soap, or soft 
soap, or a decoction of tobacco, or add this to the soap if 
necessary ; or, when the dew is on, sprinkle on the foluige 
dry ashes, or powdered lime. The liquid is most effectual. 

To Destroy Gtrubs and Insects in the Ground. Stir 
up the earth, and let hogs root it and devour them, if c(»i- 
venient ; fowls are also very useful. Exposure of the earth, 
by ploughing, &c., in fall or early winter, will be a means 
of destruction by frost. Fresh slacked lime, or salt, in 
spring, will have a good effect, both in the destruction of 
insects and improvement of the trees. 

To Destroy Winged Insects, make flambeaux of tar or 
other slow combustion, and thousands will fly into the flames 
and perish. Set open vessels of whey, vinegar, and water^ 
or otner liquid that will retain them, and set in each vessel ». 
lamp, just above the liquid, and many will be caught. In a 
flat vessel of oil, set a light, and cover it with a bell glassy 
besmeared with oil, in which the insects will be canght» or 
they will fall into the dish below. Take transparent ^ttles, 
fill them nearly up to the neck with sweetened water^ awl 
hang them into fruit trees. They will often become filled 
'with a vast variety of insects. Pitchers, mugs, &c», wiU 
answer. Tie them up by the handle so that thev han^ 
obliquely, and fill them two thirds full of sweetenflu water, • 
Many insects are thus destroyed which consume £rnit 
ripcj such ad hornets, wasps, &c. 



TO FRIGHTEN BIRDS. 

The birds, after protecting your fruits from insects, most 
be fhghtened away, unless allowed a share. Inages avail 
bat little ; in one case a bird used a pocket for a nest. BeOs 
put in operation by windmiUs have a good effect. By a 
string extending to the hoase, they may be rung occasionaUf 
when there is no wind. Looking-glasses, or pieces of Uie 
same, suspended so as to swing in the sun, nave a good 
effect^ from their reflective power. A shingle hung by a 
string, swinging and revolving, will frighten birds; bat 
pieces of bright tin are better, and if two be near each other 
so as to rn^e a tinkling, it is better still. Birds, kindly 
treated, are not easily fh^tened. 

TESTING FRUITS FAIRLY. 

A tree, shrub, or vine, may for the first or second year 
c^ bearing produce fruit mferior in size, appearance, and 
flavor, and yet, after a few years, yield the finest fruit. 
Therefore the cultivator should be patient, lest he condemn 
lus best trees. While waiting for a fair test, the tree will be 
gaining in size, and be more valuable for grafting, if it 
should inrove to be poor. The Black Eagle cherry ban so 
poor fruit at first that it would have been destroved had it 
not been raised by a young lady. It is one of the finest 
^nits. 

BLOSSOMS. 

A complete flower has on the outer side green leaves or 
sMb, called the calyx ; the delicate inner leaves, or petah^ 
of Tarimis hues, called corolla ; stamens^ which are nsaally 
long slender stems, next within the petals, having on the top 
ft tex, or anther, in which is contained f^itilizmg dust or 
poUm; and ffistilt in the centre of the flower, which are 
osnaUy shorter and stouter than the stamens, and less in 
Homber. ' The bottom of the pistils is the germ or rudiment 
of fatore firoit, the middle is the styUf and die top the stigma, 
hk sooie flowers, the calyx is wanting, yet a flower is 
ti^Kavded as perfect when it contains, in the same blosson^ 
tNSh stamens and pistils, these being ^e organs essential to 
nfndnction. 




Some tnea or phats have Ibe » ._, 

instils in another, on the same tree, *a com, (the silk is 

pistils, the stamens are on the spindle,} cncombers, kc., and 
are called unnecww. Others have the staminue flowers m 
oat tree or plant, and the pistillate on another, fpa^ 266,) 
as the shepherdia, (page 3S8,) asparagns, &c., ancl moBti. 
Haeioui. Most trees and plants prodacing fruit hare per- 
fte( fitrwers, like the apple, pear, peach, pliau, chernr, fcc. 

No Blows is a term applied 10 apples which osve no 
Hossoms m' seeds, and but veiy little core. We have seek 
■ereral Tarielies. The fruit is very irregular or detbniieA. 
It is said that such anonialies are produced by invgt lii ^ 
Brious, or by inverting a small tree, after burying the top in 
the grcnnd, and it has taken root. We cannot exidaim. 



LABELS. 



_ Vtees should Ite marlLed promptly, distinctly, ukd dnrab^. 
17. It is sufficient to heat miKakeB 
jlding to the vaca- 
tion by losing marks, i. nurseryman loEd SJOO 1^ budding 
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which will occasionally occm', without adding 

tion by losing marks, i. nurseryman loEd SJOC , 

from a falsely marked tree, betbre it bore. So much for a 

Zdw. Write oa it with E parts of Sue verdigris, 2 Ml 
ammoi^B, 1 lamp-blaek, 20 water. Mix in a mtaiar with » 
Ibtte water at lint. Bottle, and shake it occasionallr. Or 
with types, stamp the nambet mi the zinc. If ime Vb 
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Fig. a. 



till oxfdixed or nuted, it may be maiked witii a tad 
fCBcil. CNd zinc is thos prepared. Fig. a. 

Tur OK Lead. Write witn a sharp awl, 
catting through the coat of tin; or stamp 
the name or number with type. Fig. a. 
Use sheet lead in the same way. 

Wood with TtLwmn, Print with com* 
nm types and printing ink, on smooth 
wood, better for being thinly painted with 
white lead, using a lever for a press ; more 
distinct, and, for nurserymen, more expedi- 
tioos than writing. Foor or five of each let- 
ter are enough. BourgecHS, Long Primer, or 
Small Pica, is a good size. Fig. a. 

Wood with WaiTiKo. Use soft, smooth, 
durable wood, and paint with white lead, or, if 
aot ^tinted, moisten the wood, and write with a good strong 
pencil, with a heavy hand. Fig. a. 

Wood with Ntthbibs. A label of durable wood, 
3 to 6 inches long, and one half to an inch wide, 
ttd half as thick. Fig. b. On the comer cut 1 
Midi for 1, 2 for 2, 3 for 3, 4 for 4. For 5, cnt a 
■•tch across the edjge or narrow side ; and for 10, 
ftnotch across the wide side, 2 for 20, 3 for 30, 4 
te 40. For 50, a notch obliquely across the nar- 
R)w ade ; for 100, a liotch obliquely across the 
Mb side. In this simple way any number can 
^ readily expressed, and if made of sound pine 
^ will last man^r years, and it will endure if 
l^ed up in laying trees into the ground. To 
Burk in this way, a knife and any stick are suf- 
^*ient. Make two contiguous sides, one wider ,,,,.^ 
^iuui the other, with a square comer between Fig. b. 
^^. Mark stakes in the same way. In this way each 
▼«*i«ty of fruit is numbered. Figure b is numbered 177. 
^fKr mark, 100 ; next, 50 ; 2 next, 20 ; next, 5 ; 2 next, 2. 
Tins plan is our invention, and from its simplicity and dura- 
^^ty, W6 prefer it to all others, for most purposes. It is 
convenient for marking all kinds of plants by labels or 
stakes, or for marking boxes of earth m which seeds are 
pfgwued f*r sowing in spring. 

FASTBHUfo oir lIbels. Stout twine will generally last a 
yev; leather longer: both are transient. Strips of tea- 
7* 
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<kflcl toftiaie donUe, «iid they exptBd as tlie tiie 
Annealed copper wire is dnrable, but mind that it doea 
cat the limb. Nos. 21 to 23 are a good size. Tin, Bifle> or 

Fig.c 

sheet lead, may be cat wide at one end lor maririf, the 
other ranning to a point, and bent loirad the limb, nm 
point may be nm throog^ a hole in the labd, and ctanciwd. 

MAKING WINE. 

The juice of most kinds of firait, with only the addiri— 
of sugar to some kinds, will make good wine ; and the best 
of vinegar, without sugar. (Page 259.^ Such wine is the 
' best for medicine, being free from akohd, which is nsoalljr 
injurious to health, often doing more injury than the jsiea 
of the gnpej with which it is mixed, does good. (Page 240.) 

There are three imfMrtant requisites in making good wine s 

* body, flavor, and color. Some fruits ccmtain all theje, aa^ 

make excellent wine alone, as the Caiawba grape. OCbeia 

contain only flavor and color. Body or strenipth mey be 

added by sugar ; and this is necessary to correct acidity. 

To make good wine, take well-ripened, bat not erePi^ 
ripened fruit, mash it finely, then press out the juice. In a 
small way, it may be pressed in a stoat doth ; in a larger 
way, in a coffee bag ; on a large plan, in presses. 

Strain the juice, add what sugar is necessary, pot int^ 
bottles, or in casks, set in a cool cellar to moderate fermen- 
tation ; cork lightly at first, lest the bottle or ca^ burat f 
watch carefully, and tighten the cork as the fermentatie* 
alMites, that it may work as little as possible. When fei^ 
mentation ceases, cork closely. A dry cellar is best. 

In this simple way we have made excellent wine of tiir 
juice of various kinds of fruits, and kept it a yeast er twein 
the best condition ; and we never adu narit, as it injavce 
the <|uality ; nor spices, as they spoil the flavor. We piefer 
makmg a strong rich sympt instead of adding water to the 
jaice. It keeps better, it is in less compass, and water vanf- 
be added when used. 

To the juice of currants, which is rather thin, and very 
aoid^ we add a pound of sugar to enoagh to make a ^eeilr 



tfllte. Tfae joke of aiUer fruits reqnSm Vem mgnr ; aad 
ihstwUch is rich does not require so innch to gire it a body. 

Lonc^worth says that << Catawba grapes, well ripened^neM 
no sugar ; not well ripened, require 8 or 10 oances of sagar 
lo the galkm of wine. Isabella makes a sweet wine with 
i| or 2 pounds of sugar to the gallon. When gmpes aie 
ISO ripe, the saccharine &nnentation takes place in the ftvit, 
which gives it more sweetness, bat less ievor.'' 

Wine may be made from green grapes, or even from the 
kaves and tender shoots of the Tine, mashed in water, by 
adding sugar liberally. * 

Hake vinegar in die nsjoal way, by ex])06ing the jnioe 
to the air. It will be better for keeping it a while with 
fermentation, as in making a pleasant liqnor or 

GATHEEING AND PKESEKVING. 

The vakie of froit generally depends on the numner of 
fathering and saving. Carelessness in this way will often 
isteoe its value one half. It should be gatherea with great 
€ne, as bruising disfigures it, causes decay, or insipidity. 
it wSl cases, coldSness retards ripening ; heat accelerates it. 
^tnb is often kept back in ice houses for exhibition, or for 
Mher prices. In hot weather, ripening is retarded in a cod 

Early apples and pears, and transient fruits, ^eh as 
Mokes, cherries, plums, &;g., that are to be carried some 
distanoe to market, must be gathered before wholly ripe, as 
^her will ripen on tfae way. 

Some put winter fruit in cellars, on shelves exposed to the 
air. Others pack them as tight as possiUe in casks, bins, 
md boKCS. These differences in opinion will never be 
loesneyad, till people learn the important fact, that there is 
ft wide difference in the nature of fruits : one kind ripening 
IS perfeetion on a stelf, while it sweats and becomes poor in 
« tight cask ; another becomes insipid when exposed, but in 
* tight vessel comes to its highest state. 

False notions prevail in regard to keening fruit perfectly 
dry. We have made experiments in packing it in dry ana 
moist saw dust, moss, sand, and various other substances, 
ftod in the moist state it not only kept better, but the quality 
vss finer.. Surround moist fruit with dry substances, and 
Ihqr will generally extract its juice and life ; yet some kinds 
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will toep well in this way, as grapes in eotton, te. Wb 
hare packed fruit in dry sand, bran, saw dost, chareoal 
dost, plaster, cork dust, wheat chaff, straw, dec, and it never 
paid half the trouble. 

Fruits keep best in rather damp cellars, if aired, in coc^ 
dry weather. In dry oeUars they shrivel. Those osoatty 
transient have been kept a year, sealed up in tm caia. 
Some French writer recommends putting fruit in a d(||it 
vessel, enclosing it in another, and filling the intermeffiate 
space with water. Fruit will generally keep wefl buried 
in the ground, in a dry soil, surrounded with boards or stnur, 
to keep it from the ground, and makmg a cone of earth ever 
it, or a covering of boards, to shed the water. 

Fruit will keep well sealed up in stone jars. P lam ti iig 
around the cover, closely fitted, with lime mortar, or moiatHMft 
plaster^ which will set immediately, will answer ; so will aev^ 
eral thicknesses of paper tied closely round. Set it in a oool 
or cover it water tight, and bury it in a free soil, just 



place, 
below 



slow freezing, for winter, and still deeper in hot weather . 
Shephart's Patent Fruit and Vegetable Preserver is a cel- 
lar for fruit, surrounded with a wall, inside of which are tipa 
boardings 6 or 12 inches apart, filled between with chaieoiA 
dust, tan, or saw dust. Over this is an ice*house, or tifphi 
roof, and as the ice melts it descends inade the boaidan^ 
runs to the centre of a tight floor, and then runs oC Tha 
ten^Mrature is equable, and about 2 degrees above freezing. 
We have eaten fhiits, of a transient nature, preserved in this 
manner for 6 or 8 months. In similar manner fruits are 
saved in ice-houses in this vicinity. And they are packed 
in ice here, and sent to the warm regions in the four quar* 
ters of the world ; even the evanescent peach has been sent 
in a fine condition to the East Indies. It affords immense 
advantage in preserving fruit stationary, or in tmnspoit^ 
tion. Fruits should be kept in a pure atmosphere to pneveni 
their imbibing any unpleasant effluvia, and they sboold 1m 
kept as cool as possible without freezing. Some firnits 
require to be brought to a milder place, or a warmer Tooa^i 
in winter, to ripen them to perfection, and much depends on 
ripening them at the proper period. (Page 000.) By vaii^ 
ous experiments and mventions, the aid of science, and tW 
important advantages of ice, great improvements are makinf 
in the preservation of finiits, and in the manner of ripening 
them. 



THE APPLE, (iVw Malm.) 



lud \b»y otiiw 



,_, / OtifilHlBd 

Gram the wiU enb ot iktX 
couotTV. la this oovbot ai* 
several kinds of wild enb. We 
tiave aecD one in New En^Mld 
wiih Biasll, l«iis, d«A Ted frnit. 
sent aeui; all our beM 



At preseiH 

Siples arc _ _. 
[Mhecn, Illi<ldle, tad WeMera 
Sanaa, they are perfactly U home, aod the fiats in ike 
world. The ban^ kinda Aonriah in Cauda, Nova Scotia, 
•ad New Braniwidc. la the uonhetn pan of tb« Snalhwn 
Stalei this Iniit does well, and late kinds Aooiuh in te 
■onthen pan of the Uaioa. 

The ap)^ is a hant; tree, of modenie gi«wlh, aad low 
JfRadisg form. Some grow ra^odlf , and fonu 1«^ incs. 
onwal in the U. S. are 12 feet in circumferenoe. In a wild 
*W*, ot with moderate, regular growdi, thef lire 100 fean, 
vniin, bu under high culture tbef oAtm foil at half that 
^- we have had fruil (rom a """ *~ "" "" ""^ — "" 



e (rail, but it is irf' mora impotlaikce Aan all othen.. 

Olhet kinds are more losdoos ami delicate, bat these quali- 
ties reader them transieat, wliile the mppte ettdures and way 
tahad ia ezcelleuce thnxigboat the jrear. These remaria 
«> the paramount imponanee of the apple apply to the pree- 
<U state (rf culiivation. Varioos other fmus, when duly 
^wded to, will assume far more ocanpaiwiTe imponsnce. 
«t the apple, from hardiness, easy prodnetlan, peat excel- 
woe, and being alwajrs in nse, boui &eeh and diied, will 
"Ma decided sapehtwity orer apy other (peeiea. 

TBI Um arc various. The fine kinds are excellent ftv 
ne dtnen. Bendes the pleanue of this kuwr.aiid tbe 
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nntximent in rich apples, thejr have an excellent aiedloiiiil 
effect. They are genUy laxative, and keep the system in ti 
good condition. They serve as a healthy repast for children, 
who would be often eating something that is injorious &cfm 
too mnch nutriment. 

Api^es are cooked in various wayS; and may at all tines 
form one or more dishes on the table. Stewed a|)ple9 are 
an excellent sauce. Frying in a pan after meat, is a flajB 
preparation. They are excellent in dumplings, ^ced 
sweet, or mild apjdes, in Indian and other ])uddings, are bet- 
ter than raisins, and so they are in boiled rice, and in warm 
Indian bread. They make fine pies and tarts. A dowdy , or 
big me, makes a meal for a whole family. 

Tney may be made into apple sauce and kept a long tune. 
Apple butter is a still finer dish. Candied aisles (boiled 
whole in just water enough to cover them, and molasses Or 
sugar to sweeten them) are excellent. Suitable kinds make 
fine preserves. Roasted or baked, they are good witftont 
further preparation. They make an excellent jelly. 

Baked sweet apples and milk is a luxury, excellent fbod, 
and medicine. We know a gentleman who, 10 years ago, 
was in a hopeless case of consumption, and by long and ex- 
clusive use of this dish, and a little bread for nutriment, and 
lime-water for a condiment, he was cured. As one evidence 
of the severihr of this case, and waste of the lungs, one side 
of the breast had sunken in. Tbis diet would cure ^ousands 
suffering from inflammatory diseases, caused by high, rich, 
constipating food. It is also good for dyspepsia. 

Dried apples keep long, and are a convenient article of 
trade. Some famihes prepare half a ton in a year. Apiite 
molasses is good for tarts, pies, preserves, puddings, flap- 
jacks, &c. We have made excellent molasses by boiling 
down the juice of sweet apples, pressing and boiling as soon 
as possible, after grinding. Another mode is, to put the 
apples into boilers,with just water enough to steam them, and 
when soft, put them into a basket, with a little straw first, 
and press them with a heavy weight, and boil down the 
juice. This molasses is said to be superior. The system is 
rude, and may be improved. 

Apides, under proper feeding, are valuable for aD kinds of 
stock, from birds to the largest animals. Mixed with roots 
of various kinds, and cooked with a little meal or bran, they 
naka a fine firad for fattening or store hogs. They are also 
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jpod iof ahcqp, catUe, hones, and ev«n lor milch ooiwt. 
Tkoi pork has been made ahmxt wholly from apples, and it 
13 a des^ food, where there is not a market for fmit. The 
pranace, m moderate quantities, is good for all kinds o( stock. • 
When dried it is good for sheep in winter. Cider from 
JUdes m«kes exceUent vinegar. Its use as a beverage has 
decMoed under the enlighten^ march of temperance. Sweet 
sj^les and mild sour are best for stock as well as for bipeds. 
&sides the large trade in the usual way, apples, in connect 
tion with ice, are exported from this city to many ports of the 
wodd, even to the most distant regions and hottest climes. 

Sou. Aim Location. The apple will flourish in almost 
every soil and location, under good management ; but the 
best soil is a tolerably moist, deep loam, inclining to mail or 
c^y, with a good portion of vegetable mould. Most tillage, 
soiuble for grass, potatoes, cabbages, and where com will 
veil flouri^ in dry seasons, is better fot the apple than dryer 
aoilSf Bocky and stony lands are preferable, and all the 
small stones should not be removed. A hard pan forms a 
food bottom, but a porous subsoil is unfavorable. 

«Somft varieties do best on a deep, sandy loam, and early 
vaiieties wUl often do better on tolerably dry, warm soils, 
which hasten their maturity, while others flourish best on 
strong moisi loam, and late kinds require a cool soil to retard 
dKir ripening. Although a rather moist soil is best adapted 
to the apple/ yet, with ^ood culture, fine ^rop are raised on 
light scHlis. If the soil be not naturally suitable, it may be 
unproved. (Page 29.) 

Moderate elevations, or undulating lands, or hills, are the 
niost suitable locations. In very low, sheltered situations, 
there is more exposure to the extremes of heat and cold, and 
late spring frosts, and early ihll freezes ; yet the apple is 
bardy and will generally succeed in such situations. On 
vecv hi^h locations, espedally on the tops of mountains and 
U^ huls, and some other bleak plapes, there is too great 
txposQie to winds and pelting storms, which may injure the 
hkKsoms, fruit, and foliage. 

L;^ exposures to the sea, frequent and heavy storms are in- 
jurious, especially ID blossoms, and sometimes to tender 
Mage, and more so from salt spray. Though apples do 
well in almost every exposure, they are more sure m their 
products, in a northern, northwestern, or western exposure, 
yet the difference is not material. In a northem climAte, 
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aoadMni exposnies and wttm aoils are ne c gea M y to btteg- 

cartain kinds to perfection ; and in the aoath, a oool soil mti 
location are necessary to guard against drought and heatf 
and retard ripening. ^ 

Pbofaoation is by grafting and budding desired kMa on 
seedling stocks. Prepare a good tillage soil, by one or two 
years' culture, and good manuring. Root crops are the best 
preparation. Sow pomace, mixing in ashes or lime to neo* 
trauze the acid; or wash out the seed, by beating up the 
pomace in water, and turning it off, as the seeds sink, aad* 
repeat till the seeds are dean. We have washed out 12 ^ 
lo quarts in a day. If the seeds dry it will not iAJure 
them. We hare thousands of trees from seeds kept over 
one summer. Sow late in fall, at mix the seeds with three 
times their bulk of moist loam, or fine sand, and put them 
into the cellar, or out of doors, keeping moderately moist till 
spring ; or put them in a box and bury them in the grtntad 
tul spring. • 

As to freezing being necessary, it is all a whim. Early is 
winter, we put 3 pec& of sceda into loam, placed half oat 
doors, the other half in the cellar, sowed in spring, and all 
came well. If apple or pear seeds are kept d^ tlurough the 
winter, they will not vegetate in the spnng, but come the 
second season if not disturbed. We find, by experimeata^that 
seeds from natural trees make more vigorous stocks tfaaa 
those from grafted trees. rPages 59, 64.) Sow early as pos- 
sible in spring, in dnlls, 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, according to 
the tune the stocks are to stand. Cultivate well. 

Some have splice grafted apple stocks of only one year's 
growth, but it requires a rich soil to send up a vigoroue 
shoot. Generally, the stocks, when two years old, sometimea 
three, are set in nursery rows, 4 feet wide, the tap root 
being shortened, the trees 10, 12 or 15 inches apart ; and if • 
of a good size and vigorous, they may be budaed the satne 
season ; but if small and slow growing, better let them t^ 
main another season. A strong stock is absc^utely neoes* 
sary to send up a shoot 4, 5, or 6 feet high the first season, 
and the next it will put out branches, and then be fit to set as 
a standard. 

Stocks ^ an inch or more in diameter, are grafted et the 
eroond, and they soon produce a good tree. ^ When buddinc 
Sdls, the stacks are generally grafted the next spring, and 
Cflne on with those that were budded. Some graft or b«d 
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#hb0Qtli«kiiq^&iili]ig the fltockSi hot tliis mode does not fom 
^ ioe roots, the tap root being long and the laterals short. 
Whtn good stocks can be obtained from | of an inch to an 
iodi in diameter, good trees can be shortly nrodaced hy 
gnfiii^ low, and setting them so as to cover tne stock and 
Ittlf tke scion. (Page 34.) 

Plamtho. we have given paiticnlar directions for trans- 
pfatnting, on page 47. As to the distance between ap^e 
txees, much depends on ciicamstances. A person wantug 
many kinds on a small space should set thicK and shorten-in 
the tubs, as they interrere, and in. due time, cat away the 
poorest trees. In general orchard culture, 30 or 33 feet is a 
good distance. S<nne set tbem 40 feet apart, but it allows 
only abont 28 trees to the acre, and it will be a kmg time, 
if ever, before they cover the land. When set 2 rods apart, 
peach, plum or cherry trees may be set between, and in mo^ 
cases these trees will flourish, bear, and fail, before the apple 
trees will need the room. (Page 27.) 

If some of the intermediate trees last long, and are fruit- 
Mj give them a chance, or prefer the most profitable, cutting 
away the limbs of the poorest where they mterfere. In de. 
voting land wholly to the apple, we would put 100 trees on 
SA acre, (almost 21 feet apart,) and they would bear many 
ynrs before interfering, and then cut away the poorest 
tiees. 

In this way, trees will produce good crops 12, 15, or 20 
y«an, without interference, and the cultivator have the fruit 
of 100, instead of 28 trees, when 40 feet apart, or 40 trees 
v)Hn 2 rods apart. A feimer, when stocking his lands, and 
fcegioning with calves, might as well begin with only the 
mmber his lands would sustain of full grown animals, as for 
the cultivator to set only as many trees as will have room 
i^cA of a fidl size. 

Cfi'L'nTRE Aim Manttu. Our general remarks on culture, 
(page Si;) apply to apple trees. The land should be kept in 
^kA ooMution by culture and manure. Merely stirring the 
aarth is beneficial. Thorough culture and good manuring 
<if'th e apple tree will amply repay in abundant and excellent 
^QOBB. A well cultivated and judiciously maShaged orchard, 
vifl produce 3 or 4 times the amount of one that is under 
9wr management or neglected. 

What we hare said on manure, (page 53,) will apply to 
tha^i^e. The following taMe shows the inorganic maHttrt 
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in te apple, which should be apptied Itbemtty. Simfff ff^ 
ash in wood-ashes : soda, in common salt; phospbate of 
lime in bones ; carbonic acid in charcoal, and manure fioaa 
animals ; Ume in lime, old plaster, chalk, bones, hair, or liom 
shavings ; magnesia in this salt, or magnesian lime. The 
ajpple requires much lime and potash, especially on old or- 
chards, or where several crops of nursery ttees are raised on 
the same land. 



Analysis of the Ash of the Apple, 



Potash, • 

Soda, 

Chloride of sodium, . 
Sulphate of lime, . . 
Phosphate of peroxide ) 

iron, ) 

Phosphate of lime, . . 
Phosphate of magnesia, 
Carbonic acid, . . . 

Lime, 

Magnesia, • • . • . 

Silica, 

Soluble silica, .... 
Organic matter, . . . 



Sap wood. 


Heart wood. 


16.19 


6.620 


3.11 


7.935 


0.42 


0.210' 


0.05 


0.526 


0.80 


0.500 


17.50 


5.210 


0.20 


0.190 


29.10 


36.275 


18.63 


37.019 


8.40 


6.900 


0.85 


0.400 


0.80 


0.300 


4.60 


2.450 


100.65 


104.535 



Barfcortha 

4.930 
3.285 
0.540 
0.637 

0.37$ 

2.425 

44.830 
51.578 
0.150 
0.200 
0.400 
2.100 



111.450 



pRuniNo. (See page 57.) The apple requires modomle 
pruning only. Much care is necessary to give the tree 
proper form, height, and direction, in its eariy stages. If 
Umbs interfere, cut away the poorest, and those that are de- 
caying. Thin out very compact tops. When the branehes 
are very long and scattering, like the Seaver Sweet, cut them 
off a few feet from the top, that they may spread and ferm 
a closer head. The apple bears on the spurs and shoots ef 
the last and previous years' growth. 

BsARiN(} YsAKs. Most apple trees bear full every ether 
year, and few or none in intermediate years. Some bear 
twice or thrice as much one year as they do the next ; and a 
few bear every year, nearly alike. The cause assigned for 
alternate bearing, is that the tree becomes exhausted from a 
heavy crop, and needs rest and renovation of its powenw 
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Jit aiuJo^ tibows ^at this is no leasoB, for some speeisB 
{t trees aiM shrubs bear abundantly every year, and gener- 
«Uy if an apple tree prodnces a little fruit when it is not the 
-bearing year, the fhut is small and Imuriy, though the tree 
is in lull vigor. . 

We first aSeted. to the public the important fact that moat 
.of our varieties of appies^in N. England, natural and grafted, 
produce hirge crras in ev^ years ; 1846, M8, and '50, if the 
season be nivorable, and light crops in odd years — 1845. 
'47, '49. Like all new things, this view has been opposed 
and ridiculed, but never met fairly with facts. We have 
observed it for 30 years, and the same orchards that bore 
pn^usely in even, and sparingly in odd years, in our boy- 
hood, still continue the same. These important fhcts cannot 
be laughed down, nor upset by false reasoning.^ On the con- 
trail, numerous correct observers are confirming what we 
bavis said. We never knew a great crop in odd years, nor 
a sinaU crop in even years, though unfavorable weather mar 
cut off the crm> in some places, as on the seaboard in 184o, 
and some secuons in 1848. Mr. J. O. Wellington, of West 
Cambridge, who cultivates fruit extensively, raised 1100 bar- 
rels oi apples in an even year, the next vear only 300 ; again 
1500 in an even year, and onlv 500 the next. As an evi- 
-dence that this was generally the case, he sold, in an even 
year, at 91.50 per barrel, in an odd year at 93.00. 

7et some trees and some orchards, and in some neighbor- 
hoods, most of the trees, bear in odd years. 

The Baldwin, Greening, Banvers Winter Sweet, Porter, 
fewett's Red, Hubbaidston Nonsuch, and many other prom- 
nent lands, bear mostly in even years. Correct knowledge 
en this point may be turned to advantage, by cultivating 
ccH^stant bearers, or more of those few varieties that bear 
in odd years. By cutting off all the blossoms in the bearing 
years, it w31 change ; but after all that has been said on this 
Kidieet, but little has been done in this way, as it is much 
tmnhle} and we believe that a tree will gradually get back 
to its natural habits. It is our opinion tihat in Middle and 
"Wfitem New York, the largest crops, if any difference, are 
« odd years. 

IHSECTS. 

Kumerous insects attack the nm>le in wood, bark, leaf and 
fiuitj yet with diligent and skural warfare, the cultivator 
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^trftct «^<c 



«m be vKtonoos : bm wi^ aei^, tke UMtpts to^ffPfHll 
and his labor will be lost. See reioarks on insects psaxmHsf^ 
and their destruction. (Page 73.) 

Tu Applb Trsb Borek attacks the s^le tree, guoc^, 
mountain akh, locust, white ash, haw- 
thiOTn, and various other species of 
thorn, and anmias, and is very de« 
>«tructive. It is from the larva of the 
two-striped saperda, (saperda brnt" 
loH.) The upper part of the body oC 
the perfect insect is marked with two 
longitudinal white stripesi among 
others of a light brown, while the face, 
antennae, the under side of the body 
«nd legs are white. The size is 
iliown in the figure. 

This beetle comes forth from the tree ia June, daw^ ^ 
night, flying from tree to tree for food, or comnuiioiuk in 
day time it rests amon^ leaves, on which it feeds. In Jwiii 
July, or earlv in Aug., it deposits eggs upon the back o£ tk* 
tcee, generally at or near the ground. Mr. Buckmitttftf) 
editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman, who has givea gn^t 
attention to this subject, says she lays ten egg^ bi a httfff<£ 

the size of a comfiion pin head, arranged th«is : • t } S S • 
The larva or young borers, from the eggs, are flei^y, j<maif 
whitish grubs, without legs, tapering a httte from the first 
ring. The head is small, homy, and brownu^. 

This gmb eats through the bark, where it remaiBS the 
flret winter. The next season it penetrates the wood, throtf- 
ing out its dust or cuttings, by which it may be tiaoMJ^ 
generally ascending, and boring deeper into the tstm 
Its whole passage, is, usnaUy, 
about 12 or 15 inches. The 
third season, nearly two years 
tfom its entrance, the full sized 
borer, as shown in the figure, 
approaches the surface of the Full growm Bomrs 

tree, when it undergoes its final transfintnation, and Tkmfts 
the tree, as we have already stated. Those who sajr *!«•• 
mains three years m the tree, reckon the year of its mgress 
and egress. 

Barely the borer g€tsoffth€ «radfc and dmoeads in thetra*- 
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9mg&Boe8 it enters the trank several ftet abov« the gvonadi 
and seldQm itpenetrates the limbs. 

Rekbdt. The modes for destroying borers, after they have 
penetFAted the tree, are various; sach as killing them by 
numing a piece of wire or whalebone into the hole ; apjriy* 
ittg'a li^ed brimstone match to the entrance, pr puttinff 
some pieces of camphor or other offensive matter into it, and 
ploggmg it up ; or catting the borers out with a chisel at 
googe. 

Fievention is better. Keep the trees smooth and well 
washed, that insects may have no harbor. Wash them in 
June, Jnly^ and Aug., with a solution of potash, (page 69,) 
or a rather strong lye of wood a^es ; or with 2 quarts of son 
soap or whale-oil soap, and 4 of a pound of sulphur to 2 gal- 
lons of water, which is still better for adding camphorated 
* spirit, assafoetida, tobacco, hen manure, and other ofienave 
natters, and a little clay to make it adhesive. 

Mr. Buckminster recommends washing the trees with a 
lys^<tf wood ashes, or a solution of potash, strong enough to 
hear up an egg, with a view of destroying the eggs or young 
huva. Horace CoUamore, Esq., of Pembroke, a skilful agri- 
culturist and accurate observer, states in the Ploughman. 
Atat in an orchard much infested with borers, he prevoitea 
(Mr further depredation, by washing his trees with 2 quarts 
ot son-soap, and one fourth of a pound of sulj^rar, to a pail- 
fid of water. He prefers this wash to potash water, which is 
liable to injure young trees, if very strong. 
. Sometimes ashes and other offensive matters, laid around 
^ tree, serve as a protection. The best way is to keep 
(nss and weeds cleared from the tree, that it may be ex- 
posed ; scrape smooth, that it may have no shelter for its 
eggs, and then wash the tree often with substances offensive 
*nad|8tructive to insects ; in addition examine the trees fre- 
Qua%, and if there be any borers, kill them before they 
uSfte ^bne any damage, and while it is an easy task. One 
•titch in time saves ninety-nine. 

Arpcs-WoRM OR CoDLiNo-MoTH (ChrpocopsapomoHelh) was 
Bftported from Europe. It is numerous m New England, 
tna on the seaboard generidly, and becoming more common 
, hi the interior of the Middle States. It is a beautifiil moth, 
^ head and thorax brown, mingled with grey; the fote 
Wings seem like watered silk, crossed by numerous grey and 
Wown lines, near the hind angle a large, oval, dark brown 
8* 
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. - light . 

Jane ud Jul;, Ifaese moths lay thsii eggs in the eye o 
blossom cod of apples, sometimes in summer petin. Thiv 
hetch in & few days, uid the worm eats into the af^cs, mm 
IB s fev weeks attains its full growth. The appleg n p a n MA 
feil preuMlui^. 

Appli Weniu in diftrtnt itaga. 



■ Tli« ynunilarn, nrimnn, in ■ nniJI apple. ATha flilt (Town mni. 
eTIh Hme, tnatl! iiMgnia«r dTlH cocnui. t Tbo pupi oc etujialM 
Male /Tha pnrrici IniKt, (ha uaual bIui. ■ The aama, gnulT maa- 
niauL >, A Puaafa of [ha mrm In (ha fniK. ^ Lu>i ur worm, iBl)« 
applK A Riu olagraH. 

Soon aAer the apple falls, and sometimes before, the woaa 
enwla into the crevices of (he tree, or other places, spans « 
cocoon of a while dehcate web, where it remains till the axaX 
leasoa. It is supposed (hat some ccone out soon tmd pfodaca 
a second generation the same season. 

Behedt. Fick up the fruit as fast as it &11s, and destraT 
Ibe wrams, or let hogs run in the orchard and eat the fiilkn 
fhut. Lay old cloths in the crotches and aroimd trees, and 
many will crawl into them, and may be caught. By seraih 
iUK off the loose bark in spring, many will be destroyed. 

Tbi Cuma-WoiiK (Amuofterf femtttma) is most «an^ 
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Male. 




Femaie, 



^tft H. Engiuid, and on the ses-cout The puents, or 

itethsy are represented in the cuts. They generally begin to 

opnie oat of the ground in March, early or late, according to 

te seasoQ) and continue for several weeks. Sometimes 

1t«y begin to rise in Oct., and 

tiwtiime at intervals thn^u^ the 

vruiter, when the weather is warm 

and the ground bare. They make 

for the tree, the female crawling 

np the trunk, and the male flying. 

loey soon pair, and the female 

lays 60 or 100 eggs, some in dus- 

terS) others scattered, glued to the 

tree with water-proof varnish, in 

the crotches, between the bud and , 

tvig, in moss or other convenieni 

]^es, soi]$etimes even on Usxea. 

The eggs hatch as the foliage ex- 

paads, on which the worms feed 

voracioosly, with most destructive effects, eating also tht 

blossoms aad tender fruit, often destroying the produce of ex* 

teasive €Ht^hards, even year after year, till the trees are nearly 

killed. In about 4 or 5 weeks from hatching, they leave tb« 

tiee, ^f»ne descending on the trunk, other&i letting themsdves 

down by their threads, and burrow in the ground several inches 

de^ wheie they remain until the time of their ascension, as 

above named. The worms fully grown are about an inch 

long, of slim form, have 6 fore and 4 hind legs. They are 

of various colors, changing at different ages, and they may 

W of different varieties. The apjde and elm are most sub- 

jset to their depredations. They also attack cherrjr^ plum, 

and lime trees. 

JtmisiEs. Dry ashes or fresh slacked lime thrown on the 
tiee when the dew is on, will do some good, but many will 
tKh» sheher imder the leaves. One pound c^ whale oil soap 
t94 gaUons of water, is effectual. (Page 73.) On jarring 
the hmbs gently, they will spin down, and may be Idlled 
where Uie surface is smooth. 

jIs it is difficult to destroy the worms, it is best to prevent 
the ascension of the female moth. The most common mode 
is to put canvass or thick paper (old leather is better) around 
tiees and apply tar to it. Sometimes this must be renewed 
every day, when they appear in multitudes. A £ew hours' 
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drying wind or dtvx\j rain TtU luuden ihe tttr. so Ihat tiOj 
can puss over it. Mu train oil with the tar Co prevent this. 
Whea in crovdE, tbe foremosl go oa to the W and fi»m k 
bridge, over which the others tass, India robber dissotrod 
in whale oil, over the 6re, will last a long time withtMi re- 
newiag, and is equally as effectual sa tar. Cut a semi.eb'ide ' 
from two peces of board, a little lai^r than the tree ; pot 
them on Bs a collar, fastemng them at lop with hasps or 
clests with screws; sins' sea-weed, soft hay, rags, wool, or tinr 
beTween the boards and tree. TTodemeath this collar apply 
tar, or India rnhber and oil. Mr. F. Dana, Roxbnry, in Im; 
Flou^man, recommends a band of nne aronnd the bcsids, 
extending 1} inch below, and Tarnished with shellac, lo nake 
it slippeiT, or glass on the under side. 

Bum India rubber, and a viscid substance will fall, that 
will long relain its slicking property. This may be applied 
directly to the tree, or under a collar. 

A writer in the Iowa Farmer tied bundles of straw inmnd 
his trees, with a single band, 2^ feet &om the ground, letting 
the ends of the straw stand out &om the tree. The womia 
were caught in the straw, and he gently pounded tha straw, 
below the bands, with a covered maal, and he killed thon- 
aands. When the season was over, be burnt the straw, and 
appUed Ive to the trunks and branches. This saved 700 
trees, and he had no more lionble. 

Il 15 said Ibat orchards pastured by sheep are never injtmd 
by canker-worms. As sheep are around the irees, the trily 
matter from the wool probaUy has a favorable effect. 
Aheeigah Tent CiTEariLLia, (Clisioeinnpa Artericana.) 
This insect is so common, that it is called Ac 
catermllar. It is indigenous, and abtnmds 
on the wild cherry. It is the most destruc- 
tive of all insects to the apple and cherry, if 
ne^ected, yet easily destroyed. The e^s, 
as represented in the cut, in clusters of sev- 
eral hundreds, hatch when trees put ftmh 
their tender foliage, on which the larva feed, 
and when numerous they defoliate the who)e 
tree. The fruit laik, the tree ia stinted, and 
a mark of reproach to the negligent owner. 
These caterpillars make a web (or a shelter, 
and are at home morning, noon, and evening;, 
and at all times in stormy weather. 
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IWllQft ta3X grown, this mseet is about two tncfaei kng^ Urn 
head black, the body party-colored. In New England, it 
b^ins to wander from the tree in June, gets into a crevice, 
■lakes a cocoon of loose sUk, remains 15 or 16 days in the 
papa or chrysalis state; then bursts its web, and comes forth 
a winged miller, of a dnsty brownish color, firing about in 
^se9t numbers in July, entering houses by night, and lajring 
e§^ on cherry and apple trees. 

The best remedy is to gather the clusters of eggs, which 
aee near the end of the young shoots, and generally on the 
lower branches, in autumn, winter, or early spring. If not 
dooe, the nest may be seen like a spider's web, and should 
be destrc^ed immediately, by crushing the young worms, or 
by a|9l3ring whale oil soap in water, as for canker-worms, or 
water of ammonia in a sponge or rag. Some bum them 
with spints of tumentine or sulphur. Strong tobacco water 
i^lied is good, with Pickering's brush, ot a mop of rags 
oa a pole, they may be rubbed to death, or taken down wSh 
the web and crushed. 

Bakk-I4>u8b (a species of cocus) is a pearly, scale-like salv 
staace^ aa the bodies of young apple trees, the limbs of «dder 
tr^oSf and less frequently on pear trees. They stint the 
giowth, Each cell contains many eggs; they generally 
hatch ia May and June. The young are very small, nearly 
white, oral. 

Meiudies, Use 1 part of soft soap with 4 of water, and a 
little fresh slacked lime ; or a solution of 1 lb. potash to 2 
gallons of water. Apply about the first of Jime. A lye of 
wood ashes is good. 

Ambbican Bliobt (aphis lanigera) is a false name, as H 
was first known in Europe. It is very destructire in Engw 
land; much less so her^. The eggs, imperceptibly small, 
are envel(^)ed in a cotton-like substance, and deposited in 
chinks and crotches, at or near the ground. When the young 
aw hatched in spring, they appear like specks of mould ; the 
gvown insect is one tenth of an inch long, covered with white 
woolly hair. Thay feed. on the sap ; have no wings, but are 
wafted by their down from tree to tree. They puncture the 
bark, produce warts, the leaves fall, the brancn fades, &e 
disease spreads, and the tree dies. As a remedy, apply a 
scdution of whale-oil soap, or Ume wash. The apple tree is 
most liable to its effects. 

CmsR is valuable for vmegar, though the temperance re 
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Ibnii has almost banished it as a beverage. *Tbe ianner 
longer toils hard in fall to fill his cellar with cider, nor works 
haM all winter to drink it. Yet cider is valuable for vinegar* 
Apples for cider are better for growing exposed to sun and 
air ; hence those from a young orchard are best. Those not 
very juicy make the strongest eider. The Harrison and 
other fine cider apples of New Jersey, produce about 1 barrel 
to 10 bushels. 

Apples for cider should be well ripened, ctnd carefully 
picked, free from stems and decayed fruit. They should 
lie in a dry situation till partially mellowed, but ground be- 
fore any decay. After grinding, let the pomace lie in tha 
juice, exposed to the air, and stirring may be necessary to 
this purpose, from 12 to 2i hours, during which time the 
saccharine fermentation will greatly improve the liquor. 

In all the operations, strict neatness should be observedi 
and no water used, not even to wet the straw. The first and 
last running from the cheese is not so good as the middle. 
Press out soon, and put into a cool cellar before the vinoqB, 
fermentation takes place, straining the liquor carefblly, an^ 
bunging it upas closely as it will bear without bursting the 
cask, that the fermentation may be moderate, which will give 
body and strength to the cider. Mustard seed, charcoal, salt- 
petre, and other substances, moderate fermentation. The 
following is a good anti-ferment for cider, wine, &c. Plaster 
of Peris 1 part, mustard seed 2 parts. Use half a }Hnt to a 
barrel. 

GAxmuuNe and PnxsERviNa. The fruit is of a finer qual- 
itv for remaining on the tree till well ripened, though it wiU* 
onen keep better by gathering before quite ripe. As to 
season, in this climate, some in warm situations gather the 
last of Sept., while many commence Oct. 1st, and contmue 
through the month. In this climate, there is danger of injury 
from hard frosts late in October, and sometimes earlier. 

Gather apples in dry weather, and pick winter fruit, and 
all dessert fruit, by hand, and handle it in every way with 
care, to prevent bruisizig. Do not let it lie out in heaps ex- 
posed to the sun and air, nor stand in barrels in the sun, ae 
It will lose its life. In packing in barrels, shake down gently, 
and head up full, pressing the head gently on the fruit, that 
it may not shake and bruise in moving. Apples in banrels 
are generally laid in an open shed, or covered up under trees,' 
or on the backside of a building, where they remain till there 
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fiB dsager of injanr from frost, (whidi rec^oires a decree of 
eoH sufficient to form ice nearly half an inch thick,} when 
tbey are pat into a cellar, which should be well aired on the 
north in cod dry weather, even occasionally in winter, when 
not so cold as to freeze ; and when the wind is at the south, 
the cellar should be shut close, and better for keeping it dark 
at all tknes when not open to admit cool air. The nearer the 
fruit is kept to the freezing point, the better. It will not gen- 
erally freeze tmless the temperature is 5 to 7 degrees below 
32 degrees, or the fi-eezing of water. Apples headed up in 
4^ose barrels will beav a frost 10 or 12 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

With a good, cool, well aired cellar, it is much better to pat 
the apj^es into the cellar as soon as gathered. In packing 
aji^es for exportation, or nice and tender fruit for transpor- 
tation, it is better to wrap each fruit in paper ; and in some 
eases, for perfect security, it is necessary to pack in bran, 
saw-dnst, cotton, chaff, dec. This saves from braising, and 
in cold weather prevents freezing. 

Tan Yahietus are innumerable. In many parts of the 
eoimtry, large orchards were set and allowed to produce 
natural fruit -, hence the great variety and excellence of our 
apples, combining almost every good quality in tree and 
fruit. We have made an estimate that in the State of Maine, 
mofte than 2,000,000 of varieties have been produced ; and 
kundreds and even thousands of kinds mav oe found there 
saoerior to many recommended in, fruit books. 

In treating of apples, we must notice some not among the 
best, as they have gained a name above their merits, and a 
cantion is necessary ; new and better kinds should take their 
place. For a good apple, particularly for the market, we 
need a combination oi the following fine properties : good 
grower, good bearer, fruit large, handsome, and of excellent 
quality. SSome not hardly first-rate are profitable for the 
market, as they sett from their size and beauty, and tolerable 
quality. For the private garden, quality is of great impor- 
tance ; jei appearance, growth, and bearing, are important 
oonsl^rations also. With the amateur, quality is the main 
thing, and appearance next, while growth and bearing are of 
less regard. 

A dessert apple should be of good size, handsome form, 
beautifiil color, fair appearance, tender, crisp, juicy, and of a 
^ ^, fine flavor. Cooking apples should be rather large, fair, 
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imd of aft even surface. Their qualities are Tarioos far 
tjifferent purposes. Some brisk, acid apples, that nn poor , 
Ibr the dessert, are excellent for the kitchen. Some mUd da9» 
MTt apples are among the best ibr cooking ; for this purpose 
lome sweet apples rank hi^h. A few will not co(^ weU, but 
retain their form and remain hard aAer this jirocess. Som« 
cook quickly and form a jelly, which is desirable for some 
purposes, but not for others. The best sweet apples for milk, 
are those that bake perfectly soft, yet retain their form. 
Those that are hard s^er baked, and those in the opposite 
extreme, that fall down flat from their own weight, and mix 
up with the milk, like jelly, axe not so good. 

Many apples are adapted to general culture throu^out 
the country, and some are suited to various soils as wefi as 
climates. Others flourish only in particular locations Aid 
climates. Some seem adapted to g^^eral sections only, as to 
ihe North, the Middle Region, the west or the South. But 
isome generally cultivated in one of these sections have not 
been fairly tested in others. With thorough trial of all our 
best apples, giving them suitable situations and manage- 
ment, we should find, in many cases, that the cultivation of 
diiferent fruits in different sections is owing in pert to the 
partiality and convenience of the cultivator, as well as to the 
Suit. We make these remarks to encourage the fair trial 
of our best fruits throughout the land. We have endeavored 
to discriminate with those fruits that have been extensively 
tried, aod to show in what regions others are mostly culti- 
Tated, and the origin of new Innds. 

We have so many fine native apples that but fbw foreign 
kinds are worthy of attention. The Red Astrachan and 
Gravenstein are the only foreign apples that are popular 
throughout the country. A few others are valued highly in 
some sections. 

Dr. Holmes, editor of the Maine Parmer, and Secretary 
of the Maine Pomological Society, has politely furnished us 
with outlines and descriptions of 7 apples which the conven- 
tion sat in judgment on, and recommended as the best 
native aisles of that State that had come under their exam- 
ination. To such we have added, M. P. Society, 

We have put the time of ripening a little earlier, to eorre^ 
tspondwith the time in this State, according to oar general 
^stem. 
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1. Writs JumATino, Juneatmg Bracken. Small, flattuh- 
totmd, pale yellow, sometimes a faint bkish; flah iiHiit& 
crisp and pleasant. Early in July ; §;reat bearer. An old 
ferogn Tanety, popolar in some sections for its eariineia. 



2. EautHa&tist. Tettam Harvett, 
Medial; flattis^ronnd; yellow; tender, 
rery jmey, of & brisk sab-add flavor. 
Excellent ibr cooking and eating. 15th 
July lo 10th Aug. : cracks and feOls pre- 
matuelv. In the Middle States, and some 
parts of the West, it is the incst very 
early apj^. It is fine here in a vary 
few iavorahle locations, bat often fails 
onder good caltare where Bed Astra- 
chan kioks fine. 



3. SuMM£K SwEST. Medial ; roondish ; clear yeUow : 
£ne, pleasant sweet apple, and a great &vorite in many 
sections of O. From Ct. Hovey thinks it is the Hi^ Top 
Siveetuig of Fiynumth Co., Ms. Joly 20 to Avg. 10. 

4. SspSaioPsiinumvi. Medial; ronndiah; dollied; ten- 
der, rathar dry, mild, aromatic. Joly 25 to Aag. 15. The 
am kills the barir,4md the fruit &lls and rots qaiddy. It does 
better fcrtber North ; good grower. Foreign. 

5. Bnmv SBnovsamEymyCwtis'sEarfy Strift, Small: 
«ttoe>.couad; pate yellow, striped with bright red; crisp, 

V •«* pleMant. July 25 to Aug. 15. Too email fcr 

-" A poor scraggy grower. 
9 
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6. BivBB. Medial; flattiah ; yellov, much red in 8trq^$ 
tender, iaicj; pleasant sab-acid. Fine cooking and eatm^f. 
laat of Jnly and into Aug. Good grower; poor bearer. 
GrMks, blasts, and falls. Sometimes very good. 



7. Rbd Astrach^. Large medial ; flat- 
tish-ronnd ; greenish-yellow, ground mostly 
bright crimson in the sun, russet around the 
stem, light specks, white bloom ; stem me- 
dial, in a deep broad cavity^ calyx large, 
open, in a broad, shallow basm ; flesh pure 
white, very tender, crisp, pleasant, rich, sub- 
add flavor. Fine for cooking ; pretty good, 
but rather acid for the table, ancl grows dry 
soon. July 25 to Aag. 15. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. Adapted to various 
soils and climates. More fair and promis- 
ing in New England than most other early 
apples. Origin, Sweden. 



8. £axlt Red MAaaARET, Red Jitneatm^, Bather tnaQ ; 
conndish-ovate ; greenish yellow, striped with dark nd ; flten 
short, stout ; calyx in a shallow basin ; flesh white, fplhcr 
aoid, pleasant. Last of July and first of Aug. Mader>|e 
bearer. English origin. 

9. TuoKBB. Large medial ; flattish-round ; greeniak jrd- 
low, crisp, juicy, add. Excellent for cooking. July 25 lo 
Aug. 20. Great grower, good bearer. East Bridgewater. 

10. Bed Quar£bndbn, Dewnishire QuarrendtH. SniaU ■!»> 
dial ; flattish-round ; deep crimson in the sun, greenish jgfmad 
in the shade ; flesh crisp, juicy, sub-acid, and pleasant. 
15 to last Sept Popular in some sections. Foreign. 



( 
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11. Cou's Qonroi. Large, to rtsry large ; 
fl^ttth-conical ; ri1)i)ed ; bri^t yellow, seldom 
• Drown cheeky stem short, in a deep carity; 
calyx large, in a deep basin ; fle^ when first 
ripe, firm, i*>>^ pleasant acid, and first-rate 
for coc^ting. when reiy mellow, remarkably 
tender, of a mild, rich, high qtiince flavor and 
aioma. When in perfection we have never 
seen its superior. JolytoSept. Cooking early 
in July. A good grower. Good and constant 
beaier. Recpiires a strong soil. Flourishes m 
the North ; disseminated bnt not fruited in other 
regions. Raised by the late Capt. Henry Cole, 
(&ther of the author,) Cornish, Me. 



12. Bbt^. Sevan's Favorite. Medial; flattish; yellow, 
atripod with Might red ; flesh white, juicy, crisp, sprijg^tly, 

Spleasant J similar to Summer Feannain, and twice as 
icthre. liast of July and Aug. Very yigorous, great 
r. Eirtland says, one of the b^ early apples. We axe 
fnftrt^f^ to Samuel Seeves, Esq., a distinguished fruit-grow* 
er* of Selein, N. 7., the place of its origin, for an account of 
ms sewfrmt. 

13. SwBXT BoTTOB, AuguU Sweeting, Bou^h, TeWm Bough. 
Large } roundish-honied; smooth, greemsh-yellow ; stem 
tai^r slender, in a deep narrow cavi^ ; cal^ medial, deeply 
sunk ; flesh whitish, very tender, jmcy, ot a rich, spiiffhtly. 
lawwharine flavor. During Aug. Good grower, good and 
eoftstant bearer. Throughout the country the best early 
m t ux apple known. Hardy, and adapted to various climwlw 
•ad soils. Native. 
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briglit red; dark ic4 in Ike son; liia* 
pal«ky tllMP in the shade ; stalk sieadeiv t 
an meh k«f , ki arery slight eavitjr ; caija 
closedi ia a nanov basin ; flesh y eUowisk^ 
wfailei fina^ wM^ pleaaaat. and excellent. 
DoRag ABgBtL llfodenite grower, good 
bearer. B^oires a strong moist soil^ and 
higlkcaknra, to bring the frmt la petfec- 
tio% and then it is sj^endidi and the nxist 
salahle apj^e of its time in the Boston 
market. We have seen one trae oa 
the farm of Mr. J. J). WelliDgton, West 
CSambridge, Ms., that prodnced 940 worth 
at one crop. Origin, Roxhnrr» Ms. Intro- 
, ^diioed hy A. D. Williams, Esq. 



13. FotmoLWo, GrotoHj Shirhy. Large j ilattisb«it9im#$ 
ribbed; greenish-yellow, mostly covered with bright fed; 
stem medial, very deeply sunken ; calyx large, o^, in a 
nanow, very deep basm ; flesh ydlowish-white, qoite jtli^» 
of a sprightly, sub-arid, aromatic flavor. Aug. send Sept. 
Moderate grower, good bearer. One of the handsomest ttM 
best. New. Origin, Groton. 

16. Osuju. Rather small ; flattish ; greenish yeUow ; flMfc 
fttCOf crisp, of a spicy, aromatic flavor. Aug. Seoltli. 
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17. Sewmi&Bosb. Small; roundish; pale yeUoWjStriptd 
and marbled with red ; tender, sprightly, pleasant flaYor* 
Later than Early Harvest; smaller and less prodnetiw. 
Adapted to the private garden, for which it is fine. Aug. 




16. Early Strawbbiurt, Red Jtmeatingj falsely Am. Red 
Juneating. Small; roundish, conical j smooth, yeUowish- 
Viut^ffranud, nearly covered with brilliant red; stem lonfl^ 
^kBudeT) deep cavity ; small basin ; flesh white, tinged with 
red next the skin ; veir tender, of a shght acid, sprightlyi 
aromatic flavor. Ang. Moderate grower, good bearer. Mudi 
eukiYated in N. Y. Rather smidl for the market. Origin, 
Bcar N. Y. eity. 

19. Benomi. Medial; roundish; deep bright red; stem 
itot, slender, deep narrow cavity ; calyx open, in a deep, 
narrow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, juicy, of a rich, 
i^g^ add, and excellent flavor. Aug. 10 to Sept. 10. Gooa 
grower, great bearer. Little apt to blast. First-iate quality ; , 
9* 
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bollMf for th6 piiTft^ guden ; small fof ntailcet. Wi|flt 
HqfB- one of the best. Origin, Bedham, Ms. 

20. DoTCBBSB OF OLDiimimoH. Medial ; loanffish j tellofir ; 
red slripes ; fiunt bkxnn ^ tender, jni^, sprightly aod ffavor. * 
Exoellent only for cooking. Last of Aag. and Ist of Sept. 
Origin, Russia. 

21. Sncs SwiiT. Large ; flat ; smooth, pale yellow ; rery 
tender, sweet, and excellent. 15 Aog. into Sent. Origin, 
fiurm of Mr. Jaeob Deane, a sotad froit-grower <^ MansMd^ 
Ms. 

22. MoxAMBT SwBSTma. Large medial ; flatdsh : ydlvw 
ground, mostly bright, m^roken red, russet aitmnd me stem 
and on the base : stem medial, deep cavity ; calyx large, in 
nanrow basin ; nesh whitish, tender, rich, and rery sweet. 
20 Aug, to 10 Sept. Origin, Vlymouth, Ms. New. 



»■«•« 




t y. Qcftp wi gwiKT, Qraugg Smeet, Large mefial ; W TOtj. 
ptfb ytlliW; HfiB an tttdbt rather slender, hi a narrour, dinp* 



, ea^ ekMedfiaiiMdklevntjr; flMlimte,flf vwf 
wmut, rieb; and exoellent flayor. liatter part of Aug. aa4 
■apt. A good grower and great boaier. Origia, Gt. Thepi 
liaa long bean known in N. England aaoChar Change Sweaty 
larger, imuufiah conical, yellow, ripena aama time ^ eiceUaat, 
iMtt poor bearer. 

ZL Snn^QoA-Noir. Medial} roiuidiah-oiFate ; greeniak- 
ffiOiafw; rery tender; joky, sprightlv, anb-acid, aiid azoal- 
knt tefor ; alow, poor grower, good beaier. 20tb to laat oC 
Ang. First-rate. Origin, Long Island. 

25. JhnoBa QutsN. Large medial ; flattirii conical; yel- 
lav, adriped vhA, red: tender, crisps hvely aromatic flavor. 
Latur part of Aug. Excellent for cooking ; pntty good tat 
the taUe. Beat on sandy soil. 

26. Sopa ov Wma. Small : flattisb^xxiical ; crimaon, dark- 
ar in tiie son ; crisp, jnicy, pleasant, subacid. Last of Ang. 

Sepc. Beaatifol, bat neitbtf excellent nor paoitabla. 



27. BaidEBa. Medial; flatttsh-ronnd; ^elk>w, striped with 
led ; flesh white, fine, tender, juicy, sab4u»d, and good. Ang. 
lat to 15th, in Ohio. Here, aboat last of Aug. Origin, Ohio. 
Flam F. & Hnmrickhooae, Coshocton Co., 0.,^in Hovcy^a 
Maguine. 

28. AxBBiCAH SuKMBK Peauiain, Eoflff Summer Tucf^ 
mtiKj Summer PtamMun. Medial; loondish ; yeUow, mostly 
marked. with red ; stem an inch king, in a dee^ cavity ; calyx- 
Isiga, open; fle^ rery fine, tender, rich, aromatic. First 
fMity. Last of Aug. and Sept. Adapted to light soila. 
slow grower, moderate bearer, apt to crack. Popnlar in 
ionia parts of N. J., and the West. Kirtland says, " first- 
nie.^ Origin^ N. J. This is the true. Another apple called 
by this name is similar in onality, more flat, more Tigoroas, 
earlieri which may be the Sevan. 

Fau. Apflbs. 

Egfif' ^^ Apples here, to which oar time of matmity 
ap^ies, are luu summer apples in the latitade of N. J., Fa., 
0., la., IH., &:e. 

29. RicHAaDsoK. Large ; roundish, inclining to conical ; 
smooth ; green, mostly covered with red, bright in ttie sun, 
numeroos large light specks ; stem two tfaords of an inch long^ 
ndter stout, in a broait, deep cavity ; calyx large, open, in ft 
nanow, deep basin ; fl^ greenish-white, remancably tMider, 
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specimeBS afe of the highest order. Those in the «i»d» 
want character. We find this to be a good grower, aad thfli 
otigmal tree, on the fiyrm of Mr. Ebenezer Richagdson, Pep« 
pereU, Ms., is called a good bearer. Last of Aug. and SepL 

30. SuiofBB Bbllfloweb. Rather kurge; roandish-ob* 
long; clear yellow, nuely a fidnt orange blush; stem an 
inch laagf stout at the lower end, in a shallow cavity ; ca^rx 
dosed, in a slightly five-sided basin ; flesh white, fine, ten- 
tier, of an excellent, rich, sub-acid flavor, of the first qual* 
ity. A rapid grower and good bearer. Downing, whom we 
c^y, thinks it is of superior flavor to Porter or Williama.' 
Last of Aug. to hist oi Sept. Bv Mr. John B. Ownsfock, 
Washington, N. Y., from a seed of Esopos Spitzenbei^. 

31. Bars. Bather large; round; pale yellow ground; 
marbled and nearly covered with red; few russety spots; 
stem long, slender, in a narrow, deep cavity ; cal^ ^^^^Sh 
open, in a broad, shallow furrowed basin ; flesh wnitisb, le- 
markably tender, almost melting, juicy, of a rich, mild, 
pleasant flavor. Aug. 25 to Sept. 20. We find it peifectlj 
naidy in Maine, very vigorous, and ^^neat and constant 
bearer. The original tree (in Greenwich, R. I.) is 7 tet 
round, and bore 60 bushels in one year. Not well tested 
elsewhere. 

32. Gbasd Sacbxii. Very large ; roundish-flat ; darir rtd j 
flesh white, coarse, dry, poor. Sept. 

33. Lyman's Lasos Soxmsk. Very large ; flattish-rouad; 
pale yellow; tender, sub-add, rich, high flavor. Sept. Mod- 
erate bearer. By S. Lyman, Manchester, Ct. 

34. WiNTH&op Gbesnuto, lAneoln Pipputf Home Ap|ile. 
Large ; golden yellow, with slight russet, tinge of red in the 
sun ; fle& tender, crini, very juicy, of a sprightly, mildly 
tart, luscious flavor. Sept. Origin, Winthrop, Me. 

35. Earlt Pbnkoce. Very large; flattish-conical ; red, 
with a little pale yellow ; stem verv short, stout, in a very 
large cavity ; basin lar^ ; flesh vellow, of a fine, «ab4Kid 
flavor. Second rate eatmg, excellent for cooking, Rathej^ 
popular in some parts of the West. Sept. Subject to bitter 
rot in moist locations. 

36. St. Lawrence. Large; flat; pale yellow, mostly 
deep red, and crimson stripes. Good for cooking, poor for 
the table. Salable for its large size and beauty. Sept. Vi^. 
orons and productive. 



Biai.T Jm. Snal^ llattHii raoai^ wmooHkt fed|^ 
,_^ «ii « pBle jdkm groniid, ootwred viCli btooa ; staUc 
drtityfllim,ittaDRiBd,de^cftTitf ; e»lyx sbmU. doM, ia • 
abt&ryfr taGBiii ; ll«8hwl^e|nieltiiig,faidYerfMniaer»of aveiy 
tea, Ugh aimuttie flavor. One of the rmr btst aod moit 
He aikSM j bat good oofy when eaten ftoia uie txee. Dnsing 

Ve ftad it to be onhf a moderate gi ew w, and a ^wai 
Origin, Bloomfieldy N. Y. 




Sft. Mstico. Medial ; loandish : bright criinsolii, eloaded 
cad striped wMi rery dark fed, a httle yellow in the shade ; 
tew large Kgfat dots ; stem rather long taoA stout, in a broad, 
rather shallow, mssety cavity ; calyx rather large, in a nar- 
i6ir iWn} itash whitish, tinged with redj tend^, rather 
jtinr, of a floe high flavor, weflnditamodenaegvowtfjf 
Hd a etly hardy even in Maine. A good beaiw, very haad* 
eoKeUmt finiit. Sept. Mgin, Oaaterbory, Ct. 
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9^. Oabbbv Boyai.. Small ; ioiifl(diBh4lit ; did], gf i< th 
iah, mssety yellow, mostly coverad with dnU, deep rid iir 
the snn, nnmerous large, light specks ; stem shorty sleader, 
in a medial cavity ; calyx medial, open, m a broad, sfaaflow^ 
basin ; flesb very fine, tender, almost melting, cri^ of a 
delicioiis, highly aromatic flavor. Nothing saperior. Sept 
^ftoderate grower and neat bearer. Fine mr the ptivaia 
garden. Rather small vx market. 



•••""••^ 




40. Lox»Sti]I. Large medial; flattish-roond: paleyeU 
low, iHTOwn foil in the son ; dark specks and patenes ; stem 
extremely long, slender, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx large,^ 
rather open, in a broad, shallow basin ; flesh white^ rat£er 
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jineyy of a heh, mtid, delieioos, sjirigii^, nonwtie 
fl^nv. Fir^-nte £dt the dessert or cookmg. Sept. 1st, to 
te.](Ut of Oet. Good and constant beaier. Origin, East 
jfaiteewater, Ms. 

X 41. SvFBRB SwEST. Bathet large; roundish; pale yel- 
low, mnch red, bright in the sun ; stem long, in a oeep car- 
ilf ^ ^y^ l/^e^y open, in a broad basin ; flesh white, very 
tender, jnicy, <S a swe^ rich, high flavor. Hardy in Maine : 
peat grower, and good bearer. One of the best. Sept., and 
into Oct. Raised by Mr. Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Ms., a 
distingoished fmit-grower. 



42. FoRTBK. Large ; oblong-ovate ; 
smooth, rich yellow, a dull blush in the 
son ; stem medial, in a rather narrow, 
deep cavity; calyx large, open, in a 
rather narrow, deep basin ; flesh toler- 
ably fine and tenaer, verv juicy, of a 
rich, excellent, slightly acid flavor. For 
cooking and the dessert. Sept. and into 
Oct. A good grower and great beaier. 
Hie principal Sept. apple in the Boston 
market. It also succeeds well in the 
Middle States, and in the West. Gener* 
alljT yields about twice as much in even 
as in odd years. By Bev. S. Porter, 
Sherburne, Ms. 



43r TuvTs's Baldwut. Very large ; flattish-oonical, ribbed ; 
lifeipo^ fiur^ yellowish-green, mostly covered with radwr doll, 
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dtrie, ii&bpoiBe& red; stem rather shoft^ in'ft liKMA^dtcp^Mr* 
ity ; caljz small, closed, in a namyir, dsep bwiii | Mb 
rather coarse, y^Uowish, crisp, pteasant sub-aod. B^mmoMm 
the Baldwin in quality. Veiy salable from its neUe «nd 
fine appearance, but not first-rate for the table. 8qpc. aad 
Oct. 

44. Fairbauks. Medial ; flatti8h-roand<<oiikal ; fightyii- 
Icrv, stripes of dull red, and russet patches; slem mk, 
riender, in a broad, shallow cavity; oaaia shiAov; Mk 
yellowish, fine, juicy, of an exceUent fla▼ol^ blendfaig 
charine with sub-acid. Sept. and into Oct. Moeh esn 
in the region of its origin. Farm of the late Mr. T. S. 
banks, Winthrop, Me. P. Society. 



\ 
45. SAsaAFEAs SwBBt, HdibtU Smut. \ \ 

Bather large; flattisb; yellowish green; I ? 

stem short, stoat, in a d^ cavity ; calyx | ^ 

medial, closed, in a narrow, deep basin; 
flesh tender, juicy, oi a veiy sweet, rich,- 
sussafiras flavor. Vigorous and productive. 
One of the best. Sept. and Oct. The same 
firuit, in our opinion, is considerably known 
under each name. We {Mr^er m most 
significant eognom«a. Ori^, Ipswicdi, Ms. 



46. WiNB, of East N. J., and of Beane, of Mamifiekl^ Ms. 
Medial ; flat; very smooth and fair, rich, dark farij^ red; 
fiesh yellow, crisp, pleasant, and vinous. Sept. and Octl: 
ffiov growear, of a dwarfish habit, which, with tlie beaiMMu 
Anit, M highly ornamental, and adapted to the gaitei. ^' 



F4M# 41VWIU 



m 



jCT. FiflM-WiMi. foO. Fniit 



OQD9»|li«L0e 

and Oct. if( 




flwnw/^iwriT Pa«aim«u Tery large ; ilittiAL-roQild; 



iytie« g i mL , yeUowiA an the siuif lanm dime dcts; Nsiiflr 
wriQr of OMdial depth ; flem 
sweeL richi aromatic flayor 
Kfjai sbnadant bearer. One of the finest. By 



liige, m » cavity of inedial depth \ fle& tender, rwejjak^f 
Cfisp^ of a sweeL rich| aromatic flayor. tSqpt. tsu Oft. 




» B. Gaiteri £m^ Cohunbia. P«k. 
49. liOWKti, PoMii Moydt Orau$, Qusen Amm, Whrn, 
4*190; o Mmg o v ate: oily. pek yelW.; tender, aod neatly 
SMtaadOcL Gofld|srover»|;rwttiQwqr. EabiM 
&Il.7.MdO« 



•*►•.. 



JO. BaMMs's Adbusm. Large ; flat ; li|ht yeOow^ 
alight bhuh in the son ; stem rather lonf , m a bCQn( 
vevT deep earity ; basin very broad and shalknr; 
lesh white, fine teztnre, flavor a blending of 8M» 
efaarine and sub-add. Sept. and Oct. TnehMxif 
and prodaetire. Origin, Anbom, Me. IntiodnM 
by Uj.Mul Briggiy M$. P. Socktg. 



51. Ddtch CoDLiir. Yery large ; roundish, ribbed ; pate 

glow, orange in the stm : stem short, thick ; basin nanoir, 
{i^iarrowed; crisp Juicy, acid. For coSBBg^enly. Last 
SepL jmd Oct. Foreign. 

1« 
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52. Box^ou). Medial; flat; yellow, red striped ; ieukx, 
pleasant ; bat transient, and lacla character. Sept. and (kit. 

53. Moses Wood. Medial ; roundish ; straw color, beanii- 
ftUlr striped with red ; cavity and basin shallow ; flesh white, 
tender, juicy, of a pleasant, sub-acid flator. Sept. and Oct. 
Productive ; orchard of Mr. Moses Wood) Winthrop; Me. Me. 
F. Society, 

54. Jersey Sweeting. Small medial; roandish-ovate ; 
greoush-yellow, nearly covered with pale red ; fine texture, 
tendeiv venr sweet, juicy, and sprightly. Sept. and Oct. Fine 
fw table, ror cooking, and for stock. Pixxiactive. It raniGs 
high in tne Middle and Western States ; but little known here. 

55. HoLULND Fippiir. Very large ; rather flat ; greenial^ a 
dull blush; rather coarse and acid. For coftking. Sept. 
and Oct. Often confounded with Fall Pippin, whidi is nuMBh 



56. GaAVENSTEiN. Large ; flattish-round ; rich yd- 
low, mostly covei-ed with bright red stripes; stem 
short, stout, in "a deep cavity ; calyx large, openi, in a 
wide, deep basin : flesh whitish, Very juicjr, crisp, of 
a very high, sprightly, vinous flavor, radier add till 
fallv ripened, and mellowed. 15 Sept. and Oct. Per- 
fectly luirdy, very vigorous and productive ; bearing 
most in even years. One of the handsomest and best 
for all parts of the country, holding an equally h^h 
rank with the Porter; some prefer it. Among the 
earlv winter apples in the Northern parts of N. Eng- 
land. Origin, Germany, where it ranks the highest 
of all. 



57. LiLAHD Piprar, Ldand Spiu^ and Nm York SM». 
Luge ; roundish ; yellow ground^ nearly covered with bn^ 
red ; stem short, in a narrow cavity ; calyx small, in a shal- 
low basin; flesh yellowish, rather tender, juicy, of a vwy 
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iwbf: ^fl^ axooMtic salMcid flavor. Excellent for wtmg 
ana co^ng, but too acid for manv. 15 Sept. and Oct. 
Very rigorous and productive, and tne fruit handsome and 
salable. Dea. Daniel Leland, of Sherburne, Ms., has long 
cultivated it, and he thinks the original tree was imported 
k»^ since. 

58. Fai;l S^^AWBRKRY, Late Stratvberrjf. Medial; round- 
iak ; slightly conieoj ; light and dark red ; flesh idiitish, very 
tender, juicv, of a flne, pleasant, slightly acid flavor. Middle 
Sept. and Oct. Vigorous and good bearer. Thomas says, 
one of the finest of all table fruits. Origin, Western N. Y. 

59. Weston. Large; roundish-conical j yellow, mostlv 
covered with red ; flesh whitish, tolerably jmcy, of a mild^ 
pleasant flavor. Last Sept. and Oct. Moderate grower, 
great bearer. Origin, fismn of Maj. Daniel Weston, Uncohi, 
Ms. New. 

60. FOMXs RoTALB, SnUtkfield Spice, Dyer. Medial ; round- 
isb ; greenish pale yellow, with a £unt blush ; very tender, 
juicy, of a mild, pleasant, sprightly flavor. Last Sept. and 
Oct. Cultivated a little in R. L Popular in Noither& Ohio. 
Supposed of French origin. 

61. Lyscom, Osgood^ $ Favorite. Large ; round : greenish 
pale yellow, striped with bright crimson ; stem snort^ in a 
deep cavity ; calyx lar^e, in a narrow plaited basin ; flesh 
fine, tender, mild, pleasant. Last Sept. into Nov. Wanting 
flavor, yet salable from its size, beauty, mildness, and tender- 
ness. Moderate grower, and moderate or good bearer. Ori- 
gin, Southboro*, Ms. 

62. Bbautt of the West. Large ; round ; greenish yel- 
low, stripes of red ; tender, sweet, second-rate. Fall. 

63. Chapman's Orak<}b. Small medial; deep orange; 
fine, juiey, very high flavor ; first-rate. October. Mkhigmi 
Farmer. 

64. Winthbop Psabmain. Large ; roundish-ovate ; straw 
edor, striped with red, deep red in the sun ; stem medial, 
im a rather deep and broad cavity; shallow basin; flesh 
wlite, fine, juicy, of a pleasant spicy flavor. Last Sept. to 
Nov. Constant bearer. Orchard of Col. J. Fairbanks, 
Winthrop, Me. Me. P. Society. 

65. Mabjuoul. Large, medial; flattish-conical ; stem 
short, stout, in a broad, deep, wavy cavity; caJvx small, 

. dosed, in a narrow shallow basin ; greenish pale yellow, 
half covered and beautifully mottled with red, with brilliant 



m 
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citmiDft Stripes m the son ; flesh wfiite, teff tendet, |>ii9i 
of a mild, sprightljr aromatic flavor. Oct. and to middle tf 
Nor. 6ooa grower, and great bearer. One of the 
beautifnl and best of 'afiples, excepting some in the 
lack chantcter. Ongin, Bolton, Ms. 



^ KitwsxWf Daum. Very large ; flattish-roond : amoodi, 
pato vekov ^ stem three quarters of an inch long, sfender, ia 
a wide, deep cavity j calyx in a narrow, deep basin ; flesh 
yellowishtfine, very tender, crisp, of a rich, pleasant, ^ghthr 
acid flavor. Oct. and Nov. A good grower, and good and 
ceastant bearer. One of the best ; fully equal to Fall Pippin^ 
mosefaify and productive, Oagi% New Canaan, N.Y. Fnm 
seeds iron Jttiiibcd, Cu 




09. TwMBfKXsm. Large, ha&deome and piodiietiine. OeU 
iHd Net^. Ikywnlng, in his Horticulturist, oonmiends k wilk 
eonfldmoe, and says, the flavor is superior to the Foner, •a4 
seafiy eqiml to the Fall Pippin. 

68. Jbwgtt's Red, Nodhtad. Medial; flartish-^^sund; 
bright dark red, very little greenish yellow ; very shert stcm» 
iSk a t^ry shallow cavity ; small calyx in % slight basin \ flcnifc 
ytfRowish, i«merkably tender, ahnost melting, like k fine 
pettT} mild, approaching to aacchariae, of a delkioas, aio- 
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flftTor. For the dessert only. Oct. and Nor. JL good 
giow^ tin it begins to bear ; a good bearer. Adapted to the 
noith. Requires a good soil and high culture, else the fruit 
iriUnor be iair, Qrigin, Holiis, N. H*. Much cultivated in 
that State and Me. It is beautiful and of the first quality. 
69. HuBBARQSTON NoNSucH. (See engraving, pagjt 1.^ 



. je to very large ; roundish j yellow, mostly covered wit_ 
AmI, which is bright in the sun ; lower part of the cavity and 
' basin, greenish russet, numerous dark specks ; stem two 
thirds of an inch long, in a broad, deep cavity ; csXyx nether 
large, open, in a broad basin ; flesh yellowish-white, tender, 
crisp, of a very mild, excellent aromatic flavor, rather sac* 
charine. Oct. and Nov. A good grower and good bearer, 
mostly in even years. Very popular in the market. Origin, 
Hobbaidston, Ms. 



70. Uluofiv's Blush, Red Cheek, 
Large medial; flattish; smooth: 
lemon yellow, with a most beautiful 
blush ; stem short, in a cavity from 
deep to shallow ; calyx closed, in ^ 
shallow basin; flesh white, tender, 
pleasant, sub-acid. A good grower 
and bearer. Though rather acid* 
and not of high flavor, yet it is one 
of the best market fruits. Oct. smd 
Nov. Origin, N.J. It is often cs^lled 

71. Hawthorndbn, which is sim- 
ilar, but more green, and infbiior; 
the best apple of Scotland. 



'. t^. Ham's Horns. A most beautiful, large, dark-red appH 
(|A^ makes a conspicuous appearance in our market in uet. 
&j(kd If ov. Middling quality, apt to be knotty ; yet some say 



it is productive and profitable} as it sells well 
10* 



\ 
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73. Qjntu Auks. Large; oblong; cnmscm.* "jfimataXf 
mb-icid. Very salable, but poor bearer. Oct. and Nor/ 
The Queen Anne, or Loarell, of Ohio, is yellow, and earlier. 

74. B)!AnTT OF Kent. Magnificent and beaatifUl ; fof 
oooldngonly. Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

75. noLDVxTiBnVyHogpenf Joneses Pippin. I^arge ; h>and- 
ish-oblong; greenish pale vellow, occasionally a brownish 
cheek, numerous large dark dots over the whole sntfaoe; 
stem short, in a very deep cavity: calyx large, rather open^ 
in a narrow, rather deep basin ; flesh white, remarkably ten^ 
dar, juicy, of a pleasant, sub-acid flavor. First-rate for cook- 
ing: and good for eating, but rather acid for some palates. Get. 
aiiS Nov. Vigorous and great bearec Origin, Holden, Ms. 



76. CoopXA. Large: flattish-TOcmd; gnsenish-yeUow^ 
stripes and blotches of pale red; stem short, slender,: 
deeply plainted ; calyx closed, in a deep basin ; flesh yel- 
lowish, j uicy, crisp, pleasant, but not high flavor. Eating 
and cooking. Oct. and into Dec. Great bearer. Sprinser 
says, it is the best, of all fall apples, fkr excelling FbO, 
Pippin. Mr. J. Mathews, of Coshocton,. Ohio, says, that 
there is no apple in the West that excels it in flavor. 
Dr. Barker said, at the 0. Fruit Convention, that the 
bark becomes callous to the wood in spots, causing the 
sap to OQSe out. Mr. H. N. Gillet, of Quaker Bottoo^ 
0., says it is excellent,, but has its equal in the 



'■■■■a. 



TT* Loira PsAUULur, whidi ripens at the sane timt, 
eteels it in size and flavor. 

78. Ross No2fP4MiL. Small medial ; ttnuidish. dl^lil^ 
ofaie; russet, &int red in the son; tender, or ji ta^ 
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ftsknel flsTor. Nor. Qhrasl bmcr. Qi^fti Im» 

79. QumcB oi Coxe. Large ; Battish ; yellov ; flesh jel- 
I kKwish, jukj; crisp, of a very pleasant flavor. Nov. A fine 

frnit, yet but little known. 

80. PiTMrxm Swvbt, Pumpkin Bmaet. Large; flattish; 
jdkmith, with some msset ; very ridi and sweet. Oct. to 
Dec. €k)od grower, moderate bearer. A great mainr kinds 
of i^pies, resembling pumpkins in size, and often in&nar in 
q^alityy ore called Pumpkin Smut, 

i 



81. MoTfiEK Ams. Rattier large ; 
loondish, sUghtly ovate ; very little jellow, 
marbled and striped with red, mostr^ eov- 
ered with dark red, very dark and bright in 
the sun, the red is interspersed with rossety 
dots J stem three quarters of an inch long, 
rather lender, in a broad, tolerably deep 
cavity ; calvz small, nearly closed, in a nar- 
row, tolerably deep, irregular basin; flesh 
jrellowish, very tender, almost melting, mild, 
rich, hif^y aromatic, with a deUii^tfitl 
mingiiAg of slightly sab^acid and saoeha- 
rine qualities I aroma resembling Chiek- 
winter-gseen. Last of Oct. to Jan. Wc 
find it perfbctlv hardy in Maine, moderate 
grower, a gooa and constant bearer. In 



qmlity it has no superior, aad very few eqnals. Origini 

83. BbtboiTi Bed Detroit j Crimson Pippin. Large ; roand- 
tlk-tfii, ab^htlv conical } smooth, glossy, dark crimson var- 
fkf inh ft Usde &wn color ; stem memftl, m a deep cavity ; 



IM 
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cahrv cloMd, in a deep plaited basin; flesh white, tingiBd^^ • 
red, very tender, mild, and pleasant, but not excellent. Ool* 
and into Dec. Slow grower, good bearer. Too soft for 
transportation. Salable from its handsome appearance, fai 
medial quality. 

83. Male Carle. Medial ; common apjide shape ; amooih^ 
lemon color, crimson in the sun ; flesh white, not juicy, of. m 
delicate, rose-perfumed flavor. Oct. to Jan. Adapted to thit 
southern reeion of the Middle and Western States, ao4 
further South. The first apple in Italy, and popoLar in Uu^ 
South of Europe. . ^ 

84. Seek-no-fitrther. This is a vague term, being about 
as definite as pippin or apple. In N. J. and Fa. it is applied 
to the Rambo, m N. Y. to Domine. The Seek-no-further 
of Coze is large ; roundish,, inclinmg to conical ; greenish 
pale yeUow ; juicy, rich, tender, and excellent. Last of Oct. 
to Jan. Popular in some parts of the West. In this region 
there is a Seek-no-further ; small, oblong; bright, excellent,' 
but rather small for market. There are a great many other ' 
kinds under this- name. 



85. Rambo, Bomanite (this is also a syno^ 
nym of Gilpin) and Bread and Cheese apple 
of N. J., Seek-no-further of Philadelphia, 
where it is very popular. Medial ; flat, yel- 
lowish-white, paXe yellow, streaked with red 
in the sun, large, long specks ; stem long, 
slender, in a deep funnel-shaped cavity: 
calyx closed, in a broad, shallow, plaitea 
basm; flesh greenish white, remarkably 
tender, of a rich, sprightly, luscious, slightly 
sub-acid flavor. Dessert and cooking. Last 



r 



of Oct. to Jan. Adapted to light soils. One of the fin^ ixk • 
the Middle States and the West, but does not bear ezteodiiig^ 



tAU. Aftata. 



lit 



■IrHMfi Of Sooth: of its origin, Brarer Go.^ Ts. ModBnls 
^ttwKftf grower. Good beftrer. 

M Fall HAftTKT, Oofcs iippfo perhaps. Large: flattifli, 
tfl^KlT ribbed; pale straw ecdor, seldoin a brownish eheek; 
item short, in a deep, wide caril^ ; calyx small, closed, in a 
aWlvw tMBsm ; crisp, jtdey, of a rich, pleasant flavor. Nor. 
And Bee. Good grower and bearer; fine, fiiir froit, but not 
iiBt>rete, and rather apt to fall, or to rot on the tree. Be- 
•oireit a deep sandy loam. Origin, Essex Co.. Ms. It is not 
Menuned whether the Oaks is this ajpple, and superior ftam 
lo cati o ii^ or a distinct yet shnilar kind. 



I* •««< 



87. FAicFiTPor. Very large ; roondishy slighfly 
flattened; smooth, oily, bright greenisb-yeUow, 
often a brownish blush, few Hght specks and dots ; 
stem two thirds of an inch long, in a shallow car- 
ityj calyx small, in a deep, narrow basin: flesh 
wmtish, very tender, breaking, juicy, of a ricn, sub- 
acid, aromatic flavor. Fine for the table, superior 
also for oookmg. Last of Oct. to Jan. Mooerate 
in growth and bearing and re<^uires Ingh culture 
for ftir fhiit. In N. Eneland, it generally blasts 
and is scrubby, but in N. Y. it is the leading^ fhU 
apple, and it is popular in the liirest. Origin not 
known. 



88. Cabashba. Tery large ; roundish : greenirii-yetDoWl 
iM It^t red ; coarse, poor quality. Western M'. T. KoT. 
'Use Inlaior to 2(r Ounce. 
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89. AxxxAssBR. Extremely large ; flattiah<opical | gnm t i 
ish-yellow and red, in the snn bright red and a little arange ; 
stalk short, slender, deep cavity ; calyx large, in a deep Mb*' 
sin ; crisp, tender, and pleasant. Wants flavor. Nov. aod 
Pec. Moderate bearer. Foreign. 

90. VAKEVSEjSnoroAppleyPommedeNiege. Small medial ; 
roundish ; greenish-yellow, mostly covered with red, bright 
in the sun ; stem short, slender, in a funnel-shaped cavity ; 
calyx small, in a small basin ; flesh pure white, very tender, 
juicy, and pleasant. Nov. and Dec. Slow grower, good 
bearer. Best suited to a Northern region, or cool location. 
For the amateur or i>rivate garden, rather than the market, 
In this region. Origin, Canada, where it ranks as the first 
apple. 



91. HuRLBUT. Medial; flattish-con« 
ical ; pale yellow, mostly covered with 
red, with bright stripes in the sun ; stem 
medial length, slender, in a rather 
broad, deep cavity, always covered with 
russet, often extending on the base; 
calyx small, closed, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh yellowish-white, fine texture, rath- 
er tender, remarkably crisp, juicy, of a 
mild, sprightly, aromatic flavor. Nov. 
.and Dec. We find this as great and 
stoflt a grower, in the nursery, as the 
Baldwin. Great bearer. The original 
tree is still flourishing on the farm of 
Gen. Leonard Hurlbut, Winchester, Ct. 



It bore 40 bushels one year, and 20 the next. One of ^h» 
finest in its season. For the dessert and kitchen. 

99. Ramsdell's Sweeting. Large medial, or rather larn ; 
oblong, slightly ovate ; dark red, with &wn-colared sftmBf 



rALL ArruM. 



IW 



Moon ; stem "very diort, in s narrow, deep caTity r * 
d»ep basin ; flesh yellowish, very tender, and mellow, and 
ranaricably sweet and rich. Last of Oct. to Jan. VeryTig- 
QBoas, enonnoiis and constant bearer. Natire of Ct., and 
but little known elsewhere. 





93. Yellow Bellplowee. Very 
large ; long ovate-conical, irregular 
ribbed, mltstly towards the eye; 
smooth, lemon yellow, generally a 
blnsh in the son : stem long, slender, 
in a narrow, deep cavity j calyx 
closed, in a narrow, plaited basin; 
lesh tender, juicy, of a rich; sprightly, 
aromatic flavor. Latter part of Nov. 
lo Feb. Good grower, moderate and 
constant bearer. One of the very 
best in qualitv. Popular in Philadel- 
phia, in the West, m the new lands 
of the North, and strong soils of N. 
Y. ; but here it will not yield more 
than half as much fair fruit as some 
other valuable kinds. Thrives wcU 
in a deep, sandy loam. Origin, Bur- 
lington, N. Y. 



« 4 



94. Evsns, Bern. Large ; roundish to oval ; yellow and 
nd; stem medial, slender, in a narrow cavity; calyx open, 
in a broad, narrow basin ; flesh firm, crisp, mild, spicy flavor. 
Ner. to Jan. Good grower and bearer. Fruit salable, but 
nther hard, dryish, and not hi gh flavor^ Mother, Hurl. 
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tat, ud oUm of im tmaaa^ aak U^mt. Odifimf 

96. OoLDUf Bill. YerykJ^f imiidialiyffikibQd; 



floldeii yellow, wldom brovuiakin the son ; sMai. short, jloHl^ 
in a verv shallow cavity ; calyx amaD, doMd, m. a ahiillBV 
basin ; flesh tender, ciisp, of a sprightly, rich, aromatic fla- 
vor ; ezceUent for the dessert and for cooking. More haidy 
than die Baldwin ^ a good grower, but noor bearer. Nov. ta 
Jan. ; in Maine to Feb. Preferable to No. 108. 

96. TwBMTT OuMCs, Cnyuga Red Streak. Veiy large; 
' roundish ; greenish-yeBow, marbled and striped witii por- 

plish-red; stalk short, in a deep cavity; calyx small, in ft 
medial baadn ; flesh coarse, dry, of a brisk, sab-add flam. 
Wanting character, but salable from its splendid and beami- 
Ail appearance. Nov. to Jan. Free, vigorons, and prodno' 
five. Origin, N. Y. % 

97. Wm, of Coxe, Ha^s Winter. Large, or very large -, 
nmndish, much flattened at both ends ; akin smooth, yeUov, 
aboat half covered with lively red, mostly in strips; stem 
short, in a deep cavity ; very deep, broad basin ; flesh whitish, 
rather coarse, tender, mild, pleasant vinous flavor. Good fiir 
dessert, and excellent for cooking and cider. Nov. to Jan. 
Hardy, vigorous, and productive. Native of Delaware. Cul- 
tivated in N. Y., N. J., and Pa. Popular in Philadelphia, 
and salable in Bost<m; but hardly cultivated m N. England. 

98. Blub Pbarmain. Large, or very large ; flattish-round } 
dull purplish red, rather bruliant in the sun, with a white 
bloom ; stem short, in a deep cavity ; calyx small, in a deep 
basin ; flesh yellowish, Arm, rather dry, mild, pleasant, hA 
not high flavo'red. Nov. to Jan. A moderate grower ; mod- 
erate or poor bearer, and a long time in coming into bearing. 
Dr. H. Cowdry, Acton, Ms., set a Baldwin and B. Pearmaui 
at the same time, in the same soil. The former bad home 
12 barr^ when the latter onlv one peek. Yet this noUe, 
handsome fruit is salable, and though nardly worth cultivat- 
ing here ; it is valuaUe in the North, where it does better, 
aim is more hardy than almost everjr other kind. 

99. Pound Rotal. Large; flattish-roundish ; li^^ yel* 
l/mf seldom a foint blush; flesh fine, tender, bieann& jiC 
a Quld, pleasant, sprif^ly flavor. last of Nov.ntte Ji«» 
Native of Ct., and eonsmerably cnltivaled there. Jl " 
flraut, but needs high culture. 

100. Dutch MienoMai. Large; mmdish; Ml 
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fliiridtt nd, Isigv ruBset specks ; iesh nthflr tender, of a 
iki^ Ugh, aromatic flaror. Latter pert of Nor. iato FeK 
O ea dfueweiy and bean well. Deliaoos in the Middle Ba- 
li bat little known at the Nordi. 




101. Bbihont, Gate AwUy Mamma Beamy 
Waxen bat not of Coze. Rather large ; roand- 
ish-oyate-coDical ; skin waxen, sometiniespele 
yellow, brownish cheek ; stem rather long, in 
a deep cavity ; deep, narrow basin ; fine tez- 
tare, rather nrm, tender, of a rich, excellent, 
snb-acid flavor. Late autumn and early win- 
ter. A free grower and great bearer, adapted 
to rather dry soil. Succeeds Well in Northern 
Ohio and Michigan, but not in Southern 0. 
Springer says, <<one of the best.'' Ohio 
Fruit Convention says, first-rate, and so says 
Thomas. Hardly known here. Origin, plaice 
of Mrs. Bean, near Strasburg, Pa. 




*••. .^»»" 
••%~»«'^ 



Itt: Monnnr. Rather hurge ; roon<iUah-obkmg; ]i|^ and 
daik red : tender, pleasant flavor. Nov. to Feb. But littla 
eattvatnd. By Mr. D. Munp^v, Salem, Ms. 

US. MaLvnr Swsbt. Medial ; roundish i yellowidi-greei^ 
striped with pale red; flesh rich and suaary. Nov. to Feb 
Vafliid this to be a good grower in the nursery ; a good 
Wiier. An excellent salable fruit ; new and fvomisingy but 
AofUMil tested* Concord, Ms. 
11 
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104. Ca^HDLis. Large ; roandish ; pale yvtlotr gvmuid ; 
mostly red ; stalk short, in a wide cavity ; calyx small, in a 
wide basin ; flesh tender, juicy, rather rich, pleasant, svAh 
acid. Nov. to Feb. Moderate grower, great bearer. Popu- 
lar in some parts of Ct., its origin. 

105. Portsmouth Swbbt. Large ; roandish-conical ; yiel- 
low, striped with scarlet ; sweet and excellent. Late fiiU and 
winter. . We find this very vigorous. New, beautiful, and 
promising, but not well tested. Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. 

106. HBRBFORDsmRE PbarMaii^, Moyol or En^. Pearmmn, 
Medial; oblong-ovate; russety gTeen-, mottled with brownish 
red ; stem half inch long, slender ; calyr wide, in a narrow 
plaited basin ; very tender, of a pleasant aromatic flavor. 
Late fall and winter. Good grower, moderate bearer. Des- 
sert and cooking. Very popular in some parts of the Middle 
States. Foreign^ 

WinTbr and Sprino Afflbs. 

Early mnUr apples, here) are late fall and early winter in 
the Southern part of the Middle States, and the same latitude 
West ; and they are minter fruits in Me., N. H., Vt., &c. 

107. EiKo. Many of this name. An excellent kind in 
this market, from N. Y. Laige ; ovate ; yellow, mostly red ; 
tender, rich, mild, inclining to saccharine. Nov. to Jan. As 
good as the Wine apple, and as showy and better than the 
20 Ounce. We have from EUwanger and Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., another King. Rather large ; roundish-conical ; yel- 
low, red in the sun ; saccharine blended with sub-acid ; excel- 
lent. Winter. Another King, in Essex Co., Ms., size of 
Baldwin ; form of Greening ; bright red, very good ; great 
bearer. Nov. and Dec. And others. 

106. Gloria Mundi, Monstrous Pippin. Extremely large; 
flattish-round ; lemon yellow, brownish in the sun; rather 
acid. For cooking only. Poor bearer. Last of Nov. to J'an, 
109. Vandevere, Oxeye of 0. Large ; roundish ; yellow 
ground, clouded and marbled with red, light gray specks ; 
stem half an inch long, in a deep cavity ; calyx medial, in & 
rather shallow basin ; flesh yellow, tender, crisp, of a pleas* 
ant sprightly flavor. A gn»t bearer. Beecher says, it often 
hits when others miss. It is a profitable fruit in N. Y., aad 
in the West. Last of Nov. to mid winter. Requires tight, 
rich, sandy soil, else it is liable to blast, and to bitter rot 
"* Native of Wilmington, Del. 
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110. Baiukt's Gqldbr Swbet. Very large ; flattish ; yel- 
lowy russet spots ; cavity broad, medial depth ; broad, shaUow 
basin; flesh white, rather coarse, of an excellent sweet 
flavor. lAst of Nov. and nearly through winter. Frodoc- 
tive. Origin, orchard of Mr. Paul Bailey, Sidney, Me. Me. 
P. Soeieip. 

lit. Stbtsns's Giluflowsr. Large ; roandish-conical ; 
shallow cavity and basin ; dnll whitish ground^ striped with 
red ; flesh wnite, tender, pleasant, sub^ucid. Last of Nov. 
to Feb. Good bearer. Raued by Mrs. Olive Stevens, Swe- 
lien. Me. Me, F. Sodety, 




112. Rbods Island Gsbbnino. Large; 
flattish; smooth, pale-green, brownish cheek, 
full in the snn ; stalk two thirds of an inch 
long, rather slender^ cfldyx small, closed, in a 
shaUow, |>laited basin : flesh yellowish, fine, 
tender, crisp, juicy, slightly acid and aro- 
matic. Last of ISfov. to Feb. Bapid and 
stout grower, great bearer. Excellent for 
cooking, and pretty good for eating. One 
of the very best for main crops. It succeeds 
well on rather Kght, sandy soil. It is the 
leading apple in R. I., the place of its origin ; 
one of the principal m New England, gener- 
ally, and N. Y. j but begins to foil in West- 
ern N. Y., and foils in the West, particularly 
on bottom lands. In this section the Bald- 



vin is more profitable for the market, but this is equally 
Talnable for family use. 

113. Jonathan. Medial; roundish^vate ; light yellow, 
mostly covered with lively red, brilliant in the son ; stalk 
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r kmg. slender, in a deep cavity ; cidp: small, in a deep 
; fUSh white, tender, juicy, ol a mild, sprightly flavor. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. Very popular in some sections, h0t 
too small for market here. Thomas aays, beantifiil, ezoeir 
lest, and g^reat bearer. Kirtland says, ^jnvferable to £so- 
pus Spitzenbarg here.'' Origin, Kingston, N. Y. 

114. WkUis's SwiBTore. Medial ; roundish ; dull green, a 
dnli bhish ; stem short and slender ; calyx smaU, in a shallov 
basin ; fleidi white, veiy tender, rush, sweety and spririitly. 
Last of Nov. to Feb. A good bearer. Ongin, near X^ew- 
borgh, N. y. 



"•••*j 



115. Mku)V^ NorUnCs Melon, Wat9rmti<m. 
Medial; roundish-conical; greenish pale yel- 
low, wiu much red, bright crimson in the son ; 
stem two thirds of an inch IoD4f, in a deep cav- 
ity ; cal^ dosed, in a rather deep basin ; flesh 
pore white, tender, crisp, extremely juicy, of a 

Sleasant, sprightly flavor. Last of Isor, to 
[arch. An excellent fruit ; but little known. 
Origin, same as Northern ^py. 



116. MonsTER. Large ; ioBg-ovate ; mostly red on yel- 
low ground, bright red in the sun ; stem an inch lon^, slender, 
in a broad, shallow cavity ; calyx small, closed, m a very 
narrow, plaited basin ; flesh yeUowish-wlute, very tender, A 
a radier add, but pleasant, pie apple flavor. Imb^l of Nov. 
to March. Great grower, and enormous bearer, so that te 
fruit often needs tlunnmg. With rough handling and ejqpoa- 
nss, diis fruit rots from bruising, or ripens prematnrelj, 
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y]iile too acid ; bat carefully picked and saved in a cool 
P(ace to ripen late, it loses most of its acidity, and becomes 
an excellent and most beautiful fruit. Needs a deep, sandy 
loam. Origin, Essex Co., Ms. 

117. Feck's Pleasant. Large; roundish-flat; clear ^el« 
low, red in the sun ; stem short, in a Vide, wary cavity ; 
calyx small, open, in a deep basin ; flesh fine, firm, crisp, 
juicy, of an excellent, high, aromatic flavor. Early winter, 
moaerate grower and bearer. First-rate quality, resembling 
l^ewtown Pippin. Eaton says, " has been a great favorite 
inH. I., but IS going out of cultivation, as the fruit is defec* 
tive.'' It is rather popular in Western N. Y. Elliott says, 
** first-rate on gravelly or sandy soils." Here, it is defective. 
RequijKS new lands or very high culture. 

118. Eaighn's Spitzbnbbro. More pointed than the Eso- 
pofi; pale red, white specks; tender, juicy, fine flavor, 
parlv winter. Nearly abandoned in N. J., its native place 
Crood in some parts of the West, particularly around Cmcin- 
nati. In other parts, indifierent. 

119. McIiELLAir. Medial; flattish-round ; yeUow, with 
much red; stem rather small, in a rather deep cavitv; 
calyx small, in a rather deep basin ; flesh white, tender, mud, 
and pleasant. Early winter. Moderate grower, great bearer. 
Origin, Woodstock. Ct. 

120. Marstom's Bed Wint^. Large; flattish-round; 
pale yellow, mostly covered with red, clear and bright in the 
sun ; stem loDg, slender, in a funnel-shaped cavitjr ; calyx 
large, rather open, in a rather broad and deep basin ; flesh 
yellowish -white, tender, of a very pleasant flavor, inclining 
to saccharine. Early winter. Tree hardy, a gooid gprower, 
and productive. Fruit handsome and excellent. Originated 
near Portsmouth, N. H., and cultivated in that region in 
preference to the Baldwin. 

121. Newtown SpirzENBBRa. Medial; flattish-round; 
fine yellow, beautiful blush; a deep cavity: wide basin; 
flesh yellowish, of a mild, pleassmt flavor. Much esteemed 
in some sections. Last of Nov. and into Feb. 

ttJ2. Danvers Winter Sweet, Epse Srceet. Medial; 
rDcmdish-ovate ; greenish-yellow, olive blush ; flesh yellow- 
ish, tender, very rich, sweet and excellent for the dessert and 
baking. Winter. Good grower and bearer, mostly in even 
years. Needs a deep, rich, strong loam. Origin, Danvers, Ms., 
«%ere it ranks high. O. Fruit Convention says, one of the 

11* 
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bnt One of the best winter sweets, 3ret it is fieUe totMJS^ 
tioos. A part of the fruit is small, and it does not weBln' 
aome locations. Some prefer Seaver. Tolman is more pnj^&t-' 
aUe. Ladies' Sweeting is larger and handsomor, bimI wffl 
sopersede it in climates to whioi it is adapted. 

123. BnsToir Pti¥nr. Medial; flattisb-roand ^ giee ni ai i 
yeUow, dnli red in the smi ; a little russet near ti£e stall:, 
winch is short, slender, in a rather wide and deep esvity t 
calyx closed, in an angular hasin ; flesh ^reUow, Tery flrm, 
cfisp, juicy, of a rich, rather acid, aromatic flavor. FirsU 
nut for oookinf , and pretty good eating. Winter. A good 
Sfveading grower, and great bearer. In England, its nattw 
laodiitriuikiasthebestof ai>ples. In some parts ^Makie, 
and other Northern regions, it is preferred to the 
Utt in warm locations here, it is apt to fall ftom the tree 
and lots. Barry thinks it first-rate,and too modi 
XkUand decides against it. Foitfaer South, it is still poorer.- 




124. SwAUi. Large; flattish: doll yellow, 
numerous brown specks, or marbling of gray 
russet ; stem medial, slender, in a nuher deep 
cayity ^ calrz medial, in a shallow basin ; flesh 
yellowish, nne texture, tender, mild, inclining 
to saccharine, rery rich, aromatic flavor, per- 
fumed. Winter. Such is the fruit when raised 
in N. Y. ; but that raised here, instead of beinf 
Swaar, (heavy,) is more like a pumpkin, and 
rots at the core. As our Swaars are large and 
pale yellow, we think they may be spurious. 
Adarted to a warm, deep, rich, sandy loam. 
NeeoshigfacQlture. Origin, near £8opa8,N«Y. 



125. Black GnxmowsB. Large; very obkn^^OBidiii 
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jifipv gi^OBdy 96w]gr coverad with jniplifih nd, al^^ 
a ^ sua ; flesh whitish, tender, pleasant, but not excellent ^ 
nuher diy when fully ripe. A moderate grower, great bearer. 
Tpft firait rather salable, but very little caltivated in this re- 
gioiL Winter* 

126« Old Nonsuch, Winter Nonsuch, Sid^dd Nonsuch, 
Mad Cmiada, <^Westem N. Y. Medial; nearly all red; 
stem slender, in a very deep cavity j small basin; very 
tcfflder, juicy, inclining to saccharine. Winter. Moderate 
grower^ good bearer. In N. Y., and some sections in the 
West, U is large, fair, and excellent ; but little cultivated 
JMce, as it is not profitable. 

127. Pbioe's Bed, Prior' t Late Sid, Large : flat ; brown- 
ish yellow, little russet, tinged with red ; flesn fine, rather 
tender, dryish, of a rich, peculiar, sub-add flavor. Winter. 
A greitt bearer. Cultivated about Cincinnati, and further 
Sooth. Byiam says, << no apple is more salable in New Or- 
leans.'' Elliott says, adapted only to rich, alluvial 



128. WbsTFISU) SESX.ll0.V171tTBBn. 

Large medial ; roundish-conical : dull 
greoiish, yellow ground, shaded and 
marbled with duU red; russet dots; 
stem three quaners of an inch long, 
slender, in a narrow, deep cavity ; caljrx 
open, in a deep basin; fine texture, 
<H a rich, mild, pleasant pearmain fla- 
vor. Winter. But little cultivated here. 
Highly esteemed in Western K. Y., 
and in the West. Eirtland says, very 
excellent. Springer says, as to tree 
and fmit, preferable to any other. O. 



FMt Convention says, one of the first. Liahk to bitter Ml^ 
flC Inle yean, on bottom lands in the West. 
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129. GoLDSK Pippnr. Small ; roand ; yeOow, crisp, «Mf 
bdsk, high acid flavor. Winter. Too acid for eaiiag,40» 
small for profit. English. 

130. pBimocx's Red Whites. Large; flattish, deep lod, 
sweetish, dry, poor, subject to bitter rot. Winter. Tmw: 
large and productive. 

131. Black apple. Small ; roundish ; dark purfdish rad y 
flesh firm, wantmg flavor. Winter. 



132. Baldwin, Peckerf Woodpecker^ Late Bald- 
IMK, SUde^t Bed Winter. Large; roundish- 
ovate; yellow and dull red, mostly dark red 
and crimson in the sun; grayish dots, russet 
around the stem; which varies from long and 
slim to short and stoat, in a cavity of moderate 
depth ; caljTZ medial, closed, in a narrow, toler* 
ably deep, plaited basin ; flesh yellowish, tender, 
crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant flavor, combining 
sub-acid and slight saccharine qualities. Cooking 
and the dessert. Last of Nov. to April. Adapted 
to various soils, better on rather dry than on 
wet soils. Rather tender in cold locations in the 
Northern part of N. England, unless grafted on 
standud trees. A prodigious grower, and enor- 



mous bearer, mostly in even years. (Page 87^ Cultivated 
far more than any other kind in this region, ft does well in 
N. Y., but begins to fail in the Western part of that State, 
and is liable to bitter rot in the West. Wilmington and 
Tewksbury, Ms., seem to have an equal claim to its origin. 
Late Baldwin is a modification of this fruit. The tree more 
hardy iii the North, and bearing more in odd yeais. Tbe 
firnit harder, more flat, and keeps longer. 
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tt3, Avm Hakkah. Medial; ronniHiih^ofatt ; ttnm 
ilor; of a very rich, pleasant fk^ror, Winler. Oh^n, 
Eaaex Co., Ms. 

134. Bkabaht's Bsllplowbb. Very largs; nninduii; 
]IMli ydlcMF, mostly oorered with red, flne Moom, foil in the 
SOD, omneroiis dark sfiecks ; flesh finn, ray yaicff crisp, of 
a neh, fine, ntther acid flavw. Winter. Pratty good, bat 
strangling grower. Hodge recommends it highly. JEUiot 
thinks it vaTiiable. Origin, Holland. 

135. Poiim Gus. Small medial i roundish; gieeniriu 
nay, nissety, reddish in the son; tender, rich, high iavorad. 
WiaiflT. Bather sUyw grower, good bearer. Jji axoellant 
dsiprrt jhiit for the Norm. 



136. EsoruaSriTnirBExo. Rather large i 
loandtah4nrate ; yellow, mostly ooverea 
with rid^ dark red ; stem medial, slender, 
in a wide cavity; calyx small, in a shallow 
basin ; flesh yellow, finn, crisp, jnicy, of a 
rich, sprightly flavor. Wmter. A good 
grower, and good bearer. It floarishes 
well in new luids in Maine, (ezecnting n 
defect in the tnmk,) and in N. Y. it ranks 
as their best winter apple. Bnt on okl 
lands in this region, the growth is poor, 
and the finitt inferior. When well grown, 
it is rather superior to the Baldwin in qoal* 
ity, bttt inferior in growth, faimesa, and 
bearing. Origin, Esopos, N. Y. 



137. The FLosmiro and Kjaomf's SmnmBM, ne Ub- 
tkK to the Ibregoing, and in nse nearly at the same time. ' 
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138. WiHMAV. Medial; oblong; dark red; crispi of a 

eeasant, rich flavor ; superior for baking. Last of Nor. to 
Jiy. Cultivated in N. J., and in some parts of the West. 

139. LiicBSTBR SWBETIN&, PotUt's Stteetvig, Rather 
large; flattish; greenish yellow ^ tender, rich, ezcdle&t. 
Fine for tlie dessert or baking. Winter. Vigorous and pfo- 
doctive. One of our best. New. Leicester, Ms. 

140. Fblch. Large; flattish-conicalj greenish-yellow^and 
dull red, bright in the sun ; stem long, shm ; flesh firm, heavy, 
crisp, pleasant, sub-acid,*aAd fresh after long keeping. Win- 
ter, and into Spring. Origin, Limerick, Me. 

141. Whitb Sbbx-no-further. Medud; roundish; green, 
with dark gray spots. When perfect, excellent ; bat very 
variable; often of poor appearance, and wanting flavor. 
Little cultivated. Long Island, N. Y. 

142. MicHABL Henry Pippin. Medial; roundish-ovate; 

Stiowislnpeen ; tender, jaicy, and high flavored. Dec. to 
arch. Popular in some parts of the West. 

143. English Russet. Medial; ovate; greenish yelknv, 
mostly covered with russet ; firm, crisp, of a pleasant, miU, 
slightly sub-acid flavor. Winter and early Spring. Ptodu^ 
tive, and in N. Y. profitable for the market. 

144. Hartford Sweetino. Large; flattish-round ; yel- 
lowish-green, mostly red; tender, very juicy, of a nch, 
pleasant flavor. Dec. to Summer. Hardy, slow grower, great 
Dearer. Profitable for market. Origin, near Hartford, Ct. 

145. Winter Sweet Paradise. Rather large ; roundish ; 
greenish-yellow, a dull blush ; fine texture, juicy, very sw^eet, 
of an excellent, sprightly flavor. Winter and early Spring. 
Crreat bearer, and fair fruit. Native of Pa. 

146. Woolman's Long, Ortley Pifppiny White BeU/ower, 
Detroit of the West. Medial ; oblong ; bright yellontr, scarlet 
blush, and russet patches in the sun ; stem slender ; calyx 
large; flesh whitish, crisp, of a sprightly, aromatic flavor. A 

rat bearer. Winter and early Spring. Not esteemed in 
England. It does better further South, and is very pop- 
ular in the Southern regions of the West. Ernst sajra, a 
universal favorite, and better than Yellow Bellflower. ' 

147. Lady Apple, Apt Petit, Very small ; flat ; glossy, 
lemon yellow, bright red cheek ; tender, crisp, juicy, pleasant, 
but not high flavored. Winter and early Spring. Great 
bearer. Popular in N. Y. Often imperfect in N. £b|^bd^ 
Eirtlajid says, subject to fire blight there. ^ .. 
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148. BomifB. Medial; tat; gieenish-yvUow, bright red 
and russet specks in the sun ; stem half an inch long, slen- 
der, in a wide, very deep cavity; calyx small, in a broad 
ba^ ; flesh white, very tender, juicy, of a sprightly, jdeasant 
flavor, but not rich. Winter and early Spring. A noid 
grower and prodigious bearer. Much esteemed in N. x. 
Native, supposed. 



X" 
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149. Talman Sweeting. Large me* 
dial ; flattish-round ; whitish-yellow, with a 
fiunt blush ; stem long, slender, in a wide, 
shallow cavity; flesh white, rather firm, 
tough, and dry, but rich and very sweet. 
Excellent for baking, second-rate for the 
table. Fine lor stock. Winter and early 
Spring. Moderate grower, but does not form 
a large tree. A great bearer, and profita-. 
ble market fruit. Native of R. I., where it 
is much cultivated, and in Western N. Y. 
Popular in the West. The principal sweet 
apple in this market in winter. 



. •*> 



160. Red Russet. Large; flattish-round ( russet, half 
covered with red ; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, of pleasant, rich 
flavor. Late Winter and Spring. Great grower, and bearer. 
New and promising. It seems to be a cross between the 
Baldwin and Roxbury Russet. Origin, farm of Mr. Aaron 
Sanborn, Hampton Falls, N. H. 

151. Moore's Late Sweet. Large; flattish; greenish- 
Trilow, brown cheek; tender, rich, sweet, and excellent 
llcssert and baking. Winter and early Spring. Great 
msnrer, and productive. New. Mr. J. B. Moore, Conooid| 
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152. Akibioan Qotami RumbT) Bmi^s Bwudf SBkmp ftt^ 
of Coze, Jdtth Pewtmain in some parts of 0.| Bmitet Ftm* 
main m iom« teetions of the West. Small ; roundish-oTStej 
diA yellow And insset) reddish in the son ; xenmricaUjlon* 
def; of a ridi, high spicy flavor. Winter and Spring, (hie of 
the yeiy hest, but lacks size for the market. V^ ha^i a 
moderate grower, great and constant beaj«r. On^n« Hunt 
&nn. Concord, Ms. It flonhshes throughont the country. 
Beecker, when in the West, said) ** Prince of small apptea*" 



'•••«>'' 



153. Ladies' SwEBTiKd^ Large ;roimdldi- 
ovate; smooth, fair, nearly all red on a 
ereenish-yellow ground, yellowish gray dots 
m the red, thin bloom ; stem very short, in 
a narrow cavity : calyx small, in a narmwi 
shallow basin ; flesh greetiish-white, tender, 
inicy, crisp, pf a rich, delicious, sprightly 
flavor, riec. to May. Vigorous and nth 
dnctive. One of the finest. Originated in 
the vicinity of Newburgb, N. Y. Nol well 
tested in N. Enslaud, nor in the West. If 
It is adapted to aifierent climates and soils, 
it promises to be the most popiikv late 
sweet apple, as it is large, beautifiU, ezceK 
lent, and a good grower. 



154r ScAtBa SwBBT, Cm of Cole probably. 
fCMindish4xmical ; greemsh-otive, brownisn in the sna f 
fery kmg, medial, in a narrow, deep cavity ; cal^ 
ckaed, in a slight basin ; flesh rather tender, qnile 
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155. NxwTown I^ppiir. This is oats 
of the very best, and yet most nncer^ 
Imia of tU a|;>ple9. with pwt ee>. 
feaw and skBl m vmsixtgi and. h]^ 
eideetitt^ some of the fiaest specimens^ 
ill has broaght a high prioa m. foreign 
aarkets, which has given it a great: 
AMMk The firoit is every year in our 
vmikei^ of poor appeanoce, eiid seUr 
m^^ 9t c<imiBon pncetw Ona BaJdwia / 




s, oC the same age, wilt outw^i^b 4 of tbem, and ont-beat 
6 o( them, in good fair Kniit. It ^«ral1y fails in N^ 
land 'f in some favorable situations m the Middle StateS| 
mid in some parts of the West, it succeeds Well. It requires 
a Tj^aim, deep, strong, friable loam, neither wet nor dry, lime 
fai th'a^soil, or manure, and the hignest cnlmre. 

SuiafciPomatogiais reckon two kinds^ others thiak theiais tel 
mitf vmftad by varknis ctaunstances. The Gfem (dotted 
tiriinn) is- flatmib-conicat ; sttem, short, deep cavir^ ; smooth, 
•' The TtlUm (the larg«n> onthne) ts itailtish^ 



mmii nnai^tut) stem short, rather deep cavity ; rongh, ydlow; 
Ui pWMiiiiTi-jBww, brownish or red cheek. We bif^ 99mt 
iiathir fimn and col<»r. Roiindish>-conical, very deep caf^ 
ftgte Mwigfhy wax.Uketpale yellow, bright ted cheek. 
,gfci H w il ft sm : FipgoK ia> of maiial sioe; tfaMh tnaitaa» 

12 
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crisp, jnicT, of a rich, sprightly) high aromatic flayof aiiA 
aroma. Kemarkable for retaining its freshness to a IM6 
period. Late winter, taring, and to mid-summer. A HoWp 
scmbby grower; moderate bearer. Fruit inehned tb hi 
d^Bctive under the best management. Origin, Newtow&i 
Long Island. 






156. lYomTHSRN Spt. Large; roundidi- 
oonical ; ribbed ; smooth, greeni^, pale yel- 
low, much dull red, with dark, bright stnpes 
in the sun ; stem two thirds of an mch long, 
rather stout, in a broad, deep cavity ; calyx 
small, nearly closed, in a deep, furrowed 
basin ; flesh yellowish, very tender, juicy, 
mild, inclining to saccharine, dehdons, 
slightly aromatic. Remarkable for its 
freshness after long keeping. Winter, 
Spring, and into Sununer. A great, up- 
right grower ; good bearer. But it needs a 
rich soil, high culture, and constant growth, 
to produce fiEur fruit, as the tree grows old ; 



and the top must be thinned to expose the fruit to the mn, 
as it is insipid in the shade. Very hardy in the North, as we 
find by a few years' experience in Maine. This is a new and 
excellent fruit, and promises to take the place of Roxfaoij 
Russet, and many other late kinds of inferior appearanee 
and quality. Origin, farm of O. Chapin, East Bloomil^ 
N. y., from seed from Ct. 

157. CAifADiL Hbitbtte, White Pipfdn^ of O., pr6bBb)T« 
Yirf large ; flsttish-conical ; ribbed ; greoiish-yeUaw, fanyim 



WUCEBS 4JIX> SVMJXm AFTUBS. 



I9t> 



vj^i^fsm i fleab vliitisli, lutber firm, juicy; c^ a riel^ britk, 
'^iSiib-add &v(Mr. Dec. to Mi^y. Usually not lair in this 
sectioii. 

158. GjLtvSf Carthomcy SrnnaniU. Medial ; roondish ; red 
and yellow. Late Winter and Spring. Better kinds an 

' taking its place. 

159. American White Winter Caltuxs. Large; flat- 
tish-roond ; pale yellow ; flesh white, fine, of a very agreea- 
ble, delicate, sub-acid flavor. Dec. to May. A strong, fine 
grower, a ^at and constant bearer. From J. Matthews, 
CoiAiocton, O., in O. Cultivator. Raised by Daniel Miller, 
JfAEBLjade Co., O. Humrickhouse says^ " origin, Va.'' It 
resembles the White CalviUe, of the French ; also the Yellow 
BeHflower, and the Gate apple. 



160. RoxBTTRT RdsssT, BottoH Susset, 
Putnam Russet in O. Rather large ; fiat- 
tish ♦ yellow russet, rarely a faint blush ; 
stem medial, slender, in a rather shal- 
low cavity : calyx closed, in a moder- 
ate basin: flesh greenish-white, rather 
dry, when fully ripe, slightly acid and 
pleasant. Pretty good for cooking, not 
first-rate for the dessert. Late Winter, 
Spring, and early Summer. A moderate 
grower, and great bearer, in a very moist, 
strong, rich soil, otherwise unprofita- 
Ue. Very apt to fail from unfavorable 



weather !n spring, or other causes ; yet important from its 
^ekeemng. Origin, Roxbury, Ms. 
., 161. WIN Russet. Large'; flattish-round ; dark russet; 
thallow eavity; broad, shallow basin; flesh fine, tender^ 



jft— MKiy rifc i Mi d. Xie^pstifi April ^Mii^. XMlft'lMlillK 
Oligi&, «n «C llr. John Wife, S«redeft, Ab, te. ^. fl^ 
citfy. 

16S. TtwKiyooiY WiiffSR &to«i. SttHOl; mlket iat; 
faUMr,«edelieek; pleMwtlNRiwclu^Mitond. iMiMft- 
able for finshness after long keeping. Feb. I» My, <r A»g. 
VigoniBi and ppodhietiTa. N«ttY« Of N. 4. CldiT^ttiA n 
4ln ifiildlaand Wman 49tatittk 



163. Bauu's JiiiBTn;JEmii'f/aMi^> 
Mgi JKodbt«Mioa nxiANrnfer-faUfCiGbao. 
mecUal ; greenislt-yeUoWi with 8tri]Ms of 
red; flesh yellowisli, firm, tender, jniey, 
rather acid, of an agreeable flayor. Lata 
Winter, Spring, and earlj Sommei. 
Good grower and great bearer. Blot* 
ioms two weeks later than others, whic)i 
makes it a sore bearer. Not adapted to 
ihe North, bat to Sondiem Ohto.£«n- 
todcjfdcc. Beec^r and Sorioger infiv 
k 10 Newtown Pippin Dngin, V«. 



164. ftuwMVT. Small: rounds jfitkiw; flnn,li^i^^ei« 
«tUent ftkrm. Spring and early Summer. Calisfl a good 
grower and bear^. Origin, traced to Boston. 

169. Obanob. SmaU ; roond ; veUow j good for cookinfT. 
Spring and early Summer. S. Chadwick, Esq., Bosc a wett, 
N. H. MMerate grow», great beansr. 

166. NoKFOLK. Small: flat; yellow; pleasaut. 9pgm 
and Bmoxuet' We had toem fine in Aug., from Mr% wnu 
Sm^ Norfolk, Ms. Not w^ tested, bat praoiiiiig. 
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-107. Table GsiBKnra. Medial; roundish; doll green; 
jmcy, mild, pleasant. Spring and Sammer. We have had 
them fine in Sept., the second year. Not well tested ; dis- 
: ieminated widely for trial. Cornish, Me. 

We have some acquaintance with the last f<mr ; they are 

!V«ry good for their season, and valuable •for long keeping, 

«Jbat small, excepting the last. Their habits are not well 

known. The Northern Spy may keep so long, and sacceed 

ao well, as to be preferable. 

Apples for Oknaxsnt and f eesebves. 

166. Bed Siberian Crab. Extremely small ; rather flat ; 

fe^ow and lively scarlet ; with bloom ; stem long and slender. 

Qmamental, and for preserving. Sept. and Oct. 

/ 169. Yellow Siberian Crab. This is rather larger than 
^e red ; of a golden yellow ; ripens at the same time, and 
Mised for the same purposes. 

V 170. LARftE Bed Siberian Crab. Much larger than the 
''( yellow ; roundish-ovate ; yellow and pale red. At same time 
:; and same purposes as the preceding. Foliage coarser than 

jthe others. 

171. Double Flowering Chinese Crab. Admired for its 

te1ltiful blossoms. The fruit is worthless. Tree 10 to 15 
; high, and very ornamental. 

Cider Apples. 

172. Harrison. Medial; ovate; yellow; rather dry, rich 
flavor, yielding excellent high-colored cider. Nov. and Dec. 
Great grower and bearer. We have seen 100 bushels on one 
tree, in Orange, N. J. 

173. Camfield, Newark Sweeting, Medial: roundish: 
greenish-yellow and red ; rather dry. firm, nch and sweet. 
Tree large and productive. 

^t', 174., Cooper's Russstino. Small; long-ovate; yellow, 
^with some russet; dry, sweet, and rich. Nov. to Spring. 

Adapted to light soils. Excellent for cider and cooking. 

V 175. Haoloe Crab, is an English vanety,not sufficiently 
'|a^ed here. Highly valuable for cider. 

176. Hewe's Virsinia Crab. Quite small ; and the tree 
W fmall, but a great bearer. Makes excellent cider. 

177. Red Streak. Medial ; rich, firm, and dry. A hand. 
* senile grower and great bearer, English. 

12* 
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fTaiBiMi fJM m it u <( It 
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TbwkabttryWUiWrBMh^ " "^ " " *» 

Baule*sJenelle, ..." « «* «« •? 
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Summer AmUet, Early Harvest is popular in the Mlddb 
Renon. Rea Astrachan is more promising here. 

PaU. Richardson. Summer Bellflower, Sassafras Sweeting, 
Hawley, Mother, ana other new kinds, are of excellent quality, 
but not generally known as to their habits. 

Winter. LacUes' Sweeting, Northern Spv, and some o^n, ire 
beautiful and excellent fruits, but have not Been tried exteBflively. 
We hare but few every way excellent for market. 

Ernst recommends Early Red Margaret, Sweet Bough, Priaoe's 
Elarly Harvest, Sunmier Rose, Fall Pippin, Newtown Spitiaii* 
beiv. Yellow BeUflower,Woolman's Lon?, (Detroit of the We^'j) 
Gk»Iaen Russet, Broadwell, Winesap, Yellow Newtown Pi]]^ 

KxaTLANO AND Elliott recommcnd the followiog- varieties— 

SuMMKR. For the Garden — Summer Rose, Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, American Summer Pearmain, Early Joe, Lowell. 
For Market — White Juneating, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, 
Williams, Red duarrenden, Lowell. 

Fall. For the Garden — Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, F&ll Straw- 
berry, Pomme Royale, Porter, Jersey Sweeting, Fftmense, VtHi 
Harvey, Maiden's Blnsh, Rambo, Fall Seek-no-further, 1^ 
Wine. Flor Market^ we prefer these to showy inferior ftttN»: 

WiNTKB. For the Garden — Belmont, Swaar, Old NonsucL 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Jonathan, Peck's Pleasant, Rhode Island 
Greening, Putnam's Russet, {Roxbury Ruasetf Ed.,) Westfield 
Seek-no-further, Wine, Danvers Winter Sweeting, Wood's Green- 
ing, Tewksbury Winter Blush, Lady Apple, Fort Miami. For 
tlie Market, substitute the Baldwin for Danvers Winter SwesC^ 
and the Hollow Crown Pearmain for Wood's Greening. 

Thk Pomolooical Convention at Buffalo. recoBiraend, 
as first-rate, Elarly Harvest, Pomme Royale, Early Joe, Early 
Strawberry, Sweet Bough, Sine-Qua-Non, Summer Rose^ Fa- 
meuse, Rhode Island Greening, Westfield Seek-nofurther, Van- 
^ devere, Gravenstein, Esopus Spttzenberv, Beauty of the West; 
* Fall Pfppin, Late Strawberry, Swaar, ^Imont, mother Apple, 
Jonathan, Porter, Rambo, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Ameruafi 
Golden Russet, Jersey Sweeting, American Summer PfeanDai% 
Baldwin first-rate in Ms., and In N. Y., bat not in O. 

Thx National Convention of Fbuit Gbowbrs, at N»ir 
York^ recommend as first-rate, Early Harvest, Yellow Bougib^ 
American Summer Pearmain, Summer Rose, Ehrly Surawbenji 
Graveusteln, Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, 
Roxbury Russet. For Particular LoeatimUf Yellow Bellflowei^ 
fisopus Spitzenberg, Newtown Pippin. 

Barrt recommends, for Summer^ Early Harvest, Early Stra'W* 
berry. Early Sweet Bouvh, Red Astrachan, Eariy Joe, Dochessoi 
Oldenburg. For Fhll^ Hawley, Pomme B[oya]e, Gr^venstm^ SL 
Lawrence, Fall Pippin. For Winter , Norton's Melon, (Metoa,^ 
Golden Reinette, Canada Reinette, Nonsuch, Seek-no-furthoip 
Baopya Spitsenberg, Swaar, Ladies' Sweeting, Northern Spy*.* . 
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tTHE FEABi (Fffna •cmummit.) 




Trb pett is a tan tree, ti mfHtiAx 
growth, genenUy smaller thaa fha 
ttpple, yM wc have some specinieiis 
«f a large itee. It is a native «f 
Europe and Asia, bat not of Aflrica 
woA Amtiriea. In its ahgiAal sta(le» 
the fruit waa avstere and nselees Ibr 
the dessert* 4aK*adnal unpiwewieBU 
hare been made, so that it is turn 
lldi, melting and delicions, said in 
aome of mar finest kinds, It seeMs to 
be almost in a state of perfeetieli. 
ITift oottsta&t improvements are gc^i|f 
on, in tlie •dmnee and arttfieud i* 
wsientifie prsdaetion of new vane* 
lies, ftiniidung manj of the ^higlheit 
tank, adapted to all seasons and pmposes. At present, Iha 
¥bal for producing new kibds, and proctning and enkivatinf 
'Ae best varieties, amounts, "with some, to tl^ mHag passion ; 
ItfiiA we are snre that l!he result "w^H be a most almndant 
ytotectionaaddillusionof^thebestef findtsihieughMt ^ 

^I^Bider fliTorabie eirtmmstaAces, the pMr ifotms a lid^ 
%ftd1ongi-liir ed tree. Some are said to oe sevend hundred 
years old. A perrv pear tree in Herefbrdsshtre. Enf ., pro* 
dnoed 15 hogsneaos of perry ^ one year. The bmches 
beirt down and took rooft, covering half an acre 6f land, 
"tht Endicott pear tree is stiQ fltranshing in Dant^, lis. 
It i*as imported by Ooy. Endicott, in 1628. 

Kear vincennes, HI., is a pear tfety 40 or 50 years old, 
flaet it 10 feet in dicumference, and ks brandies extend GO 
Ibet. In 1834, it yielded 164 bushels. The original Har- 
^¥«rd. pear tree is 9 feet in circumference. We have a wild 
pear tree that' is over 7 feet round, and that notable ner- 
«>nage, the << oldest inhabitant,'' cannot remember when 
It was much less. By good culture we have given it a staft, 
and it has become yovn;^ and vigorous. It is represented by 
the figure in the beginumg of this article. It is the best ty^ 
ef the pear tree, of any very large and old tree^ that we hate 
vaton. Some branches are bent with age and hMvy cropli. 
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The pear tree is finequently iinceitain ; sometimes 
early from heat^ cold, or eaoses unknowiiy and in other cases 
living to a great age, attaining a large size, and producing 
enormoas crops. Some varieties disappear after a lew 
years, or linger along; mere cumberers of the ground, eymik 
with apparently the best attention, while others flouri^, an 

Eroductive, and live long under neglect, or bad management. 
a some cases, the apparently good care that pear treei 
receive, is like stuffing a child with sweetmeats, and shottiag 
it up in a warm room. The fruit is stiU more uncertain, 
particularly the finest kinds, and more especially those c£ 
foreign origin. 

As some pears ripen in July and August*, a grea^ variety 
in the fall, several fine ones for winter, and a few for spriii|(, 
we can have this delicious fruit in every season, though it is 
hardly seen in spring and early summer. Yet ere long the 
many new varieties will fill up this vacuity. 

Uses. The pear is a most delicious fruit for the. dessert, 
and the finest kinds sell at enormous prices — 910 to<^15 
per barrel, and at 81 or $2 a dozen. Some retail at 25 
cents each. Several varieties are highly valuable for pie- 
serves, marmalade, sauces, jellies, and for baking, boiling, 
stewing, &cc. Some are excellent in pies and tarts. They 
are good for condiments and seasoning in various prepara- 
tions. The juice is expressed and prepared in the same way 
as cider from apples, and is called perry. It is of higher 
character, but of less body or strength. It makes a finoi 
pleasant vinegar. 

Soil and Location. These should be generally the same 
as for the apple, but the pear is more delicate, and will not 
bear the disadvantages of a dry or wet soil so well as the apple. 
Yet some few native kinds are remarkably hardy and wdl 
grow anjTwhere; while most of the best foreign vanetia^ 
and some natives, need sheltered situations in cities or toiwas^ 
as they dwindle and shortly disappear under common ondiard 
culture and exposure. Side hills, or hills of moderate eleva* 
tion, are favorable locations. 

The pear requires a deep friable loam, rather moist, but 
neither wet nor dry, with a rather dry sub-soil, as its roots 
run deep ; yet a porous sub-soil is not good ; a hard pan is 
preferable. A deep yellow loam is excellent. The largest 
natural trees are on strong, moist soils. The original Haiw 
yard tree is on a very hard, clayey soil, but elevated oaa 
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b49^. Onr large tree is on a strong, moist y«Uow kmm, 
indbuiig to marl, and aroond it we raise our best seedlings. 
Ab iraa is beneficial to the pear, a femip;inoas soil is favorable. 
Wt find it very vigorous on snch soils. Different varieties 
seiimre different soil, bat the peculiar nature of each kind is 
aot wdl ascertained. 

FtopAftATfON. The fine vsrieties are propagated by bud- 
diag and gracing, and for stocks, seedlings are generally 
used. Sometimes suckers have good roots and answer well. 

Sdect seeds from vigorous trees, and the stocks will be 
the more thrifty. As soon as pears are rotten, mash 
them up and wash out the seeds, or wash the seeds from 
pOBoace before it ^rments ; in both cases, clean the seeds as 
soon as possible aner api^ying water to them. Partially dry 
them, so as to clean out the stems and other rubbish. Then 
vWf if ready ; if not, put the seeds into loam or fine sand, 
and keep moderately moist, in the cellar, or in a cool place 
pat door, or buried in the ground, till sowing time, whether 
it be in fall, winter, or spring. Drying injures pear seed, 
^t not apple seed ; but in both cases they must be kept 
noist through winter, or they will not vegetate. 

% washing pomace or mashed pears with much water 
lAd a little pomace, the seed will sink, and much of the 
panaoe and mucilage, or thick matter, will float m the water, 
md may be turned oS, Repeat the washing till the seed is 
^ion. Drain and partially dry, in a day or so^ and put in 
loam or sow immediately. 

Sowing seed in the fall is best, in case the spring be back- 
^'ard, and sowing delayed from wet weather, as the hot sun 
ef June may kill the tender plants that start late. On the 
<^<NttraiT, if the land be prepared in the frdl, and there is a 
^ped chance to sow early in spring, on a newly ploughed 
M|l) the trees will grow better, and the labor of hoeing will 
Be less. The soil ror raising seedlings should be a deep rich 
r^MB} rather moist, though they may be raised on any land 
i^a good condition. Any good tillage will generally produce 
fS^ pear stocks, but moist land is best. 

Sow thick, in drills 12, 15, or 18 inches apart, or put double 
'©ws a foot apart, with 2 or 3 feet between. Some sow half 
*PPle seeds among the pears, and say that they will then 
*^KBd out the first winter without being thrown out of the 
S^nmd. The soil should be stirred often, especially in time 
« drought 
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tasliiB- lliglk, it wm chMll tke tap saot, and the tl^ 
Uii««r*oat>'lat«rii mis, n^kb will ba a gnat ad^aiaaga tm 
tnyu^laatiiig^ fi0% without tiy» pioeen, t&afe i^ ofia» toe a 
kJog^flttooth tap^ raotj witli tt» liMiala to sosttiiii dW' fiaaab- 
The pLants may be transidaiited with a trowal^ #tiBi m a ioo 
to aiftkbar) ftnt mpariag tke vacaat row l^ diggiiig iki> 
tfoU uplii^tty* Or th^ nayba mo^ei firaaa aaa jneae of 
laad to anothevi B«» a aMiM axpeditiooa modfe as to^lat tbaaa- 
staad tiU 4 or 5 inchaa high) and lta» ant tf^ tha- tap- loa^ 
about 4 in^aa balowtlie $ttJ!i&ee^ with a Bhai>p>trowid; 

A» the young peartMet, the fiorst wintW; are liablato>lMi 
thMwa oitt of the' gvoiuid^ or kiUed:< by f^fen- eaU^ ^oa* 
nmaerjrmaft lost 12,iiOO in> ode winDeff^)^ oiey shoald be- papi? 
teol)sd> m the oattar, ot* bvridd: in tfaa groond. hi tbS'CAap 
they should be* pat into fine- sand or veUow Ioboh, in layass^ 
the vepta wen covered) aad the earn kept loleraUy moiil- 
onlyv Ifk«pt'Wit^therooto;williiQt;iftoodr|^theywU1diek 
'Wie-find^thii salbs^fUPU^mest eonvement way to cover them 
Up about a Ibot dMyoafc daor^ in a light soil. (Behga 49i) 

Set oat pear sloelai in naieery rowS) in the same way nm 
ap]^e stoeka, (page Si^) and iit due time bad dt graft in x\m 
same manaen hk setting peaj^ stocks^ which oftrai have a 
long' t^ root, without latemls, do not cut off the root, In^ 
put it down obkiqiieiy) m the manner of a cuttin^^ taming tka 
stock stsaigbit upwafd, mheiL Wi^un- 2 or 3 inches of tl» 
durfiice. Set on rather moist soil. Jfy catting off the tap^ 
root 0^ peaiB; aiany of the fibM>as roots, are lost, and the tree 
is oftea> lost or stinted. 

Fsijw o» 1MBB QuiHOB. ielmost every kind of pear growa 
and bears well on> the quince, and as they are thus made 
into^ dwaffsy mott kiaids produce finer spedmana in tihaa 
Way than on their own bottoms; and some ISarc^eaa 
kinds will not suoeeed in any odier way. There are several 
advantages in eultivatiQg pears on quinoe stocks. ^1^ 
bear' mock earliee, (in this way new fruts may soon te 
tested,) usually produce terger and fhirar fruit, bear b»»w 
abundantlyi and as this mode forms dwarfe, it affords the 
adfantage of many kinds on small premises. Somepeanoti 
the quince come into foil bearing in 2 or 3 yettfs after set. 

Some sk>w growing kinds, like the Seckei, do not flounsl^ 
waft on thnfrqcanpe, excepting by double wotkmg, that is, by 
working a vigorous kind on the quince, and the akm f^gfrep 



im ptwf ca mtt is by re-rootiiigy (pRge 47 J whieli not a&f 
Mt to die gpotrth 6f the pear, bat to its longevity. 

There are disedfaiiteffn m nating the pear on thequinee^ 
O M l e w ve-ieoCiBg is eoected, as the- qnyiee is sfcorMlved, 
friikh of eoane brings the psar on'it to aa early tenoiaa^ 
tion. A few years ago it was thought that the peer oa> the 
qaiiwe would last oafy 7 o« 8 yeafs, bat in many eases tbey 
osBtiaiie iioiirisfaifig and pndnctiTe for 20 years. For gen* 
and orehard etdtare, and perSMMBt prodnce, the peer stoek 
shoaUl be preferred i then largey dmahle^ and piodnctive trees 
M^befermed. 

nuKttna. Seme Tigafoiis kinds need to be two rods 
apart, yet few grow so lar^e, and there is geaersfly mors 
pedfit in setting nearer. If a few are iacfined to grow large, 
aad they are Superior to others around them, the odiers, 
after many years, in which they may have been prqfitaMe, 
be removed, or AseMr the brandies. 



Some of the vigoroos^ large loads are 12 or 15 years in 
Oomlng into bearing, and ,as mudi longer in coming Into 
Ml faearinr ; during this time a hurge amount of that may 
be pfodiKed on eariy bearing trees by dose planting* 
- 6«neraAly, a rod, to a rod and a hut, is sufficient. On the 
<|Binoe, half a rod will sdffice. We give the following as a 
aaecessftd and profitable mode of culture, both for early 
profit or quick return, and for the future. Set standard 
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tnm on pew tlodcs, two radi aptrt efleh wij. Hwii let 3 

rrs on the quince, to each aqnaie io4, as represented in 
figure. By this system, there would be 40 standards and 
480 dwarfs to the acre. Each square rod is supposed to be 
dirided into quarters, and a dwarf tfee set in each quarter, 
ezcepcing that next thft standard, as represented by the 
square or rod inihe lower comer oi the figure, on the left. 

In two or thxte years, the dwarf trees will come into bear* 
ing ; and if they yield only a peck or a half bushel each, 
they would produce a Taluable crop while the standards 
were coming forward ; and besides the profit, there would b# 
much pleasure in haying fruit early, and testing yarlott» 
kinds, mstead of waitingjB, 10, 12, and sometimes 15 years> 
for standards to bear, when the trees interfere, the poorest 
should be shortened in, by catting off the ends of the limbs> 
and remoyed when all the room is needed for the larger 
trees. There will be a great adyantage in haying a constant 
income after a yery few years, and while the standards are 
attaining a good growth, so as to be prodnctiye. 
CuLTuma AKD MAimai. Good, thorough cultniey and' 
. moderate manuring are necessary, but hign culttire shoidA 
i be ayoided, as the pear under high culture is liable to biiglftw 
(Page 148»} Hence, the slow-growing yarieties are mora 
exempt from this malady than the yigorous kinds. Ftwn 
some experiments iron is a good manure for the pear, but % 
little is sufficient. Pieces of worthless old iron may be laid 
around the trees, or the refuse from the blacksmith's fiw^s 
and sixyp, or from machine shops and founderies^ may be used 
when iron is wanting in the soil. The land should be con. 
stantty tilled among pear trees, and the manure should be 
such as to giye a moderate and constant growth. 
1^ Stable manure, composted with peat or mud, is good for 
the main body on dry land, or with sand and grayvl for 
moist land, and loam for a medial soil, or it is good for 
either. Besides these, use hme, ashes, salt, plaster, for U|^ 
land; charcoal and a few coal ashes, especially for waeli 
bone manure, soap-suds, sink water, night scnl, &c., dce^ 
made into compost. (Page 53.) The following table shows 
the composition of the ashes of the pear, and may giye ^ght 
as to manuring. Apply potash in wood ashes ; ^lOBplnttt 
of lime in bone manure; carbonic acid in chamcial 
ratious manures. 
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Aikijfm 9f the Ash of t)U Fmt. 



(otish, 

Soda, ; 

(^ortnei 

^phuric acid^ . . . 
Phosphate of lime, . . 
Fho4>hate of peroxide | 

iron, ) 

Carbonic acid, , . , 
l^inxe, »•••«•• 
Magnesia, 

K : : : : : : : 

Or|;aQic matter, • . . 



Sap wood. 


Heart wood. 


22.25 


26.94 


1.84 




0.31 


0.21 


0.50 


0.45 


27.22 


20.40 


0.31 


0.80 


27.69 


25.48 


12.64 


13.14 


3.00 


2.93 


0.30 


0.30 


0.17 


1.00 


4.02 


5.00 


100.25 


9^.65 



Bark of tha trunk. 
6^ 

1.70 
1.80 
6.50 



37J29 
30.36 
9.40 
0.40 
0.65 
4.20 



98.50 



The root of the pear contains a much larger proportion 
oC loda, some more chlorine, more phosphate of lime, less 
tee^iess magnesia, and more silex. Wilder said that he 
httd pears that cracked, and he applied a compost of iron 
imst and haoe manure with surprising success. 

PMnixa». (See page 57.) The pear needs but litjtle pron. 
img. Some may be necessary to give form; and M 
rnafoA. trees may be improved by this process applied mod* 
flUttely. Never pnsne much in one yeai, but rather a littto 
anau^y. Do not cut much even in grafting, but take two 
or three years to change the top of a large tree, and then 
kare, at first, many Uttle limbs and twigs, to keep the 
regular growth, and sustain the tree in its uniform progress. 

BLi»BT. This general term is appUed to various diseases 
or affections of trees that produce decay in a part or all of 
the tree. It is so vague that it is only anciher name for 
ded&ttB or death. It affects pear trees moethr, but cherry, 
itpple, and quinc^ trees are also liable to its effects. This is 
a pfohilc subject, and volumes have been written upon it, with 
MK little profit. 

Frozen Sap BUght. When trees grow rapidly in fall, 
warm wet weather, and there comes a sudden freeze 
the tender wood, they are liable to be injured or killed. 
i[nd even in winter, in warm, sunny weather, the sap 
ttajts, and a sudden fireeie may be destructive, more espec- 
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iaUy if hot sanshiiie ^^gfm V^fioeed^ wbde the tjwe is 
lirozen. A late spring &ost may produce sap blight. Cold 
weather in winter, when the ground is bare, may freesee 
deeply, and produce blight by fjieziag the roots, after a i%ie 
and tender growth in the fall. We have seen mnnj fi^t 
trees killed in a single garden. The trees leaved out, blcs- 
somed, and set fruit well, and died suddenly. The roots 
were affected. Rapid growing trees are most liable to frost 
blight. 

Insect Blight. The Scolytus pyri attacks the shoots of 
trees, mostly pear, in June. The eggs are laid close to. a 
bud; as they are hoXched, tbe grub penetrates the sibopt, 
perforating and destroying it. The leaves wither sadden^, 
the wood shrivels and turns dark. The cmly remedy )s to 
cut off the shoot immediatelv, several inches below the 
injunr, and bum it. Barry thinks that other insects than 
the ^lytus suddenly destroy tc^es the latter part of slim- 
mer, when growing luxuriantly, in warm weather, in rieh 
moist soijs, and in sh^eoed sitoatioBS. But many x»D 
this the 

Fin Blight. In summer, particularly in the boMM 
part, in /extremely growing weal&er, pear and quinoe ti««s, 
of vigorous growth, are sometimfts killed in their shoots nmd 
limbs, as suddenly as by an electric blast. $ome attiibuie 
IJliis to insects, and others to the hot sun. {n several atwm, 
insects of different sorts bave been found in cases of Ui^, 
and whether a cause or consequence o£ the disease is ant 
known. 

Mmospherie Blight. But we believe that a pponlvir 
state of the atmosphere and weather produces biigid in the 
pear lukd quince, which are too tender to endure a great 
degree of heat and sultriness, when in a tender, ptedbocse 
state. Springer and Ernst have similar views. 

In our early days, while living in the interior, where most 
farmers had a few pear trees growing in th^ orcbaidf, 
generally in good soil, without cultore or iqp|anure, we nevtr 
saw a case of blight till we put pear trees in a rich gazdcm, 
which all died of blight, while some of the same lot^set ia-a 
pasture, lived gnd flourished. SjHinger thinks the blight is 
oaosed by plethora or vegetable apc^lexy. Wh«i he plantod 
on rather poor soil, no blight. On rich soils his trees gifpr 
tbnee times as fast, and blight killed them. Seckel Bad 
White Doyenne (St. Michael) grow modesaidy and ^ 
blight. 
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Mam^. Let the etnaes be wlmt tfaejr may, all cnltiYiton 
agree in the lemethr. In most cases, blight, like the potato 
roc, is a disease of the ciicalation. and will soon affect the 
whole tree. And insects, worse still, spread from tree to tree. 
Cat off* the affected part, as soon as oossible, a foot or more 
below the affection, and bum it. Ii it spreads, cat again. 
Examine daily^ and cot promptly, as this is important to 



PreoeKtae. Set trees on new land, if canTenient, or in 
pastores or fields that have been tilled none or little, select a 
good seal and location, cnltivate well, manara moderately, 
and with a variety of materials, and give a regalar modoata 
growth only. 

InvBCTS are not very common on the pear. For slogs, 
■prinlde on strong dry wood ashes or fresnly slacked Ume. 
For aphides, ose whale oil soap (page 73 ;) and this will be 
*g«iod for nearly all insects that infest the pear. For cater* 
pillars that sinread webs over the trees, tear their nests in 
pieces, at an early stage, to prevent their extension. 

Uhcbhtainty op Fbass. The pear is an ancertain frait. 
There is more or less troable with it from the time the seeds 
are taken from the tree, till the fruit is ripened for eating. 
The seeds are liable to injury in the pears or pomace, and 
when cleaned out they are injured by drying, and still mora 
b^ attempts to keep them oartially moist. The seeds oftm 
nil. The yoang trees often bhght even the first year. 
Sometimes a hot son or other* cause kills them all on dry 
land. We have known cases in which not a single tree has 
been raised from several quarts of good seed, sufficient for 
10,000 stocks. 

If left out the first winter, the young seedlings are often 
kified or thrown out of the ground. Sometimes s^dlingt, 
saved well till the second year, will not grow, and this is 
often the case at a more advanced stage, especially on drr 
iand. Trees are often killed with blight, drought, heat, cold, 
or other cause, or they become stinted and unproductive. 

The firait of many ncellent kinds is very liable to blast or 
eiack, or be injuriously affected by too wet or too dry soU, 
or by unfavorable seasons, or other adverse circumstances. 
ft is difficult to grow them to perfection, and to gather at the 
tight time, and ripen well. 

- So that, as a geneml thing, it costs far more to raise pears 
4lttn apples ; yet they are so delicious, that every one, who 
13 • 
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hMM land, shottld ealtiwte thmi, and camfii&f aelect tbtiaml 
baidy. We name the difficalties, that caltiraton tany idmmI 
■ad oooqaer them, and not be discouraged by them, for At 
diftculties are <^n the result of neglect or bad inwtgli. 
ment. 

Q^TERmma, PaBSBavma, and Bmrnna. Most firuits tit 
better for coming to full perfection on the tree, but the pe«r 
is generally best when gathered before perfectly matam^ 
and ripened in the house. When allowed to remain oa the 
tree, till fully ripe, most varieties become diy aiMJl iasjyidf 
Some kinds need to be tricked so early thai they seem la bt 
in liMir foU Ti|por. A few only ripen best on the tree. 

In ripening m the house, a few only do better on expo^HRi 
to Ug^t and air. Most kinds do better in close baiiel^ 
boxes, or in cotton battiag^or other covering, aad in the (teiki 
Xiate pears should be kept in a cool cellar, not very da«^ 
or in a cool room, where they will not freeze, and when thf 
period of ripening approaches, whidi may be knowBt «f 
may be indicated in the eai^est specimens, cany theim iatv 
a warm room or closet, about as warm as is comfoftafala fat 
a fiunily, and keep them close in a box or drawer^ wiatfad 
in cottoa, or clean paper, doth, Ace, till meUow. 

If kept in the cellar, or cold room, beyond the nsaal period 
of ripemng, they will be dry and insipid ; and if bnraght 
Ibrwari too early, they will be too fresh and gicen. it 
raquires as much skill to hpen pears as to raise thdm. Sams 
kinds will be good if ripened in succession, as wanffflj 
throorii the winter. The ripening room should be neither 
▼ery dry nor mmst. Winter pears should hang late on the 
tree, unless there is danger from frost, and they should be 
picked on a clear day ,* and, in all cases, pears should be 
gaiheved and handled with the greatest cars, to prsvat 
braising, which bodi induces decay, and renders the Mt 
inferior. 

Walker has made many nice experiments on keeping aid 
ripening pears. 

VjoiiBTiBs. More than 800 kinds havo been tried in Ait 
country, net one twentieth of which are wordiy oi cultivi^ 
tioa, unless one would spend his time and money in exper- 
iments. Most of these rarieties are fimn Europe, and wm 
all that has been done to ransack that vast country in uinwfc 
of B«w fhiits, native pears of this country, far mora val^a- 
Me^ hM« Wen nej^ectod ; somo have iloaridted and ^m^ 
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y i iml , tawing not a trace behtod. Seoraely a foroin pear 
tBM. be foaod that has not flome defeetion in tree or frut, m 
fiffdianl cukare; — even the fiimoas Bartlett was much 
iBjfHped IrjT the winter of 1847 — 8. Benrre Diet seldom conies 
to perfection. Napoleon, Easter Benrre, Dochess de Angoa- 
teiae, Maria Iioaise, and many others oflen fail by not 
ikpooang well, yet we have some foreign pears of the greatest 
excellence, particnlarly for mild climates, and for warm 
locations in the North ; and they afford Uie advantage of 
fiumifliiing seeds for new varieties. 

' We have a nomher of fine native pears, and are getting 
more, and there are many, ev^ old trees, that have not yet 
b«m m^ jpvUic. Almost every year we coUeet some 
valoaMe nan^vS; and now have a number of new kinds on 
trill), that are <very promising but not well tested. 

^matenrs hitve done much by the introduction of foreign 
nfearS; but some have compromised this advan«age, in some 
fceasnre, by to^ hastily recommending numerons kinds 
that are fiSBpara^vely worthl^, which has led to disap* 
pointm^nt and diseonragement. More attention to otfr hot 
iM6v^ pears will lead to improvement, and a fair trial of 
foreign kinds, by exposure in orchard culture; should pre ce d e 
thMr recommendaticm for general use. 

'Some fine pears do well in sheltered locations, and am 
IdapCed to the garden, but are not profitable for general 
eohore, while some hardy kinds, hardfy so good in qnality, 
profitable for general orchard culture. 



Summer Pears. 

1. MimsMsnrB, CSiron des Carmes. Rather small ; long tur* 
Iteate ; greenish lemon yellow, seldom a brownish eheek j 
Men kmg, stout ; calyx small, nearly even with the (nirfBice j 
flesh whitish, inciting; juicy, of sweet delicate flavor. 25 July 
i» Avgnst 10. Tree very vigorous and productive. The best 
very early pear, yet it is liable to blight in tree and very 
MtOe in fifiiit. Does well both on the pear and quince. 
Bipen in the house. Foreign. (See outline, next page.) 

8. StrifedB1&])bl£ihb. Similar to above ora little better; 
Aofter f str^ed ; tree less habU to Might. So says Man- 



3. SoMKBR DoTBimi, StffiMMf St. Mkhaa. Small ; shaped 
4h« i^e Doyenne j smooth, <dM]r yeUow, seldoiii ~ 
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red ; flesh white, maltiiigi jnicf , of m 
sweet rich flavor. 10 or 15 of Aug. 
A good bearer. Of recent introduc' 
tioa. 

4. SvQAM Tor, July Ftar. Small 
medial ; roondish — torhmate : bright 
yellow ; tender, sweet, rather dry and 
poor. X<ast July. Great bearer. 

5. JjLBooHBLLB, (of the English.) 
Bather large ; long 
pyriform ; greenish 
yellow, brown in the 
son ; stem 2 inches, 
long, slender j in a 
small basin ; yellow- 
ish white, coarse, 
juicy, pleasant fla« 
▼or. Former part 
of Aug. Second 
rate, rots at the 
core, yet rather prof- 
itable for the mar- 
ket. New and bet- 
ter kinds will take 
its ]dace. Ripens in 
the house. Better 
on the quince. 

6. Zo^RSssDUira. 
Medial ; pyriform ; 
flight yellow, beauti- 
M red cheek ; crisp, 
juicy, sweet, spright- 
ly flavor. Aug. 5 
to 20. Elliott says 
nothing at its time 
excels it. Origin, 
Zoar, 0. Aug. 1 to 
5 there^ 

7. OsBAim's SXTM- 
XBE, Swnmer VirgaUeu. Small medial ; obovate ; dear Jt\^ 
low, green dots, red cheek ; stem an inch long, stout, in a sli^ 
cavity ; calyx large, basin shallow, flesh white, jmoff of a 
rich sugary, slightly musky flavor. 10 or 15 to 3Q Aii^' 




Pspiriar M ITesten N. T. Bury mfn, 
fflnwiablf fifstHTftte." Prodoctiye. Does 
efttAllj well (m pear or quince. We find 
it •jKood grower. Origin, near Faloqrra, 

6. BiiCMMooB. Small aedial ; tirtinate 
ta cibovate ; yellow) 
neaxljr half nuee^ 
Item an inch kog, 
nadial, obliquely set ; 
calyx open, in eligltt 
depression; melting, 
buttery, with a tweet, 
fieh arsoiatic flavor ; 
musky skin. Fiist- 
tatQb Aug. 10 to 25. 
A/W)derate groww 
a^d bearer, fiipen 
0k Hm boose. One 
ki the best early 
f feais.jDaiticidarly for 
Aa Modle States. In 
ilw.lforth, generally 
ffosd but yanaUe. 
Qfest on ntfaer dry 
foUi. Origin. Long 
IfllaBd. 

\S. MOBKIHOVX. 

> Balher large ; round- 

Uito44wrate ; gveen- 

isk Telk)w, with ma. 

ay lark qpecks, and 

much russet, seldom 
- a brownish blush ; 

^lem kmgf medial, in 

4namw cavity ; ca- 

iyKstight, open, in a slight or with no depresikm ; flesh yel- 

low&Aii^white, Tery fine, tender, minting, juicy, of a sweet, 

la^ aromatic fiavor. 15 Aug. to 10th Sept. Native of 0. 

wk And it perfectly hardy here and a great grower. Phib- 

•bH" well adapted to a still more nordiem culture. 
lO. MovipaiisDra. Luge me<tial $ roundiah-oval ; Ismoa 

frflsVf melting, buttery, wdtt flamorod. Latter pan of 

Aug. and 1st of Sept Origin, Philadelphia. 
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11. JuLBmn. Madiid; oixynOe; Utight jnfliir; iii uji 
a&d pleasant Latter part of Aug. and let of Sept. v afjlps 
from almoat first to aeoond-rate. Great bearer. Pretty gjfid 
for market. Ripen in the hoose. Foreign. 

12. Bbllb or BaiTBSELs. Rather large ; pyrifonn ; ligjht 
yellow ; melting, jiucT, sweet. Latter part ct Aug. ^-Qimt 
grower aad bearer. Worthless here, but rather popular m 
Western N. Y., and in some sections of the West. 

13. Dork. Large ; obtnse-pyrifonn ; pale yellow, Imiftd 
reddish blush ; stem an inch lon^, rather stout, in a aH^^ 
depression: calvx large, open, m a narrow, rather deqp 
basin ; flesn rather coarse and dry, but sweet and pleaaataft. 
For cooking and eating. Latter part of Aug. As it is rtaij 
hardy, a great jpower and bearer, large, faa, and haodsoiii^ 
it is profitable Kir the market. Origin, N. H. 

14. Bbsi Blamc. Similar to Bartlett in size, fbrdk, cad 
color 'f hardly so good, but it is a fortnight earlier. Aag. 15 
to 30. Foreign. 

15. RosTBzxa. Small ;p3rriform;yel]owish*i;reeii; nodi 
russet, dark brown cheek ; stalk yery long, slender ; ealrx 
open, in slight depression ; melting, extremely juicy, «.«. 
nch, sweet aromatic fiavor. Last of Aug. and 1st of S e pt . 
One of the best summer pears ; rather small for maiM. 
Prodigious grower, and great bearer. (See kutpage.) 

16. Wadleioh. Rather small ;rounc[ish-obovate;ydkMp; 
stem short, stout ; slight, plaited basin ; melting, tender, tetf 
juicy, of a delicious flavor. One of the best in its seasoa. 
Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. We find it haidy and vigor- 
ous. New. Origin, N. H. 

17. Windsor, Bell in N. England. Rather larse; beil* 
shaped; yellowish^green, tinted with orange in &e sua; 
coarse at the core, tender, sweet, rather astringent. Fooi^. 
Last of Aug., 1st Sept. Great grower and bearer. 

18. Summer Frahx Real. Rather small ; obovate ; gveeft- 
ish yellow, brownish dots ; stem short, thick, in a ^gld on^ 
ity ; a small furrowed basin ; flesh rather roug^, teade^, 
melting, sugary. I^ast of Aug., 1st. of Sept. Succeeds- en 
the quince or pear. Forngn. 

19. Xrsoir. Medial ; short pyriform ; light yellow, 
patches, red in the sun ; stem me^al, set on a point ; 
broad and shallow ; flesh white, meltii^, very juicy, si 
with a very delicious anMuatic flavor. Latter part «yf A«g., 
1st of Sept. The original tree in Jenldnstown, PH., is 6 Ami 
round. (SeecutmUU foiloming page.) 
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J0. BMBSoma't Skiduiw. Small ; tnrtn- 

jlflf f stem an inch long, in a slight cavity ', 
I imUow baan ; very smooth, vellow, minote 
i dots, a little rasset aioand the stem ; flesh 

jdkite, juiey, mfi|ting, of a sweet, sprightly 
^Hnvor. Aug. tt to Sept. 

,iQ. Hardy,*^gorous, 

and prodactive. Origi- 

jialed by Gen. H. A. S. 

]>earbom, Boxborv, Ms. 
21. OsBOKN. Rather 

liBaJl ; obtuse pyriform ; 

,bnght yellow, with 

bfowniah specks; stem 

stout, obliquely set ; 

,^yx small, slightly 

mink; flesh white, ten- 
der, melting, juicy, of 

A vpreet, lively, aromatic 

4aTor, with sught astrin- 

gCBcy. Aug. at Cincin* 

iiati. Vigorous. Orig- 
inated by Mr. John Os- 

born. £con6my, la. 

iU4iKed among the best 

eaiiv pears, u>d Ernst 

thinilu that it will sus- 

tain this character, but 

he has fnlited it only 

<aieyear. 
Xfote, The last seven 

kinds, excepting No. 17, 

the Windsor, are all very 

Imei and excellent for 

the phvate garden ; but 

as tLe wind-falls of the 

vQardett are in market 

by the time these kinds 

«iia well ripened, they 

an not profitable for 

iBarket, owing to their 

jRoeJlttze. 
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Fall Pxiits. 

22. MusGADinx. Medial; rooa^^-obovftte^ Tellowtdft 
green, brown doca ; stalk medial, in a small cavity ; shaUcnr 
basin ; melting, battery, of a pleasant, hcby musky flavor. 
Former part <k Sept. Fine quality. Bipen in tlive house. 
Origin, near Newlnzrgh; N. Y. 

23. BSUBRB DB AmAUS. tof^i 

obovate ; yellowishrgieen, leddisbp 
brown cheek, patches of russet^ 
stem in a shiUlow cavity j fallow 
basin: rather coarse and astxingBDt* 

but mritinga 
battery, juji- 
cy, naif «2i4 
pleasant. 
Sept, Ist to 
24. Bartlbtt, Wa- \ 20th. Rip«» 
Uam^tBanehretim,y9Ty \ mostly oathil 
large ; obttoe pyn- \ tree. Frodor 
form; smooth, lemon \ ces a large 
yellow, with a reddish V amount . 9( 

blushf full in the sun ; \ (air fimiU 

stalk medial length, 
stout, in a shallow de- 
pression; calyx large, 
open, in a very shallow 
iMtsin ; flesh white, fine 
texture, very juicy, of a sweet, perfumed, 
vinous flavor. Sept. 1st to Oct. 1st. Ripen 
best in the house.X This pear, owing to its 
great growth, earty and great bearing, larn, 
handsome, and excellent fruit, ranks me 
highest of all pears. Yet some others 
exceed it in quality. It grows poorly from 
the ^und, and never makes a large tree ; 
but it grows rapidly on a standard, for a 
short time only, as early bearing checks it. 
It is affected in this region by hard winters. 
Hardy, native kinds are better adapted to 
a more northern climate. Fimieo says it 
fiuls from cold winters there. 
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FALL PEAKS. Wl 

25. St. GmsTLiiii. Medial ; pjrrifcmii ; clear ydhm, aeldoai 
a red tinge ; stem U inch lon^, slender, melting, battery, 
jmc]r, of a rich, sprightly, delicious flavor. Sept. Bather 
ramble; w^en psrfect, first-rate. Hardy, vigoroos, and 
prddnctiye. Fine for the private garden. Too small for 
market. Ripen in the hoose. Foreign. 

26. WiLBira. Large medial ; oval-obovate ; green and 
itisset ; melting, juicy, sweet, pleasant ; varying from almoet 
first to second rate. Sept. Origin, jfarm of Mr. D. Wilbur, 
Sqmeiset, Ms. 

27. Pratt. Large medial; obovate; greenish-yelknr, 
«mny dots, and russet patches ; stem slender, in a rather shal- 
low cavity ; broad shallow basin ; fle^ white, fine, melting, 
tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccharine flavor. Among 
the best. Middle of Sept. A new variety, originated in 
Johnson, R. I. 

28. GoLOEir BstritRs of Bilboa. Large ; obovate ; bright 
yellow, brown dots, a little russet ; stalk long, slim, in mod- 
ttate cavity; slight basin ; flesh white, fine, melting, buttery, 
of a rich vinous flavor. Excellent, but not so porofitable Ux 
^ market as the Bartlett. Does best on the quince. Sept* 
A good bearer. Origin, Spain. 

29. Eni&ht's SBBDLiif&. Rather large ; obovate ; yellowish 
pale green; grayish specks; stem medial^ broad, shallow 
basin; melting, juicy, sweet, rich, aromatic. Sept. Mr. 
Wm. Knight, Cranston, R. L One of the best. 

30. Bkandtwins. Medial; short-pyriform ; yellowish- 
green; dots, and patches of russet ; melting, of a sweet, rich, 
excellent flavor. 10 to last of Sept. Very thrifty and pro- 
ductive. Origin, Chaddsford, Fa. 

31. Stevens's Genesee. Large ; roundish-obovate ; yel- 
l«w ; stalk short, stout, in a slight cavity ; calyx short, in a 
lather shallow basin ; flesh white, tender, rather buttery, of 
% rich, excellent aromatic flavor. 15th Sept. to Oct. A 
Monstrous grower, and good bearer. One of the most val- 
uable in the Middle and Western States, but little cultivated 
in N. England, and it seems inclined to blast a little here. 
Tree liaUe to blifirht anywhere. Origin, farm of M. F. Ste- 
ta^, Lima, N. iT . 

32. Washington. Small medial; oval-obovate; bright 
|«Ek)w, ruddy cheek, and red spots ; stem medial, slender, 
alight cavity; shallow basin; fleim white, fine, melting, 
sweet, deUdons, and perfumed ; nmfbrmly good. Sept. 10 
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to Oct. Bather small for market. Fine for 
tbo amateor, partiealarly further sooth. 
SraaB grower, good bearer. Beautiful firoit. 
Origm, Gen. Robertson's estate) Del. 

33. Oamsbl's Bbboamot, Bracat Berga- 
mot. Large ; flattish->obovate ; greenish ^- 
low ; spots of nts* 
set and dark green^ 
a tinge of tm, fhll 
in the sun; stalk 
riiort, thick) in a 
modffirate • cavity | 
bitMid deep basdn ; 
rather coarse, melt» 
ing, juicy, of a 
rich, sweet, aro- 
matic flavor. Lat- 
ter part of Sept. 
Excellent in warm 
rich soils, but rath* 
er hard to raise, as i 
it is a slow grower 
and moderate bear- ' 
er. Adapted to 
the private garden. 
Origin, England. 
Requires double- 
working on the 
quince. 
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34. BsLLB LucRATrrs. jFW- 
dtmtt de Aiftomne, Medial; 
round-obovate ; pale yellow- 
ish green, slight russet ; stattc 
media), stout, obliquely set in 
a slight cavity ; calyx oychy 
in a moderate depression; 
flesh melting, extremely jui- 
cy ; of a rich, honeyed, aro- 
matic flavor Latter part of 
Sept. In a warm soil and 



t 
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favorable season, it has no superior, but it varies. Ilar^, 
and good bearer. Does not blight nor crack. Poorer m 
moist soil. Not well tested in ordiard culture. Foreign, 

35. Frederic de Wurtehbsrg. I^arge ; pyriform ; deep 
vellow, crimson cheek; stalk an inch long, stout; calyx 
large, open, in a shallow basin ; flesh white, melting, veiy 
juicy, sweet, and pleasant. Pretty good for market. Lat- 
ter part of Sept. A good bearer. Rather variable, and 
often worthless. Forei^. 

36. Trescott. Medial ; roundish-obovate ; orange yal- 
low ; cinnamon blotches ; fine-grained, melting, juicy, of a 
pleasant saccharine flavor. 15 to last of Sept. Fana of 
Mr. Niles Trescott Cranston, R. I. — Eat<m, in HortkuihgriA, 



FALL PBAK8. IM 

37. ^sBOTT. Medial I obloDg-dbovate ; green, seariet 
cheek; melting, of a sprightly saccharine flavor. 15 to last 
t€ Sept. Ba&d from seed by Mrs. Thomas Abbott, Prori- 
-denee^R. I. — - Eaton, w Hortietdturiti. 

38. Lbbcr's KmosBssDfo. Bather large; obovate; sea- 
green, patches of daric green ; flesh rich, battery, of delicate 
iaror. Latter jMut of Sept. Origin by Isaac tieech, King- 
aessing, near Philadeljriiia. 

39. Hahvard, VEpergne. Large; long-pyriform ; nu- 
aet/ yellow, brownish red cheek ; stalk stout, obliquely set 
19 a narrow cavity ; narrow basin ; flesh w\ate, melting, 
joicir, of excellent flavor, bat liable to rot at the core, if not 
picloed early. Sept. 10 to Oct. 5. Almost first-iate, and a 
ratoable market fruit, being a great grower, forming a large 
tree, and producing enormous crops. (Pages 28, 141.) But 
it comes m when pears and peaches are abandant, and it 
saqfoires 15 or 16 years to come into bearing. 

40. LoKo Orebm, Mouth Wattr, Verte Longm. Bather 
huge ; Icmg-pyriform ; green, many dots and ^wcks ; stem 
an inch long, set obliquely ; scarcely a basin ; flesh white, 
lender, very juicy, of a sweet, excellent flavor. 10 Sept. 
into Oct. A slow grower, but very productive, haxdy, and 
dbe of the best old varieties, and bat few new ones excel it. 
Sacceeda well on the qoince. 

• 41. OusHnro, Banners, Bather large; obovate^ green* 
ish-yellow, red in the sun ; stalk medial, shallow basm ; flesh 
white, fine, melting, battery, hardly first rate. Sept. 10 to 
Oct. 10. Verv hardy, slow grower, great bearer. Origin, 
Hngham. Hanners (origin, Boston) probably the same. 

42. Anahas. Medial; roundish-obovate ; yellow, tings 
of red ; melting, delicious. Excellent. From Sept. 1 into 
Oct. So says Barry. Does well on the quince. Foreign. 

43. HsKHY 4th. Small medial ; rocmdish. flattened at 
the eye ; greenish yellow ; rather coarse, melting, iuicy, of 
ft yidi, perfumed flavor. Sept. 10th to Oct. Good bearer. 
Too small for market. Foreign. 

44. OAraiEAP. Medial; roandish-obovate ; yellow, cin- 
namon russet ; melting, juicy, rather puckeiy. Sept. and 
into Oct. A good grower, and great bearer. Origin, B. I. 

45. DuiiHORE. Large; long-obovate ; groenish, dots and 
apecks of red russet ; flesh whitish, very melting, buttery, of 
a rich pleasant flavor. Sept. 10 and into Oct. Good ^wer, 
great bearer. Fruit varjring from almost first-rate to msipid 
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46. Ttmam Bbautt. (See fnmtUpiece.) Lacys; obo- 
▼ate ; nmghishy pale yellow, with marUmg of ii^ nwwit, 
brownish in the sun ; staik 1^ inches long, in a mmnam 
cavity ; calyx open, in a small baSin ; flesh yellowish-wlnt^ 
little coarse, melting, juicy, with a rich saccharine, moakj 
flavor. Sept. into O^. Gather rather eariy and ripen in 
the hoose ; sometimes good nearly ripened on the tree. Im 
an open situation and warm soil, it comes np to a. hsgk 
state, and ranks among the best. Great grower, and beater. 

47. Edwards's Eusabeth. Medial ; pyri£orm ; lemoiu 
yellow; buttery, of a fine vinous flavor. Sept. 15th, aad 
mto Oct. Gov. Edwards, of Ct.« raised several nrmwngt^ 
and this is one of the best. 

48. Huu. Medial; obovate; yellowish-gieeni 
russet, rather coarse, melting, juicy, sweet, pleasant. 
15 and into Oct. Origin, Swansey. A different firnit 
recently been shown as the Hull. Yellow, with a red 

49. RoossBLBT Ds Rheims. Small; obovate; yeUownk- 
gre^ bfownish-red and russet specks in the son 9 



rather kmg, set without any depression ; full at the ealyx t 
flesh breaking, sweet, rich and aromatic. Latter part cf 
Sept. Foreign. 

50. Faeaoisi di Anroion. Large; pyriform: iliiA 
vellow, much bright russet ; stem 1^ inches kmg ; ahalknr 
basin; rather coarse, melting; of a rich, sprightly, perfumad, 
delicious flavor. Last of Sept. and Oct. New and jpropua* 
ing, excellent in growth, production and quality. ForaigB. 

51. Belle bt Bonhx. Large, roundish; pale yelhnr; 
coarse, tender, sweet, pleasant. Second-rate. Last of Sept, 
A great bearer, and i^tty good for market. Foreign. 

52. Williams's Early. Small medial ; obovate $ yelknr { 
crimson cheek ; melting, juicy, rich, sugary, and emllenc 
lAst of Sept. and into Oct. Good grower, great beaawr. Py 
Mr. A. J>. Williams, Roxbury, Ms. 

53. Eyswood. Rather small; flat; yeUowish-grotiu 
specks of greenish russet; tender, juiqr, of a rich acid 
flavor. Varies from excellent to poor. Latter part of 8q»t. 
and into Oct. Vigorous and productive. Foreign, 

54. Adaxs, Small ; roundish-obovate ; deep ydl0W» 
russet patches ; rather coarse, melting, tender, juicy, of a 
pleasant aromatic flavor. Latter part of Sept. to 15 Oct. A 
ffDod grower, great bearer. Nearly fli^-rate. Qrigint 
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-55. AXDtBWs, AftMrf, Oib$im» 
{Jhtied OntHM.) Large ; pyriform ; 
j^eUovish-green, dull red cheek, few 
dols; stem an inch long, set on 
ommpledeQd, calyx open, 
in a deep basin; nesh 
greenish-white, melting, 
irer^ juicy, with an excel- 
Imt ^icy, vinoos flavor. 
15 Sept. to 15 Oct. Tree 
baidy, a good grower and 
nest bearer. It requires 
hig:h coltnre to bring the 
ftmt to perfection, and 
Aea, it is 
ataiOBt first- 
ittie, but Ta- 
ziabiie. Ripen 
piettywellon 
the tree. Nar 
are of this 
▼icimty. Ives 
flajTB that on 
kia (sand^ 
Joam) soil, it 
4s among the 
of native 

Pin- \\ 
says that I X 
in that (north- 
ern) region, 
it doea not 



56. BEUKasBoso. Lar^s; 
pyriform, tapering almost to 
a point ; rough, dark yellow 
ground, mostly cinnamon 
russet : slight red in the sun ; 
stalk long, medial, curved; 
cal^ small, in a shallow 
basin; flesh white, melting, 
buttery, with a rich delicious 
flavor, slightly perfumed. 
Sept. 15 and Oct. Bather 
slow grower and moderate 
bearer; hence not profitable 



lor market. Fruit uniformly good, and 

'acter. Should be double-worked on the 

57. Chelmsford. Large; pjrriform; 

red cheek ; flesh while, crisp, saccharine. 

for stewing. Good grower, great bearer. 

14* 



of the highest char> 

quince. Foreign. 

deep yellow, bright 

Second-rate. Good 

1st ol Oct. Native 
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M. SaooL) iVeip York S$d 

CkHk. {DHttd OuUiae.) 

Small ; obovate ; yeUowiah* 

bDOwn^ msset red cheek ^ ttalk 

short, in a slight basia ; flesh 

whitjish, meltui^, 

batteiT, very jui* 

c^y of a sweet, 

nchy spicy, lus- 
cious flavor. Gm- 

erally considered 

the vary best 

Some jHrefer a 
^ , :. , more vmoos fla- 
^ • • vor. Last of Sept. 
.' * . and Oct. Hardy, 
«> r^.l sknv grower, great 
. ^' ^'^' bearer. J^a 

U|^ culture. Does 

"BoTgrow well ou 

the quince. Ernst 

has raised fine 

specimens on the 

mountain ash, and 

the largest he ever 

saw were from a 

tree on a thorn 

root. It does bet 

ter on the apple 

than .other kinds. 

The fruit is larger, 

but poorer. 
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59. Louisa B^ nc 
Large ; pyriform ; smooth, paii 
green, brownishnred in the son, 
numerous large gray dots; ataiit 
an inch long, curved, set obliquely^ 
without depression; calyx opien, 
in a shallow basin ; flesh greeiBSli>- 
white, melting, very juicy, of a rick 
and excellent flavor, as good as 
the Baitlett. Last of Sept. and 
Oct. For hardin^s^ growtn, ]»»• 
duction, uniform fairness, aiid ^- 
cellence, this fruit is very promis- 



ing. Does weU on the quince. Foreign. 

60. Heathcot. Medial ; obovate ; lemon-yellow, a litda 
msset, slight brown in the sun ; stem stout, obliquely set in 
a small cavity ; narrow, shallow basin ; melting, bottif^, 
juicy, of a sprightly vinous flavor. Last of , Sept. and O^ 
HaiOT, thriny, moderate bearer. Gov. Gore's 
Waltham, Ms. 



61. JiiiOoaB. Rather large ; abort pjrrifonnj deep n»- 
aet, mddy in the sun ; sweet aad pleasant. Seeond«rate. 
Oct. 1st. Oieat bearer, fruit very fair. Good for market 

62. Watsktowh. Rather lai^ ; loandish-ovate ; pale- 
yellow, patches of russet, slight blush in the son ; stem shflrt, 
stout I flesh yeiy tender, melting, juicy, sub-aod, Insckms. 
lAst of Sept. and Oct. Though not flrst-rate. it may be val- 
uable, as it is hardy, vigorous, productive. Wateitown, Ms. 

63. BoK Cbstieii Foitdavtb. Rather large: roundish* 
oUoBg ; uale green ; very juicy, melting, ricli, delicioqa 
flavor. Almost first to second-rate. Oct. Foreign. 

64. Cafiumont. Large medial; nuher lon|[-turbinalB ^ 
clear yellow, cinnamon specks ; flesh flne, meltmg, buttery. 
8weet| {feasant. Oct A good grower, gtetX bearer in ali 
seasons and soils : apt to crack, rot, and be astringem. 

65. SmPAss ViRaAuau or ViaaALonsB. Ratner large ; 
obovate ; ^mon-yellow, pale blush full in the sun ; &k 
yellowish-white, fine, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, 
delicions, aromatic flavor. Oct. Vigorous aad good brarer. 
Equal to dd St. Michael or White Doyenne. Ocigin traced 
lo Farmenter's nupery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

66. EjK« E^ARD. Large: pyriform ; yellow ; meltingi 
buttery. Oct. Often poor and puckery. 

fft. BsmiRB Van Marum. Large; pyriform; yeUow, 
aeldom a red tinge; melting, juicy, sweet, and pleasant. 
Oct. Popular in some parts of the West. Foreign. 

68. BaowN Beurrb. lArge; long-obovate ; yellowish- 
green, russet, and reddish-brown in the sun : melting, but* 
lery, very juicy, with a high sab-acid vinous flavor, admired 
by a few men, and disliked by most women and children. 
CKst. Very uncertain, especially in the North. Liable to < 
crack. Best on the quince, and trained in a warm location. 
Bad grower, poor beiurer. Foreign. 

69. Beu de Montignt. Medial; obovate; yellowish« 
green ; melting, juicy, of a sweet musky flavor. Oct. fie- 
amUes Unbaniste, and almost as good. Foreign. 

yO. CoMFTB DB Lamt. Small: roundish-obovate ; yet 
low, red cheek; fine, melting, Duttery, sweet, delicious* 
Oct. Better on the quince. 

71. Oliver's Russet. Rather small; nearly obovate f 
yellow, mostly cinnamon russet ; melting, juicy, of a rich, 
sweet aromatic flavor. Oct. Vigorous and productive. 
Ba^er small for market. By Mr. J. P. Oliver, Lynn, Ms. 
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72. BUFFUM. 

long^-oborate ; yelloir, with 
thick specks and patches of 
red ana rasset in the son; 
stem short, thick, in a slight 
cavity ; calp: smaU, open, in 
a small basin; flesh i^te, 
melting, tender, juicy, witii a 
fine spicy flavor. 
Varymg from al- 
most first to sec- 



Medial ; r*^.. 



./ 



\ 







ond-rate ; gen- 
erally good. 
A good, apright 
grower and great 
bearer, and one 
of the most val- 
uable and sala- 
ble .orchard I 
pears. Tlaised ! 
by David Buf- « 
fum, Newport; \ 
R. I., from a \ 
seed of St. Mi- 
chael, which it 
resembles^ 



73. FtTLTOH. (Dotted OmI- 
hne.) Small medial; flattish- 
round ; cinnamon rosset ; stem 
rather long, slim, in a narrow 
cavity ; calyx open, in shallow 
uneven basin ; flesh' ^ white, 
tender, rather juicy, of a sweet, 
sprightly, pleasant flavor ; very 
salable, as it is uniformly Cur 
and good. A gocd grower and 
^at bearer, and very hardy; 
It is one of the best pears for ^ 



*.'« 
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<^chacd culture in the North. Oct. and into Nov. Bipea 
in the house. Origin, farm of Mrs. Fulton, Top^am, Ma. 

74. Maria Lovisb. Rather large ; long-p^form', one- 
sided ; yellow, much light russet in the sun ; stalk IJ inchflf 
long, set obliquely with httle or no cavity ; calyx small, in % 
narrow plaited basin ; flesh white, melting, very butteryi 
with a rich saccharine and vinous flavor. Oct. and intq 
Nov. It varies from first-rate to poorX Apt to cry k ^ 
N. England, and is very uncertain. It succeeds well in 
Middle States, and in the West. A bad grower fromtks 
STOund. Good bearer. Louisa Bon de Jenny is prefBrrtd. 
Foreign. 

75. Pktsb. Large medial ; obovate ; pale yellow, some 
greenish russet ; fine, melting, buttery, ot a high pexramed 
flavor. Oct. and Nov. Slow grower, good bearer. OrigiOf 
Fhiladelidua. 
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76. Swan's (huorftK, Ommdaga. Verf l«rg«; loag-oiM>* 
TBte ; siBOQCh, golden jeUoW; russet specks, tinged with tif^t 
red in the sun ; stem an inch long, stout, curvAy set obliqao* 
bf in a slight cavity ; calyx small, dose, in a small basin ; 
Aesh whiM, fine, meUing, very juicy, rich sub-add, 
annawctic flavor, init hardly first quality ; or varying from 
WBSxij first to second-rate. Oct. aim into Nov. Ttw haidy, 
yigoroos, and a great bearer. As it ccHuhines many excel- 
rleaceSy it is regaraed as one of the best. Origin, fimn of Jllr. 
Ciutisy Flarmington, Ct., whence a graft was carried to Onon- 
dsHsa, N. v.; there propagated, and lately disseminated. 
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T7, Wraxa Dotbhki, 
VmooTTLousx, St.Michiui 
of N. England, Vtrga- 
lien of New York, Bta- 
ter Pear of Pennsylva- 
nia. (Potted OutKne.) 
Rather large; obovate; elear pale yel- 
low, with small dots ; a red cheev, ftiU in 
the son ; stalk an inch long, stout, in a 
small cavity : calyx small, in a shallo\(^, 
finely plaitea basin ; flesh white, fine 
texture, melting, very buttery, of a rich, 
high, delicious flavor. Oct. and into Nov. 
Many regard this pear as a standard of 
excellence ; many others prefer the Seckel. 
It is perfectly hardy in tree and fruit, and 
first-rate in quality, in the Middle and 
\ Western States, in western N. Y., and in 

\ 
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Swan't 



Orange. 
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the Tenon of Baltimore ; but it generally blasts a»d ciw$B^ 
in N. England, on the sea-coast, yet it stiil flouhi^es in tlfee 
interior. Where uncertain, it does better on the quince. 

78. Nafolson. Rather large ; obtuse-pyriform ; grcenisiL 
pole-yellow, deeper in the san, sometimes a red tmge ; stem 
rather short, ratner stout, in a slight depression ; basia of 
moderate depth ; flesh whitish, coarse, melting, extremehr 

Siqr, of a s|^ghtly, slight acid, delicioas flavor. Oct. ana 
ov. Sometimes excellent, but rather late and uncertain in 

this region, excepting in 
warm soil and locations. 
Better further south. Does 
, well on quince or pear. 
JyJ Ripen m a wann room. 
Foreign. 
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79. URBANiSTE. (Dotted Outline.) 
Rather large ; obovate, inclining to 
pyramidal; smooth, pale yellow, 
gray dots, and a little russet ; stalk 
short, stoat, a broad basin ; calyx 
small, in a narrow cavity; flesh 
white, melting, buttery, very juicy, of 
a rich, delicious, pecuUa^ perfumed 
flavor. Oct. andf NovX Hardy, a 
moderate grower and bearer, and 
one of the best. It resembles the 
White Doyenne, which has fhiled 
in some sections. Cabot, after 
long experience, recommends this 
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as one of the surest and best for general cultoie. LoBfrfft 
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i»nun2.inlo bcanng <m the pear stock. Fknonshes doable 
vorbed aa the qaince. Foreign. 

80. Beurbe ds Atjou. Large medial ; obovate greenish- 
|elIow, a little rasset; flesh whitishi fine, battery, with a 
lich, sprightly, vinous, sub-acid flavor. Oct. and Nov. New, 
fine, and promising. Vigorous and productive. Foreign. 

81. HXncon's Incomparable. Large medial; roundish; 
obovate ; yellowisb-green, with pale brown and russet spots 
and patches : melting, battery, of a pleasant vinoas flavor. 
Oct.,Nov. Foreign. 

82. Yak Mons Leon ls Clerc. Large ; oblong-oborate ; 
pale greenish-yellow, mingled with brown, sUght russet near 
the stalk ; stem rather long and stout ; set obliquely, with a 
slight cavity ; calyx small, in a shallow basin ; flesh yellow- 
ish-white, melting, buttery, with a rich sweet flavor. Vary- 
ing from nearly first-rate to second-rate. Oct. and Nor. 
Very liable to canker in wood and blast in fruit. It has been 
nued too high. Moderate grower and great bearer. Does 
best on the quince. Foreign. 

83. Calhoun. Medial ; obovate ; pale yellow, pale red 
in the sun ; melting, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor. Last of 
Oct. By Gov. Edwards. 

84. Bishop's Thxtmb. Rather large ; long, narrow, taper- 
ing much ; yellowish-^een ; melting, juicy, of a pleasant 
ftivof. Last of Oct. Hardly first-rate. Foreign. 

85. Queen of the Low Countries. Large ; pyrifonn ; 
yellow, beautiful red in the sun; stalk long, curved, no 
depression ; flesh melting, juicy, pleasant vinoas. Not first- 
nUe. Last of Oct. Foreign. 

86. Thompson. Medial; obovate; lemon-yellow, Uttle 
nisset ; melting, buttery, of a rich, sugary flavor. liast of 
Oct. and Nov. Foreign. 

87. Gray Doyenne, Doyenne GriSf Doyenne Boussouck. 
Resembles White Doyenne ; more round ; much cinnamon 
^•set; little later and better. Rich cinnamon flavor. 
I-atter part of Oct. and Nov. Esteemed^ in New York. It ^ 
Waste in the east ; also in northern O. Z< /^ ' ^»' ♦ - .- j ' -^ . 

88. Bleecker's Meadow. Small medial : roundish ; yellow, 
crimson in the sun ; flesh firm, with a high musky fragrance- 
«Ad spicy flavor. Excellent for cooking, some like its flavor for 
••ting. Nov. A great grower and good bearer. Origin, Pa. 

89. Fiaus. Large medial; pyriform; greenish, russet 
patches, duU red in the sun ; rather coarse, melting, rich| 
•weet brisk flavor. Nov. Foreign. 
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90. Dix. (Dotted OutUne.) Large; pyrifonn; gdldol 
yellow, with dots and patches of ntsset, and a red tinge m 
the son ; stem medial length, thick at each end, set obhqndT 
m a slight depression ; calyx small, in a slight basin ; fle^ 
a little coarse, melting, jaicy, of a rich, sugary, Champagiie 
flavor, with a fine aioma. Last of Oct. and into Dec. Oni 
df the most splendid and excellent of all pears, when perfi^ 
— y-j^ .^^ selling at cnof- 

iarorl^^ V \ moos prices c# 

\ \ €2 per dozeif, 

and one tree pro- 
duced $47 wortft 
at one crop ; y# 
one of the most 
uncertain of w 
pears. In H^ 

K 



soils it generally cracks and 
blasts, and often on strong moist 
soils. On the pear it is gener- 
ally 12 or 16 yeai^s in coming 
into bearing, and then bears 
sparsely for some years. Very 
hardy, good grower. It does 
well double-worked on the 
quince, and bears earlier. Ori- 
^, the estate of Madam Dix, 
JBoston. 

91. VlCAE Of WiNEFIELD, 

Clion of Kennck) Monsieur h 
CtKr$, BourgermestsrincanecHyj 
^ some. Very large; k»g 
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nifiMnHf pAk yellov brown, fidl in the son; ston 1| 
wehes kiag, slender, obliqaely set without cayity; slight 
Win } flesh greenisJi-white, coarse, joicy, sometimes of a 
pleasant lively flavor. Excellent for cooking ; for the dea- 
serty varpng m>m pretty good to second-rate. yov. to Jan. 
fepen jfli close boxes, m a w^r m room . Does well on the 

rce. is It Is ^afdy, a great girowar, and enormoos bearary 
froit lar^, fair, 
and it comes m when 
pears are scarce, it is 
one of the most profit- 
able for the mantet or 
home consumption. 
Beyaires a warm k>- 
cation, and "a long 
Wana season. 
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92. OswxGO BsuRBS, Read's Seed- 
ling. (Dotted Outline.) Rather \ ^ 
large; oval-obovate j greenish-yellow, \ 
mottled with russet; stem short and \ 
stout, in a deep cavity; shallow \ 

basin ; flesh tender, melting, juicy, of \ 

a brisk saccharine, and slightly acid \ 

flavor. Nov. to mid-winter. Vigor- J 

ons, and a prodigious and constant 
bearer. Newly introduced, but prom- 
ises to be one of the most prontable. 



Raised by Mr. Walter Read, Oswckw, 
N. Y. Our outline is taken from the 
Horticulturist. i 

93. Bburke DatL. (Largtr OiOUne,) / 
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Large ; obtnse-pynform to obovate ; lemcm or orange-^^Uoirf 
marbled with russet, large brown dots ; stem rather k)ng| 
stout) in an uneven cavity ; flesh whitish, rather coarse, half 
melting, rich^uguy, and delicious. When perfect is first* 
rate, but often insipid or astringent, being dimeuU torif ~ 
^ , V •/ Rather apt tc^erack. It requires a warm locatioti, I 
^ V. I '^. ' culture and warm season in the North. More certain in 

'^ Middle States and in the West. Best on qumce. Foreign. ^^^ 
t<sS^-- ^ 94* Duchess de Anooulems. Extremely large; kmg<- #J. 
j'^ n ../ ' obovate, uneven knotty surface ; dull greenish-yellotjr, muck / * 
; spotted and spangled with russet *, stiuk 1 to 2 inches, stvut, 
in a deep cavity ; calyx in a knotty basin ; flesh white, but- ^ \, 
tery, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. Nov. and Dec. On ^^ 
the quince, in a warm soil and location, it is of splendid sbse ^*^ 
and nearly first-rate quality, but under adverse circumstances, 
poor and msipid. Not good for a standard, ncv^t for orctord 
culture. Does better further South. ForeignT^'/'H* tu^ft^ ^ 

95. FoBELLB, Tfwi Pear, ^Medial ; long-obovate ; lemon- £^*** 
jreUow, deep red, and crimson specks in the sun ; fiiMi melt- ^/a i 
m^, of a nch, slightly vinous flavor. Nov. till Jan. Not 
smted to the North. Tree blights in 0. Foreign. 

W^iNTER Pears. 

96. WLavqbun. Medial; obovate; rough, .brownish- 
yellow, red in the sun : stem three-quarters of an inch long ; 
shallow basin ; flesh a little coarse at the core, melting, juiqr, 
of a rich pleasant flavor, varying from almost flrst to second- 
rate. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. Very hardy in tree and 
fruit. Poor grower from the ground. Grows and bears wdl 
on a standard, and the fruit is very fair. Origin, Me. 

97. St. Gebmaik. Large ; pyriform ; yellowish-green, 
tinged with brown ; a little gritty, melting, sweet, pleasant 
flavor. Latter part of Nov. to Jan. In the North it is poor, 
unless sheltered in towns or cities. It is also poor in old 
settled places. In new lands and mild climates it is vakia- 
ble. Foreign. 

98. PamcE's St. Germain. Medial ; oval-obomte ; gpeen, 
mostly covered with brownish russet, reddish in the sun; 
stem H inches long, in a slight cavity ; calyx large^ open, 
in a slight basin ; melting, juicy, a blending of sweetKh and 
rather vinous flavor. Last Nov. to Jan. Great bearer, nnd 
Grnit ripens well. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. , 

p< /iv S«' ^.^ r : .,^. ^ . ' : ^•'- ^ 
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iOL Lbvis. (IhttBd OMtftM.) SmaU 
ttedlBl ; obovate-mrbinate ; skm thick, 
ttMiihi yellowish pale green, with nts- 
wtrr specks ; stem kmg, slender, in a 
tMgiA or no depression ; calyx large, 
spread open in a slight 
MSin ; flesh whit^ 
father coarse, meltiiig, 
juicy, with a fine zidi 
teror. Va- 
ties with soil 
and season, 
tnm yeiy 
good to in- 
sipid. Very 
haidy, good 
grower, and 
'fieat bearer, 
needs rich, 
moist soil, 
and high 
coltore. Lat- 
ter part of 
Kor. to Jan. 
Adapted to 
orchard eol- 
tnre. Ori- 
gin, Boxba- 




Seep 111 close boxes. Hardy and prodocti^e. It fails in the 
tight soils of Salem. Those who prefer a smart Champagne 
flavor, call this the best winter pear. Qood on the quince 
0t pear. Foreign. 

lOD. Caoss. Medial ;Toandish; bright-yellow, red cheeks; 
meltinff, jnicy, of a sweet, rich flator, perfumed. Latter 
nurt of NoY. to Jan. Good bearer. By Mr. Cross, New- 
BorjrpCNrt. Hovey. 

101. Columbia. X«arge : roundish-obovate ; venr smooth, 
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fiuTy golden-yellow, orange tinge, fbll in the sos^ guy dot*; 
stem rather long, slender, set oUiqaely m a narrow cM^itf; 
calyx medial, in a slight basin ,* fleidi white, little aMn&* 
meltiBg, jnicy, of a rkh aromatie flayov. Latter pert m 
Koy. to Jan. Vigoioas, yery niodactiye, the firoit rerf hand- 
some, and promising for the Middle Rqi^on of omr cooatry, 
bat in N. ifngland we find that it wants characteiv the sane 
in Western N. Y. Origin, Westchester Co., near N. Y. d^. 

102. Wurrsa Nelis. Medi- 
al ; roundish-oboyate ; roa^, 
nish-yellowish-green, with 
er green, and patches of' 
brownish-nisset ; stem rather^ 
long, slim, in a narrow cayity ; 
calyx open, in a shallow basin ; 
flesh whitifih, fine, melting, yeiy 



(%' 



juicy, <tf a 
rieh saocha- 
rfaie, highly 
lasciooB fl^ 
Vor, and mus- 
ky perfume. 
I^c. and Jan. 
Hardy, good 
grower and 
^roductiye ^ 
iiA. froit um- 
fcoButly good. I 
ThclJest win-l 
ter!fjear fori 
those*! who 
preterm, sweet 
luscious^, ^la- 
yer. 'It has 
beenfloari^- 
iiig eyeryw 
where, but 
Cabot sa3rs 
that recently 



y 
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Pout Colmar, 



103. Fassb Colma.«. Jfatkef 
large; pbtose-pyiiform^ rwiyiag 
to oboyate ; yellow, milclr browM' 
russet ; battery, rich, sweet, aro^ 
matic flayor. Last of Noy. md 
into Jan. Hardy, yigorous. and 
bears too fireely. One of tiie 
finest sweet pears in its season, 
when in perfection, but difficult 
to ripen. Same in Western N. 
Y. Better for a warm garden. 



<iA/S>N 
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it blasts in some locatSons. Oood on the quince. Ym&gBL, 

104. Chaumontel. Large ; long-obowte ; rough, yelkmt ' 
ish, russet and red in the sun ; melting, buttery, sngarf- ' 
fflbasant perfume. Last of Noy. into Feb. Better on the, 
quince. Hard to ripen. Foreign. 
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VH^, liAwssvcx. Tolerably large ; oborMte, tapering to 
a Uant end j lemon-yellow, patches of greenish-brown, rus- 
set around the stem and eye ] stem medial, stout, in a large 
caidty j calyx large, open, m a large, furrowed basin ; flesh / • 
yellowish-white, melting, juicy, of a rich, sugary, excellent ^ 
flavor. J^oy^ into Feb. New, promises to be a good v * ^/ 
standard vaiiety ; Imt probably better adapted to the Middle ** ' ' 
Re^on than to the North. Moderate growth, fruit hardy. 
Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

106. Glout Mobcsau. Rather large; oval-obovate ; 
greenish-yellow, brownish patches; stem rather long and 
slender, in a small cavity ; calyx open, in rather deep l^in ; 
flesh white, fine, melting, buttery, of a rich saccharine 
flavor. Dec. and Jan. Cracks in light soils. Fond, who 
succeeds with almost every kind, says very poor bearer. 
For the amateur rather than for the orchard. Foreign. 

107. EcHASSBRT, Ambreite improperly. Small medial; 
iDondish-obovate ; yellow ; stalk rather long, in a narrow 
cavity ; calyx open, almost level ; melting, buttery, sweet 
and pleasant, winter. Uniformly good, and remarkably 

. hardy and productive. Foreign. 

108. 'KmsHT's Monarch. Large; obovate; yellowish- 
brown, red in the sun, gray dots ; stem short ; shallow basin; 
mdting, battery, of a rich, brisk, delicious, musky flavor. 
JiastofNov.toFeb. Vigorous and productive. Fromisingi 

.' tet not tested here. English. 

109. Easteb. Bsxtebs. Rather large; roundish-obovat^^.^^ 
dark yellowish-green, specks of russet, brownish full in4ttev ' 
son ; stem short, blunt, in an abrupt cavity ; calyx smalL in"-' 

' a broad, shallow, plaited basin ; nesh white, fine, meldjig, 
battery, of a rich, sweet, and excellent flavor, when perfect, 
but it seldom ripens well, even in sheltered locations.^ i)6c. 
^ May. Much improved on the quince. ForeigUv. ' \ 
' 110. Beubeb db Raitz. Medial; obtuse-pyriform"," idark 
green, russet specks ; stalk medial, in a slight depression ; 
'. s1i(|^ basin ; melting, juicy, of a rich, excellent flavor. 
Z^ of winter and into spring. Ripens not well in the 
ffoctii. Better in the Middle States. Esteemed in the 
"West. Foreign. 

111. WiLSELMiicE. Medial; obovate; greenish-yellow, 
gray snecks, red tinge in the sun; stalk rather long, in a 
stignt aepression ; calyx large, on a level, or slight project 
tion; flesh melting, buttery, juicy, and sugary- Feb. to 
May. New and not tested, roreign. 
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Cooxma Pears. 

Bleecker's Meadow and Vicaf of Winldleld, afreadf 
described, are amonff the very finest cooking pears, and thief 
are remarkably hardy, vigorous, and prtxLnctive. 

112. HAKRisoif Fall. Large; short pytifSatttt; greeiysh* 
yellow ; snem an inch long, obliquely set ; flesh coaise, 
sweetish, excellent for cooking. Oct. But little known 
here. Ives raises fine specimens. 

113. OwEK. Medial ; roundish-oval ; dark green. 0^, 
Kov., Dec. One of the finest cooking j)ear» in its season. 
Flesh tender, delicious, and finely colored. Hardy, vigorous, 
and productive. Garden of Mr. John Owen, GEunbridge. 
Doubtless a native of this region, and well adapted to mate 
nordiem climates. 

114. Catilac. Extremely large; turbinate; yeikrw, 
dotted with brown, brownish-red in the sun ; flesh haid and 
rough ; for cooking only, very good, and a beautiful color 
when cooked. Nov. to Feb. Foreign. 

115. ToTJVD. Large ; pyriform ; yeUbwish-green, with a^ 
duU brown cheek; stem long, stout; slight basin; fliesh 
firm, good for baking, stewing or preserving, excelling the 
Iron pear. Oct. to May. Very vigorous and productrM^ 
but the tree is not very healthy in N. England, and the dti^ 
blasts a little. It does better for the South, and here many 
cqltivators prefer it to the Iron pear. 

••>116. Iron PSar, Slack Pear of Worcester, Large ; long- 

*(f1koVate ; skin thick, rough, green, much dark russet ; fle^ 

*har4, coarse ; merely a poor cookmg pear, being difficult to 

CQ^, and then not excellent. Once popular m market, but 

of«fiutenot very salable. Winter. Great bearer. 

ilVi'^JyEDALs's St. Germain. Very large; pyriform j 
yello^vi{;fa^green, with a brown cheek ; stem medial, 
obliquely, and rather deeply set ; deep basin ; flesh hard ana 
astringent. Good for cooking. Winter and early spring. 
Rather tender for this climate. v 

118. Winter Frank Real. Medial; roundish; yelkfw^ 
specks of russet brown, brownish cheek. Flesh film ; good 
wt cooking. Winter and into spring. Foreign. 

119. Easter Beroamot. Large medial ; roandish-obd- 
▼ate ; pole yellow ; flesh white, crisp, juicy, and melting; of 
a sprightly flavor, and fine for cooking. Foreign. 
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TABLB OF P1AR8, 

In ovder of ripening. (Page U .) 

■ Skanmer Pears, 

Madeleine Julf 25 to Aug. 10 

JargDoelle, ...... Aug. 6 **« Aug. 90 

Zoar Seedling. u u u u m 

Osband's Snmmer, . . . Aug. 10 " ** 30 

Bloodffood *< 12 *< Sept. 5 

Muskingum " 15 " •' « 

Mojaznensing, ** 12 " " « 

Julienne, « 16 " " " 

Belle of Bfussels, ...««•««« «« 

Dorr, ti it u u u 

Rostiezer^ . « 20 " " !• 

Wadleigh, u ti u u u 

Summer Frank Real, . . «< « « •« « 

Tyson, « « «i » u 

Dearboni*s iSeedling, . . " " « " " 

Osbom. M « M M if 

FaU Pears. 

St. Gbistlain, Sept. 1 to Stot. 90 

Bartlett, ft « u ir gg 

Wilbur it a u u u 

Pratt, c« « ic fc <( 

Golden Bcurre of Bilboa, " « « " " 
Knight's Seedling, ... « «* « «« « 
Stevens's Genesee, ... " 10 " Oct. 
Washington, ..... ««««<« 
Belle Lucrative, .... Latter part of Sept. 
Gansel's Bereamot, . . »' " " •' 
Pr^ieric de Wurtembei^, " " " " 

Harvard, Sept 10 to Oct. 6. 

Long Green, ^. «»«.«. « 

Gushing, « « « « « 

Flemish Beauty, m « « m ti 

Paradise de Automne^ ... " " " " " 

Eyewood, " " " « « 

Adams, Lant of Sept. 

Andrews « " «• 

Beurre Bosc, ** " « 

Seckel, ...«..« Last of Sept., and Oet. 
Louise Bon de Jewey, " " * 'i '• 
Heathcot, .,.,,, «c •♦ « if u 
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LIST or PKAM, 

In order of ripening. (See page 11.) 

IW Peart. 

Treaoott, Lm* of SmI» 

Abbott, " 'X7^ 

Brown Beurre, Oct. 1 

Jalousie Oct. 1 

Surpass Virgalieu * . . . ** * 

Beurre Van Manim, ** * 

Buffum, •* '* 

Pulton, Oct. into Net. 

Marie Louise, ........ " *• 

White Doyenne '• " ** 

Swan's Oran^, " * * 

Beurre lie Anion, " '* ** 

Urbauiste « « * 

Napoleon, ........... *^ - 

Van Mons. Leon le Clcrc, . . " « ** 
Bishop's Thumb, ....... Last of Oel. 

Queen of the Low Conntries, . . " « « . 

Gray Doyenne, . • " ** Nw. 

Bleecker^s Meadow, « " ** 

Dix, Nor. 

Vicar of Winlcfield, Oct. iotoDte. 

Duchess de Angouleme, .... Nov. to Jul 

Oswego Beo^e, " *' " 

Beurre Diel, N«t. to winter. 

Winter Peon, 

M»Laughlin, Last Not. to Jan. 

Lewis, . " " « " 

St. Germain, ,. . « •« " ** 

Cross, " " *' *• 

Columbia, ........ « « « « 

Prince St. Germain, .... « ** •* ** 

Beurre de Aremberg, .... ** ** ** \ 

Chaumontel « " •*»*.. 

Lawrence, ... ^ ... . ** " •* ** 

Glout Morceau, Dee. and Jaa. 

Winter Nelis, ** " " 

Passe Colmar, • . " " " 

Echassery, Winter. 

Knight's Monarch, ... • . . Jan. and F^ 

Easter Beurre Dec. to IWf. 

Beurre de Ranz, .... Winter and Springr 
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.1!1ie Summer Ptan^ Zoar Seedling, Osband'f Summer, 
Mnakhigiim, Mbymmensing, and Osbora, are new and promising, 
Imt not well tested here, and some of them are but little known 
ppTwheie. 

The Fall. Pratt, Trescot, Abbot, Paradise de Automne, 
Wilbur, Hull, Swan's Orange. Knight's Seedling, Oswego 
Jkma^t uid Lawrence, have not been well tested. 

The WtnteTy Colombia, and M'Lauffblin, are but little known. 

Ennvr recommends Madeleine, Jnlienne, Bartlett, Osbom, 
flnmnwy Colmar, Washington, 'Doyenne Giav, Flemish Beauty, 
Seckri, Duchess de Angomeme, Beune Diel, Louise Boone as 



KiETLAND AMD Elliott rocommeud the following varieties. 

SmxBB. For the Garden — Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling, 
Bartlett, Summer Frank Real, Belle of Brussels, Musk Robart, 
<K.y) ESarly Doyelone, (E.) For Market, Madeleuie, Windsor, 
Baftlett. Belle of Brussels, Summer Beauty, (K.,) Zoar's Beed^ 
line, (E.,) Summer Frank BeaL 

Fall. For the Garden — Louise Bon de Jersey, Beurre Bosc. 
Ananas de Ete, KirtUmd's Beurre. Marie Louise, Bonsselet or 
Bheims, (K.,) Honey. (E.,) Seckel, SteTens's Genesee, Gansell's 
Bergamot, Heathcot, Beurre Diel, White Doyenne, Gray Dovenne, 
Dix. For Market, add Frederic de Wurtenberg, Bezi ae La 
HoMe, Napoleon, Colt's Beurre, Beurre Van Marum, Duchess 
de Angouleme. Many others — such as Belle LueratiTe, An- 
diBWt, &c., have not Seen well tested. 

WiKTBa. For the Garden — Winter Nells, Beorrs de Aiem- 
bevg, Lewis, Beurre de Ranz, Easter Beurre. For Market, add 
Ckaumontei, Uvedale's St. Germain. Columbia, and many 
otlMeact, not mirly tested. * 

Thk Pomolooioal Convsktion, at Buffalo, recommend ai< 
first-rate, for general culture, Dearborn's Seedling, Tyson, Ros- 
tiezer, Gholden Beurre of fiilboa, Bartlett, Louise Bon de Jersey. 
Bevre de Ar^nberg, Glout Morceau. Stevens's Genesee, and 
Andrews, nearly iSrst-rate. Bloodgood fine on light soils. 

T^B National Convbntiok op Fsuit Gbowbrs reeom* 
mend Madeleine, Dearborn's Seedling, Bloodgood, Tyson, 
GoMen Beurre of Bilboa, Bartlett, Scckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Beurre Bose, Winter Nells. For Particular Loeationa, White 
Doyenne, Gray Doyenne. 

.BAnaT recommends, Summbr — Madeleine, Osband's Summer, 
l^oodgood. Dearborn's Seedling, Summer Franc Real, Belle ot 
BMBsek, Bartlett. 

AvTVMN. Seckel, White Doyenne, Gray (or Red) Doyenne, 
Countess de Lunay, Louise Bon de Jersey, Paquency, Ananas, 
Bomre Did, Duchess de Angouleme, Oswego Beurre, Swan's 
QMBige, Beurre Bosc. • 

WiNTxn. Chaumontel, Winter Nelis, Glout Bloroeau, Beurra 
drAreatberg, Vicar of Winkfield (for cooking.) 
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THE PEACH, iAmtgOalMpmita.) 



The Feach is a Dtttive of the vsim diouue of Ferxi. 
The tree is small, of a low, spreading form, (pkge 1S4,) 
\rith limber branches, long, ntirrow, serraied leaves, tea 
pnk blossoms, that appear before the leaves. The tnii, 
externally, is less distinctly marked than most other apeoM. 
In many kinds there is a general sameness in siie, bat, 
and color ; and the size, color, and quality, of the same rtA 
etie$,vary greatly, from culture and other causes. On Ae 
same tree, one specimen will be of the greatest exceUence, 
another insipid, or unpleasant. 

The tree is short-Hved, but it U of rapid gnnnb, wd 
bears early. We have seen many fine specimens of &«il 
m perfection 26 months from planting the seed, yet it genel- 
■Uy bears bm Utile so early. Some kiitds bear prelty iNl 
the fourth year, from seed, and a full crop the fifth. Tkt 
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The peach flofomhes finely in the Middle and Westem 
States ; it has been extended fax south ; and north to the 
states of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, and in the 
soathem parts of these States it is cultivated to some ex* 
tent. By due care in raising fine, hardy, early varieties 
from seed, true to their kind, and a judicious selection of 
soil and location, the culture of this delicious fruit may be 
extended, in a small way, to the northern part of the IT. 
States, and other regions in the same latitude: 

Although we have been in the finest peach regions, we 
never tasted better fruit than in K. England — even in 
Maine, and some specimens 10 mches round. We have 
sees, in this section, as large peaches as we have accounts 
of in any part of the world, some 12 or 13 inches in cir* 
cnmference, and of the highest quality. We have seen 
some sold at $3.00 per dozen. Yet the peach is very uncer- 
tain in N. England, and somewhat precarious in other 
parts of the country, being injured in bud and blossom by 
sudden changes of weather. 

In New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, axe extensive 
peach orchards, m some cases containing 20,000 trees, and 
yielding 5, 10, or 15,000 dollars firom a single plantation. 
In all parts of the country, the buds are liable to be killed, 
which causes a failure, and occasionally a hard winter kills 
off most of the old trees, which are easily replaced by new 
ones. 

VsES. The peach is used mostly for the dessert, and is 
OEoe of the most luscious of all fruits, bdng, when perfectly 
ripened on the tree, and eaten soon, wholesome, refreshing, 
and nourishing. It is strongly diuretic, and rather laxative. 
Raw peaches, of a fine quahty, with a little sugar, are a 
mat luxury, and a good sul^titute for butter, meats, A;c. 
reaehes and milk are delicious. They make superior pre- 
«rtves. The finest we ever tasted were made of maple 
«tigar and |)eaches. Though transient in their fresh state, 
they are dried and saved long, and transported any desira- 
1^ distance. In ice, they have been earned, in their fresh 
state, to distant parts of the world, in fine condition. 

Son. AND Location. The peach will fiourish in any friable 
soil, under good culture, but the best soil is a light and rather 
dry loam. It succeeds well with good, deep culture, and 
ssitable manure, on light, sandy, and gravelly soils ; but in 
sneh cases it is necessary to guard against severe drought by 
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wumiw. indacmi; moiahire, frequent stinixi^ the soil, mnkh- 
ng, or by all these advanta^. Any soil suitahle far Indiaa 
com is aioapted to the peach. The subsoil should be dir and 
porous. On moist soils, the tree grows late, and win not 
ripen its wood in season for winter. Too mnch is expected 
of the peach on light, thin soils, with bad culture. The 
trees ore transient. Such soils should be suhsoiled and ma- 
nnred. All soils not in right condition may be imj^oVed. 
(See page 29.) 

Elevated situations are far the best for the peach, esmcial- 
ly in the North, where the tree, but more especially the bibsaom 
^ds, are often killed, not so much, perhaps, b^ severe coMj 
as by sudden changes from thawing and freezing, and the 
reverse. Id this way buds are often killed in Dec. and 
Jan.) as may be seen by a black speck in the centre of the 
bud, itidicatmg its destruction. 

In hundreds of cases we have seen peach buds killed in 
kyw, (even on light warm lands,) warm locations, whilst on 
devations of 60 to 100 feet, they were flourishing under a 
hcAvy crop of fruit. On a frosty night, in fall or spring, or 
fai the most severe weather in wmter, the thermometer mdi- 
cates 5 or 6 degrees lower on low lands than on those 60 
to 100 feet high. This difference, together with the greater 
extreme of heat, in warm, sunny days, and consequently ^e 
sreatand sudden changes, often makes all the difference 
between a good crop and a total failure. 

In most cases, tne north sides of hills and ridges are 
preferable for peaches ; there is less heat by day, and less 
nrost by night, as the north wind, which prevails in time of 
fiost, prevents its severity. Owing to the situation a£ some 
sections of the country, and certain currents of air^ this 
rule is ncit invariable. 

pROKAOATioir. The peach is easily propagated by seeds 
and budding ; but w\th difficulty by grafting, layers, or cut- 
tings. There are some fixed varieties, which, if cultivated' 
at a distance ftam other trees, so as not to mix in the. 
blossom, will invariably produce the same from seed; they 
are propagated with tess trouble, and the trees are more 
hardy and durable. Wtth proper attention, a complete as* 
sortment of peaches might be obtained in this way. We 
have several valuable filed varieties, and are makmg ex* 
periments to obtain others. 

The following is a good mode. Plant stones from a su- 
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ftriar scsdliag) Ma.i>ding alone, and if all plaated, to tfat 
aoinber of 10 or 15, produce precisely the same fhxii u 
tiis jfnenif then the variety may be regarded as fixed. If 
thay vary^ matee an experiment an tlte best, if superior, v> 
laoTing otJbers near tbem, and test their ofisprm^ m tht 
SBBia way. Somitf qultivators plant stones of this b^ varitf^ 
tiesL and never bud} they usually get good firuit, and sue- 
eced OS well ia the North as those who bud the nnest rwn* 



Isk xaiABBg stocksj^ of fieledliag kinds, the stones should bt 
growa in the North,, for northern culture, and the late kinds 
inake the taosl hardy stocks. When taken from the meati 
q^Kcead and. dry in the shade, and keep in a cool place ; drying 
will not injure them, but have them spread thin, that thc4f 
may not mould. Let them remain till late in &1U or mid« 
vinlsi^ and then pour on water, and soon drain it oflf, aood 
pot them in mooerately moist sand or loam, in a box^ ot 
ousk, set in the cellar: cover close with a moist mat, cfothj 
or moss, that the sand may not dry, and wet -it a Ettle oc- 
ciKAmally, e^)ecially if the lot be small. Or as soon aji 
out of &UB flesh, or before winter, buiy in ar light soil 
more than a foot deep. 

In either case, when ready to plant in spring, with a light 
hammer crack the stones, striking a gentle blow on the 
side edge, take out the meat, and plant as you would cor% 
and about as deep. This may be done in the evening^ ot 
QA a stormy day, and the meats may be kept a week in tha 
oeliac, spreading thinly to prevent moulding, and coveringi 
when warm ana airy, to prevent drying. These direction% 
which we give from our own experience, contain, in a few 
words, more useful information on this point, than aU the 
volumes that have been published upon the subject. If the 
stones be j^anted in the fall, they may not crack open dur. 
ing winter, and will be lost ; and if they are covered w^ ua 
the earth, near the. surface, preparatory to spring planting^ 
they may crack and grow early, before the laiid is drjr 
anoogh to plough. But in the way we have named, they are 
ready early, and yet they may w kept goodtillJune. In 
the spring we have covered them 18 inches deep, in a light 
soil ia tl^ shade, and kept them good till the next spring. 

We have trees from stones that were kept over one sum^. 
meraad they came as well as others of the previous yettjr* 
16 
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Yet an seeds generally lose something at their vitality lyy' 
loig keeping in any situation. 

Aant in a recently ploughed, light, meHovr soil, in drills 
4 ftet apart, and if the seeds are scarce, and appear very 
good, plant them 1 foot apart ; but if they are plenty, plant 
tnem a few inches apart, and when too thick, remove the 
superfluous to thin or vacant {daces, or to new lots, when 
3 to 5 inches high, with a transplanting trowel. Cultivate 
the land well, and if the trees get a good growth, they wiU 
be in order for budding the first year. Some prefer lettrnff 
them remain till 2 years old. But with a suitable soil ana 
good culture, the peach is large enough for budding the first 
Tear, and for transplanting the second; we never want 
larger trees^ for the peach is short-lived, and the sooner it 
is permanently set the better. 

It is better, if convenient, to plant the stones where the 
trees are to remain. Some transplant next firing after 
budding, and, if nicely done, it succeeds well. In sudi 
eases, the soU should be in nne condition, and the trans^ 
planting done early, before the buds start, else they will be 
ehecked by the operation. In budding, select buds having 
three leaves or buds, and nejct those m two, preferring the 
buds at, or towards, the centre of the scion. 

Plaktin^, TRAiNiNa AND PRUNING. Many cultivators set 
peach trees about 21 "feet apart, (100 to the acre,) and in 
spreading wide the^ may interfere ; but in the North, an4 
all regions where it is short-lived, it is better to set half 
that distance apart, each way, (400 to the acre,) and allow 
the trees to spread out low, and shorten-in at the extremi- 
ties, making the trees dwarfish. 

Dwarfs, made in this manner, are not only adapted to 
small gardens, but they are more profitable for extensive 
culture in regions where the peach is of short duration. 
Allow branches to come out low, for this tree is luxuriant 
and tender, and is more exposed when trained high- 
Dwarfs and slow-growers, adapted to northern culture, may 
be made by budding on plum-stocks ; this better fits theod 
fopr moist soils, and guards against the borer. 

For a few years afier setting the trees, crops may be 
taken from the land, till the trees come into beanne, manur- 
ing well, and cultivating thoroughly, (havine reference to 
the kind of crop, page 52,) and then devote the whole land 
to the trees, contmuing the manuring and culture. As tfie 
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peftch tree contains much potash, wood ashes are an ezcel- 
^nt manure, as we have found t^ repeated experiments. 

In the North, the peach is sometimes tramed to walls, 
fences, and upon buildings, in various ways, as horizontal 
training, fan training, 6cc, ; but this is mostly fancy work, 
for the amateur, or gentleman of wealth and leisure. In 
some cases it may be a matter of real utility, to ripen late 
kinds, or to produce this delicious fruit in. a climate too 
cold for common training. 

Pruning at the trunk should never be practised, excepting 
iD cut away dead and decaying branches; or when too 
thick, small hmbs, while the trees are young. After trees 
are a few years old, reduce the branches, when too thick, 
only by cutting them ofif at the extremities, or some dis- 
tance from the trunk, as cutting at the trunk causes the 
gum to ooze out, and endangers the health and life of the 

Prune peaches in fall, or early in spring. The fall is 
preferable, as by the reduction of the top, the tree will be less 
exposed to injury. Prune at the extremities, by cutting off 
one third, or, when very luxuriant, one half of the last 
growth. This mode is called shortening -iuj or heading^in, 
and it is most conveniently performed with stout shaus, 
having long, wooden handles. 

Trees ^ned in this way will bear earlier, and produce 
larger, fairer, and better fruit, and larger crops to the acre, 
ij^ set near, as we have recommended $ and this mode will 
prevent over-bearing, by reducing the blossom-buds, and 
save the expense of thinning the froit. It will also keep up 
a constant succession of new wood for the next crop, for the 
fruit is on the previous year's growth. 

This is by far the best system of pruning, as it keeps the 
trees low and close, saving them from destruction by exces- 
.sive crops, heavy winds, aamp snow, sleet, and ice. It also 
economizes room, by many trees to the acre ; it promotes 
health, vigor and longevity, and a constant production of 
£Ood fruit. 

This sjTStem is now becoming general, and highly useful. 
4^ tree shortened-in is covered with fruit and foliage, like the 
neat, small figure ; while the unprtmed tree (or that pruned 
only at the trunk) presents the deformity of naked branch. 
es,, with the fruit and foliage only at the extremities, like the 
Urge, ugly figure, on the next page. 
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._. MuidhBiicD. olipof tlie eitienuiiesuf the bmncbesia 
My, about } (rf' ^e new groir^i ; ihis viU pnxlnce blossom 
buds, Ihe latter perl nt aammer, for b crop the next KaaoL. 
W» h>Te found ihia very Buccesafd. 

WuB. Hftlf & pe^ of nnslafked Hme, 3 ijDuts of sou, 
1 <i«>n of aoft soap, Hod 1 ponnd o^ sBipiatr. On &os ponr 
wann water, till the whole is of a creamy coiunstency. Ap^ 
fly k Ic tlM trunk and branchea with a bmsh, sponge of 
olM^ ■■ hat aa the hand caa bear, in the apriog, and again 
ealV >■ nunmBr. Oood fta- beaHa, frowth, and to dcnnf 
inftcia. 

JJUtiMSB uat Isnon. 

Thi Yellows, f disease pecnliar to tfaia eoaatry only, is 
the noM fklal <it bH crila to which the peadi is subject. 
Sa gnat l^ been its derastatioD, in some M^MU, tlial 
the culture of this fruit has been entirely abandMwd. 1^ 
cuise of the yellows has not been ascertained, aftd Ibongk 
soma BtUibnU it (o poor soil, and bed cnllnre, (wbKh 
may have aggravated the evil,) yet there are undoniabi* 
fads to the conttary ) for new and rigorous trees, &om 
hMlthy diuricts, and set on the best of soils, and nnder th* 
nosl pFudMU tniuiagnaent, have bkUen a pre^ to this fonni- 
dabts malady, 

InHcatuu. Bipening of the flmit 2, 3, or t weels earli- 
er ih&Q nsua], some brancbes being diMsaed and ripeain; 
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Modier ; wbUe on the same tree others appear healthy ; md 
on the sanM tfee, branches ripening in succession firom 1 
to 4 weeks earlier than coounon. Often purplish-red specka 
on the fruit, and the flesh also colored, and purple next tha 
stone, let its natural color be what it may. 

The froit generally growing to its full size the first season, 
but much sB^ei afterwards. The starting of slender, wiiy 
sboots from the body and limbs, not from visible, but laXeatf 
buds,* with small leaves, pak yellow, and of sickly appear- 
iMice, which shoots do not ripen their wood, bat perish the 
next winter. The leaves of the whole tree slightly changia 
fr(Hn deep green to a yellowish cast. The premature rqoen- 
ing ai the fruit always attends the yellows, the unnatural 
shoots generally, but not always. 

GttmnA Remarks. It has not been determined in what 
ways, in every respect, the disease is propagated. Soma 
suppose that it is propagated by constitutional taint — that 
• is, tne seeds of diseased trees will produce sickly descend- 
ants, — but it is not invariably pnxluced in this way, for 
tzees from healthy regions have soon become affected with 
yeUows in tainted districts, being in the vicinity of diseased 
trees. There may be hereditary taint, but other modes of 
propagation also. 

It is a well established fact that the disease is propagated 
by contagion, as healthy trees, innoculated with buds from 
diseased trees, soon become affected also. One mode of prop- 
agation is, doubtless, by bees carrying the pollen oi dis- 
eased trees to blossom^ or healthy ones ; young trees generallv 
' escape taking it by contact, (as they do not bkxssom,) though 
they may have it constitutionally. Some have undertaken to 
disprove this by a few experiments in mixing the pollen of 
fiseased with that of healthy trees. Cutting a well tree 
with a knife just used in pruning a diseased one, will, it is 
said, impart the disorder. 

It has been supposed that the yellows is infectious -^ 
tllat it is propagated in the air, like the smiUl pox, or 
measles — but we consider this very doubtful. I^ill it is 
possible that from trees having so deadly a malady, there 
may be emanations of poisonous effluvia, that taint the 
air and communicate the poison to other trees by absorption 
in the leaves. It is supposed tbat lands recently occupied 
by diseased trees wUl impart the ^sease to new trees set on 
taem. 

t6* 



BMrfas Ab fnp^^aban by ta uwH ti iJ onal taat in ««iiAi; 
and eoDta^ioB b7 innoeulBtion, there are, doaUleK, elhw 
■odw, whiohmay be by contact in the irayof beea,«iid Ai 
Iftod Iriowins the pollen from tree to tiee, or hy icftetita 
in the atmoGphere ; dfle minate msects muMt be th« cmue of 
iba diaease, and tlua is the oinnkm of some nice obeorcnt 
lilt the]' baov not what, nor when, where, nor bow, Ihsf 



(Met, selecting miilable soil and locatioD, giviBg good a 
Ihoion^ culture, prmiing at the eitremities of the ri»ot^ 
not at the trunk, oWnring good mana-gwieiit ia-CTCry ni 
■ptot. Plant no trees where peach tree* hare lately gnnra, 
whether diseased or not, a;9 the soil has become, U tevK, 
Maamrably eihausted ol some essential in^mclienta. As 
saon as txees sbmr the least signs of the disease, rwww 
thnn, root and all, and consume them. 

Tds FiAoa Tail Boan, (Mgeria uftiDsa,) in its diSte 
«n stages. 




The perfect tnteet resembles a wasp. The sexes fOit 
wMel^. The bod; of both is mostly steel-bine ; die injupl 
cpf the male are transparent, bordered and miied wiA £« 
saat blue coltn'. The fore winp of tha ftmale are hhw tttA 
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>t Uia huMi wings like Chose of the hm^. A lMba4 
Mt in the middle of the abdomen. Daring the snnif 
r, the efgB, of a dirty white hue, and scarcely perceptibte 
l» Ike saikddi eye, are laid oa the tiee, at or very near the 
mmSm&ot the ground, in little panctaies, and oorered tirith 
gmniah shme. In a fiew days they hatch, and the young, 
vUtisb iMvms eal through the bark, and girdle me tree, 
paanng between the bark and sap wood, eating both. When 
near a year pld, they make their cocoons, nsnally just below 
te wmuofb, and soon ehuige ta a pnpa or chiysaKs statCi 
•DiiilMMrtly come fi»th in the winged state, as represented in 
te cmta, and lay their eggs. The last change is from June 
I* Oct., mostly m July ; hence the Tanoos sizes of worms 
IhiiMigh the season. Tins insect preTsils to a great extent, 
mKfmimXtf in the old states, and is very destmcttre, bat with 
(mm attention it nwy be diestroyed. 

Yaaovs are the remedies. The sorest is t& keepclean the 
anrtee at the tree, and examine closely and fireqnently, and 
cat ottt the insects. If ofii^isiTe matters be applied, the 
Hae viA soot grow and leave tender places exposed ; yet 
temm have socceeded. Strang wood ashes, or slaked lime, 
half a pedE heaped around eadi tree, has been effectnal, ana 
they make good msftiure when spread late in the fall. Some 
have saved their trees by laying refuse tobacco around them, 
a& lew worms can bear so nauseous a we0d» however it may 
he with beings of a higher order. A componnd may be mads 
oC hen manure and guano, tobacco^ soot, a^esy lime^ sulphm^ 
a little salt, soap, or whale cul soap, and other ofeisive snb* 
ttances, more or less, and laid aroiuid the root and heaped im 
a^;ainst the trunk, first clearing away the earthy this will both 
protect the tree and serve as an excellent manure. Or ose 
tensive washes. (Pages 73, 89.) TenacxMis substances, like 
white-wash, form a coat that excludes th^ air, and are injo- 
nons* Some clear away the earth and aj^ply straight straw 
t» the tree, one fix)t high, spread^g ont the kywer ends, a few 
inchffs on the earth, to he covered with sml, binding the straw 
to the tree with 2 bands. Or bind on pasteboard, or stout 
paj^ birch, leather, or other compact substance; but tegu- 
muents have an unfavorable effect, binding the tree, and 
nnking it tender. In springy summ», and autnmn,. remove 
the earth a few inches, and examine the trees foe wor9% 
W^ch are indicated hr gum and ca«tiiiga from their hcdea. 
/ ^Jgust Lic£ (aphiaes) live under the leaves, and, by thor 
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nukctOTCS, cMse tbem to become thkk, and end, f( 
DoUows beneath and crispy reddish swellings above, andfo 
prematurely. The Leaf-hoppers (Thript) 9xe also injarious 
to the leaves. As a remedy, syringe Uiem with a fcdn- 
tion of whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds, with an rnftisioa 
of tobacco, or dust the leaves with wood ashes, or powdered 
lime, when the dew is on. The peach generally soon leoov* 
ers from the effect of the curled leaf. The same remedies 
may be used as for kaf-hoppers. 

Otheb. Ihsscts. a tmaU horer sometimes cats into, and 
passes along the heart of small tender branches, which ia 
not very common, and they only affect a small branch wbick 
is soon renewed. Cut off and bum the affected part. The 
cwratlio, so destructive to plums, sometimes affects peacbei 
also, but the rough skin of the peach serves as a protectiaA. 
in some measure. When the fruit is ripening, bees, foaaps, 
hometSf JUeSf and a multitude of other insects, often devour 
the best fruits to a great extent. As a remedy, destroy in-, 
sects by vessels of sweetened water, (see page 74,) and other 
means, and as the season of honey will be past, shut op 
honer^ bees, giving them air and water. The yellow-fieshed 
peaches generally have thicker and rougher skins, and an 
less liable to injury from insects. 

Marks of DisTnccnoir. As there is usually a general 
Ksemblance in peaches, as to form, color, flavor, &c., or OiB 
variations of all are great, firom soil, location, manure, col* 
tore, and other causes, they cannot be well distinguished hy 
those characteristics that mark other fruits; therefore, resort 
is had to other marks of distinction, in the leaves, flowen, 
and stones. 

The first general division is into Fsebstones, (MeUert^) 
such as separate i^ly fhmx the stone, and CuHesToiiB^ 
(PovieSy) whose meat adheres to the stone. Freestones an 
usually the most popular in the market. Clingstones Will 
seneraUy keep longer, and they are often used for presenres^ 
being better tor this purpose. 

Tbb Leaves contain their natural distinctions. Soon 
kinds have no glands and the leaves are deeply serrated, (cot 
like a saw,) in the margin, as a, a. Others have round said 
regular, or glob^e glands^ as b, b. The other class has oblong 
and irregular, or rta^ifm glands, as e, (, 
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Tss Blossoms show two nice disHnctions. The one, largi 
jbwen, red in the centre and pale in the margin ; the oUieri 
mnaOjiofDerSj tinged with dark in the margin. 
' YxsiiTiEs. As the peach is in nse bnt a Short time, has 
Ihot a great diversity of flavor, and is nsed only for a few 
fornoses, a few varieties are sufficient, either for the inivate 
garden or the market, and they should be of the highest 
ntnk, in every respect. Therefore we have treated narticn- 
l^ly on the management, and have given a snmciently 
llirije Hst of superior kinds, and have passed over many va- 
rieties generally inferior, or comparatively worthless. Any 
one, tiy planting stones of supNerior kinds, may, m a few 
years, have valnable, new varieties in fruit, and they can 
always be found in ahnost every neighborhood. 

fioine connoisseurs in fruit, and a few others, prefer white- 
fleadied peaches, with a vinous or smut sub-acid flavor ; but 
women and children, generally the great majority, go for 
yeODw-fleshed^sweet, luscious fruit, and it is m donand in 
Ae maricet. Besides, the yellow-fleshsd are more hardy in 
cwtaring; storms, bear transportation better, and keep better 
after being picked ; therefore the experienced cultivator gen- 
CfBllbf prefers them for the market. Those of a vinous 
dsftnrsnould be weU ripened on die tres, and eaten soon alter 
gaiAiered, which renders them less adapted to the market. 
. ffany writers on the peach have cultivated foreign kiflds 
pRBCspaUy, and in Weltered gardens, and they recommend 
tliem to me neglect of native varieties ; while those who have 
ipane mote largely into the culture, and whose opinions are 
leaf known to the public, generally reject foreign sorts, as 
tfaey find excellent natives more hturdy and profitable. 
' we have carefrdly examined into the cha^Oer and merits 
of a number of superior natives of New Enfhnd, unknown 
to the public, and mtroduced them into this work, which tat 
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orchMd eoltare, in this and oAer sunilar latitudes, ezo^ 
those of foreign or more somhem ori^n ; and we haTie no 
doubt that some of them will prove valuable in all parts d 
the country ^ the trees being hardy, vigorous and pnxluctnre, 
and the iruit hardy, large^ beautiful, and excellent, selling 
high in our market, in spite of competition from immense 
crops in warmer climes. 

We are trying to make an improvement in peach culture, 
in rather cold regions, like this, and to extend it still further 
north, by valuable, early seedlings, true to their kind ; pre> 
venting the tenderness of trees, and trouble incident to bud- 
ding in cold climates. We already have several excellent 
seedlings, which we have described, and are now making 
experiments on 40 or 50 other promising kinds, from whicn 
to select an assortment. Others are trying the same systqat^ 
with success. Seedlings are more hardy. (Page 60.) 

1. Eaaly Sweetwater. Medial; roundi^; whitish j, 
flesh white, melting, sweet, but not excellent nor hardy.' 
Freestone. Aug. 15 to 25. Globose glands. 

2. £a£lt TiLLOTSON. Medial; round; mostlvted^ tesb. 
whitish, red at the stone, melting, juicy, fine nigh flavor. 
Mostly freestone. Aug. 15 to 30. Apt to mildew in the 
North. In Virginia it is excellent. Leaves serrated, gland*, 
less. Small flowers. Origin, "Western N. Y. 

3. Early Chelmsford, Mammoth, Large ; roundish ;^ 
suture clear round, deep on one side ; white, with a bright 
red cheek ; flesh white, very melting and juicy, of a very de- 
licious, slightly vinous flavor. Freestone. 20th to last d 
Aug. "We find this very hardy, vigorous, and productive;^ 
and (me of the very best, handsomest, and largest of early 
peaches. Glandless. Origin, in the North. 

4. Early Malden. A fine early variety. Freestone. 
Aug. 20. Leaves slightly serrated, glandless. Ori^n, Mai-, 
den, Canada West. 

5. XuFTs's Early. Rather large ; roundish ; flesh white, 
tinged with red, melting, very juicy, of a sweet, delicious fla«; 
vor. Aug. 20 to Sept. 1. Globose glands. Tigorous and; 
productive. By Mr. E. Tufts, Cambridgeport, Bfc, 

6. Early York. Medial; roundish, inclining to ovalj. 
slight suture; pale yellowish-white, red blush in the scm/ 
dark red and n^rly covering the fruit ; flesh greenish^white, 
tints of red atflie stone, tender, melting, delicious. Free-^ 
stone. Last of Aug. One of the very finest early kinds. ,' 
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leaves 9errat6<l, glandless. Flowers laree. In some sitaa- 
tions the ends of the branches mildew. Katire. 

7. White Im?ekial. Tolerably large ; depressed, hollow 
tt the top, large cavity at the stem, distinct suture ; vellow* 
i^'white, with a slight reddish tinge in the sun ; flesh whit- 
ish, melting, juicy, with a sweet and excellent flavor. Free- 
stone. Last of Aug., 1st of Sept. Hardy, and adapted to 
northern regions ; vigorous and good bearer : one of the best. 
Originated by Mr. X>kv\d Thomas, Cayuga Co., N.» Y. 

8. Early "Washington. Very large ; roundish, very deep 
aature on one side, pointed at the apex ; flesh white, very fine 
texture, juicy, sweet, rich, with a fine aroma. Freestone. 
Xast of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Of this vicinity. Native. 

9. Walter's Earlv. Large; roundish; white, with a 
red. cheek; flesh whitish, red tinge at the stone, melting) 
joiey, sweet, and pleasant. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 
Adapted to Ii|;ht soils. Popular in N. J., where it origin- 
ated. Not suited to the North, excepting in warm gardens. 
Globose glands. 

10. Red Rarsrepe. Tolerably large : roundish : large 
piture j white, mottled with red, dark-red cheek ; flesn whit- 
ish, red at the stone, melting, juicy, with very rich and high 
flavor. Freestone. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. Leaves 
serrated, glandless. Small flowers. One of the best in its 
season, but hable to rot in wet weather in N. England. 

11. Strawberry, Mote. Medial ; oval ; mostlv red ; melt> 
iag, juicy, rich, delicious. Native of N. J., where it is exten- 
sively used for the orchard. Last of Aug. and Sept. 1. Ren- 
iiorm glands. Small flowers. 

' 12. Royal George, Enrly Royal George j Red Magdalen. 
Bledial ; roundish ; white ; ted cheek ; flesh whitish, red at 
the stone, melting, rich, delicious. Very liable to mildew ) 
not worth cultivating. Last of Aug. and 1st of Sept. 

13. Coolibge, Coolidge^s Favorite. Large ; roundish ; 
stiture at top ; very smooth, while, with a ciimsoti cheek ; 
Hesh very melting and juicy, with a rich sweet, highly deli- 
cious flavor, of the very first character. Freestone. Sept. 1. 
Tree hardy, vigorous, and productive ; but the fruit is too 
tender for transportation to market ; it is eaten by bees, 
wasps; &c., and it is very li^jbe to injur3irinMo^et weather 
when ripening. ExcelloijjIwrSiie amateur^^Kalso for the 

r'vate garden, but others |re^ more sure. G^Hated by Mr. 
Coolidge, Watertown, Ms. ^r: ^ 
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14. Hatch. Vcnr large; roundish, pointei; sbalknr 

ure ; deep yellow, blu^ in the sun ; lefik yeUow, in«ltui||^ 
sweet and excellent. Freestone. Sept. I. It piaodiiees tk$ 
same from the seed, which, with its eaxUness, hardiacsSyWid 
superior quality, admicably adapts itself to the North. Wst 
have hundreds of seedlings perfectly uniform. Crloboie* 
glands. Originated by S. 0. Hatch, Franklin, Ct. 

15. £abi.y Newik&ton Fkesstone. Rather large: lonidfr 
distinct sa4nre, one side the fruit the largest ; yellowisa-whit^ 
dots and streaks of red, a rich red cheek ; flesh white, fed at 
the stone, melting, juicv, of a rieh vinous flavor. SepL 1. 
Mostly freestone when fully ripe. Reniibrm glands. Smattr 
flowers. Supposed to be a native. 

16. Gaoss MioNONME, Royul Kensington. Large ; xoojHi- 
ish ; suture on the shorter side ; yellow, deep red in Uie so&f 
flesn whitish, red at the stone, juicy, melting, j>f a rich \vuaam 
flavor. Freestone. Sept. 1. Globose glands, large flowem 
Origin, France. 

FT. Large Early York, New York Sar€rip4 of GazeL> 
Large; roundish, slightly oval; white, tending to yellonr, 
broi^ rich blush ; flesh white, firm, juicy, of a rich fine J^ 
vor. First of Sept. Much cultivated on L«ig Island, aal 
i^ K. Y. Globose glands. Origin, Flushing, N. Y. 

18. Haihks' EA.RI.T, which Barry recomm^ids as one of. 
the best, is regarded by some as tl^ same as the above, Iff 
others as distinct. 

19. Georoe the Foitrth. Large : round? broad satom^j: 
pale vellowish-white, dark red cheeK ; flesh meltingi of a- 
rich luscious flavor. 1st of Sept. Globose glands. Slaatt 
flowers. One of the finest for garden culture. Origin, NcfW 
York City. Some suppose that this is identical with La^gv 
Early York. 

20. Noblesse, Vanguard. Laige; roundish; pals green,, 
with a red cheek; flesh melting, very juicy, with a bo^ 
luscious flavor. Freestone. First part of Sept. Leaves* 
serrated, and glandless. Origin, England. 

21. Malta. Tolerably large; roundish, flattish, mUBtam- 
on one side ; pale green, with spots and blotches of doll pur" 
pie in the sun ; flesh greenish, oark red at the stone, meida|^' 
juicv, with ajMtaurinous an^xcellant flavor. FreenlB— , 
Early in S^^^p^- hardy, l||qili|^ moderate and rsg^ate. 
bearer. ^^^^^H- Lai'ge floweis. Foreign. 

22. mMfllHtEi) Rarekipe. Large j roundish; 
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at t4q^ disttxia suture: greenish white, brujkt red cheeky 
ttaA jpeeuish white, rea at the stone, vei^^ mdtting and juicy, 
with a fi]^ sweet, rich flavor. Freestone. Former part ot 
Sept. Globose glands. Small flowers. Esteemed highlj 
in the Middle Region and further South. Originated by B. 
Morris, Esq., Philadelphia. 

23. Moore's Fatorits Large ; roundish^ suture round 
the fruit ; white, with a broad bright blu^ ; flesh white, fine, 
ji£^, of a rich vinous flavor ; stone small, free. Sept. 1 to 
15. Tree hardy, vigorous. Large leaves with globose glan^. 
Cfcarden of Mr. H. K. Moore, Chelsea, Ms. 

24. Lab^b Early. Large; roundish, flattened at base, 
sntare quite round it ; whitish, red cheek, purplish in the '« 
sua ; flesh white, red at the stone, delicate, of a sweet, very 
riish, and most delicious flavor. Stone very small. Sept. 1 
to 15. Hardy, vigorous, and productive. This name is 
a^sjmonym of L^rge Early York, and improperly, as it is not 
Viiry early. Much cultivated in Bristol Co., Ms. || ^ 

25. Baisos. Large ; flattish-round ; suture mostly rocqid ^ 
it ; white, nearly covered with bright red ; flesh white, tinged 

with red at the stone j very juicy, of a rich, sweet, slightly 
vinous flavor. Hardy. Has produced its like from seed for 
20 years. Freestone. Sept. 1 to 15. We consider this a 
valuable acquisition to our seedling list. Origin, Pedham, 
Ms. 

26. Ybllow Rareripe. Large ; roundish ; deep yellow, 
rich red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, melting, juicy, 
of a fine, rich, vinous flavor. Former part of Sept. Native. 

27. Yellow Albbroe, is good on light soils, out Briggs, 
JL^Uue Early, and other natives of the same time, are better. 

28.- Jaques, Jaqut^s Rareripe. Extremely large; round- 
isVoblong, with a prominent point ; yellowish, with a bright 
red cheek ; flesh yellow, meltmg, juicy and pleasant. Free- 
stone. 1st to 15th of Sept. YigDrous and productive. Not 
of ihe highest flavor, but very salable. Only tolerably 
haidy. Origin, West Cambridge, Ms. 

29. Hale's Melocoton. Large medial; oblong, flat at 
the base, slight suture on one side ; bright yellow ; flesh yel- 
low« (tf a very rich, sweet, and excellent quality. Keeps well. 
Frcxstone. Sept. 1 to 15. By Col. £. Hale, Stow, Ms. 
Ftodnces its like from seed, and sufficiently early for more 
noithern regions. A 

30. Crawford's Early Meloooton, Cramford^s Barljf^ 

17 
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BUPs Lemon Sareripe. Eztwmely large; rocuidish, point 
pKominent ; slight satnre ; yellow, with a red cheek ; Hesh 
yellow, melting, rather acid, pretty good. 1st to 15th Sept. 
Hardy, vi^rons and productive. QiuJity medial, but salable, 
from Its si2e and beauty. Globose glands. Sxnall flowers. 
Middletown, N. J. 

31. LiNCOL!!. Very large ^ roundish, large suture ; rich 
yellow; mostly covered with dark purplish red, much 
furzy ; flesh yefiow, with a tinge of red at the stone, juicy, of 
a very rich, sweet and excellent flavor. Freestone, sept. 
5 or 10, to 20 or ^25. Very hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Crlobose glands. Has been cultivated 50 years m 
Lincoln, Ms., and ranks with the most profitable. 

32. Cutter, Cutter^s Rareripe. This is almost precisely 
like Lincoln, excepting it ripens a few days earlier, and is 
not so fiirzy. Same glands. 

33. BrsVoort. Large medial; round: suture deep at 
top ; yellowish-white, bright red cheek ; flesh rather firm, red 
ting^ at the stone, o( a rich, sweet high flavor. Middle of 
Sept. Reniform glands. Small flowers. Grood for the gar^ 
den. By H. Brevoort, Esq., New York. 

34. Tarbell. Very larige ; roundish, little flattened at 
the base, broad, suture nearly round it ; rich yellow, mostly 
covered with deep red ; flesh yellow, red at die stone, rery 
juicy, rich, sweet, and delicious. Sept. 10 to 25. The tree 
haray\ vigorous, and productive. Fruit hardy. One of the 
best for orchard culture, particularly in the North. Culti- 
vated by Mr. C. H. Tarbell. Lincoln, Ms., a skilful fruit- 
grower. 

35. BELLEOARbE. Large ; round ; shallow suture ; pale 
yellowish-green, a red cheek, with streaks of purple ; flesh 
red at the stone, a little firm, very melting, jmcy, and hi^ 
flavored. Middle of Sept. Globose glands ; small flowers. 
French origin. 

* 36. Clarke. Very large ; roundish ; yellow, red blush'^ 
flesh yellow, tinge of red at the stone, very juicy, rich, 
sugary, of a peculiar, fine aroma. Sept. 10 to 20. A new 
seedling, by Mr. A. Clarke, Sherburne, Ms. 

37. Newman. 'Size rather large; round; greenish-white, 
blush in the sun ; flesh white, very juicy, melting, sweet and 
slightly vino^. Sept. 15 to 25. Medial growth. New 
seeing by K.. Chas. Newman, Beading, Ms. One of the 
hardy. 
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38. OwBH, Onm's Lemon Rareripe. Very large ; nrand* 
Ish ; large suture ; rich yellow, mostly covered with dark-red 
or puipHsh-red in the bun ; flesh yellow, red tisge at the 
Btaae, tender, very juicy, of a delicious sacchar^e and slightly 
sub-acid flavor. Freestone. Sept. 15 t^ 30. Globose 
glands. A beautiful and excellent variety. The original 
tree is in the garden of Mr. J. Owen, Cambridge, Ms. 
. 39. Smith's Favorite. Very large ; roundi^ ; deep 
suture ; yellow, mostly covered with deep rich red ; fli»h yel- 
low, juicy, of a sweet, rich and delicious flavor. First rate 
for general culture. Vigorous, hardy and productive. Fruit 
hardy. Freestone. One of the best for market. Renifovm 
glands. Sept. 15 to 30. Cultivated by Mr. Calvin Smith, 
loncoln, Ms., a very successful peach-grower. 

40. Hartshorn. Large; roundii^-oval ; rich yellow 
deep blush ; flesh has a peculiar coarse grain, that fits it ad- 
mirably for preserves; saccharine, and tolembly pleasant for 
eating. Keeps lon^. Clingstone. Sept. 15 to 30. Froduoea 
the same from seed. We have seedlings of it that are uni- 
form. By Mr. J. Hartshorn, Beading, Ms. 

41. Allen. Small; roundish; white; red cheek; flesh 
white, very juicy, of a pleasant villous flavor. Hardy, and 
good bearer. Sept. 15 to 30. Has been raised 40 years froan 
9eed, uniformly true. Cultivated by several of its name, in 
Walpole, M;. 

42. Large WmTE CLiNasTONB. Large ; round, slight su- 
ture, small point ; white, with, a reddish cheek or dots of red 
in the sun ; flesh whitish, melting, juicy, with a sweet, high, 
luscious flavor. Highly valuable for preserves. Middle to 
last of Sept. Tree hardy, vigorous, long-lived and produc- 
tive. GIot>ose glands. Small flowers. Adapted to general 
culture in the N. Engkmd and Middle States. Origin, N. Y. 

43. TuFTs's Rareripe. Medial ; roundish ; yellowish, with 
.& Imght red cheek ; flesh yellow, melting, very sweet and 
liiscious. Freestone. Middle to last of Sept. Very hardy, 
vigorous and productive. Globose glands. Originated by 
Mr. Bernard Tufts, BiUerica, Ms. Produces the same from 
seed. We have hundreds of seedlings, all perfectly urn- 
form. * 

. 44. BsRaEN's Tellow. Verv large; roundish: depessed, 
suture distinct ; a dark red cheek, and dots or red oa an 
orange ground | flesh yellow, melting, very juicy, with a rich 
mod excellent high flavor. Freestone. Sept. 20 to 30. Good 
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'gMwer. and beuner. Beniform ^Dds. Small ibti^^. One 
^the best for general culture. Oriein, Long Isfand. 

45. Batchelder. Large; round; white, with a deep 
bhuii; flesh white, melting, juicy, rery pieasant 'iiiioas 
flavor. Should be well ripened oa the tree. Sept. 20* to ^. 
One of the most hardy, and often gives a crop when othefs 
fail. Origin, Haverhill, Ms. Produces the same from 
seed. We have 3roimg trees all uiufotm, and the a^me as 
the pafents, from Mr. Wm. Batchelder, South Reading, Ms. 

46. Late Admirable. Very large; roundish, sfightly 
«va1 ; kurge suture, small pdnt at tc^ ; yellowish-gi«te ; pale 
red cheek, marbled with dark red ; flesh greenish-white, led 
at the stone, melting, remarkably juicy, with a most deliaous 
flavor. Freest(me. Sept. 20 to 30. Hardy and |»rodudxte. 
Globose glands. Small flowers. Fine for the private |pu- 
4iii ; rather tender for market. Origin, France. 

47. Late Bed Rareripe, Frine^s Red Bateripe, lA^; 
ttKUidish-oval ; downv, yellowish, marbled with teddish dota^ 
a fed cheeky flesh white, deep red at the stone, melting, Ex- 
ceedingly juicy, with aai extremely rich, high, luscious &ytit. 
I^reestone. 15th to last of Sept. Hardy, vigorous, and pro- 
dlaetive. One of the best for general culture. Crloodflb 
Igiands. Small flowers. 

48. Favorite. Large; oval; skin do#ny white, iMc^ 
red, dark in the sun ; flesh red at the stone, rathor fir^, JaSt^Ti 
tteous, but not rich. Latter part of S^pt. -^Boxiy, pro- 
ductive, and good for the market. Small globose gla&ds. 
Small flowers. Native. 

49. OLBictxoif Clih^&stohb. Large; hmndisho^dW ; 
sAitare >at the t^ ; yellowish-wMte, with a red che^ ; fli^ 
l^^t, mellkig, jmcy, with a very rich, hi^, luscious flavdr. 
Last of Sept. Otobose-glands. Small flowers. i&.vdxy val- 
uable Variety. 

50. ' OLBMrxQW FiiEKsvoKE. LargtB : ro«mi£]lh mcKl^ttg lb 
oiral ; ^tare only tt top ; yellowish white, miAAied with M, 
eheek deep red; flesh white, very red at the stone, tieiider, 
with a rich, smart, vinous flavor. 20th to last of Sept. Grk>> 
bese glands. Small flowers. A good kind for the market. 

'51. Morrises White, White Rareripe, Rather larg^; 

ipnXj suture medial, small pmnt ; white, seldom a purple 

tinge in the sun ; flesh white, melting, of a rich sweet flavor. 

Ii8St«f Sept. iPopnlai in warm regions, but poor ih the Ndfth. 

98. fiUix's Dowi«-£Asm. Large ; roundi^ ; <I6^ ih- 
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mre; yellow, broad red cheek; xniddling quality. Last of 
Sept. Hardy, productive, aiid early bearer. We have seen 
noble specimens in Maine ; it is rather late for that climate. 
Originated by M. Hall, £sa., an intelligent and zealous 
fruit-cultivator, of Portland, Me. 

53. Crawfo&d's Late' Melocoton, CrawfortPs Superb. 
Extremely large; roundish-oval, slight suture; yeUow; 
nearly half covered with dark red ; fle^ deep yellow, red at 
the stone, melting, Juicy, with a very fine, rich, vinous fla- 
vor. Freestone. Last of Sept. and 1st of Oct. Hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. Globose glands. Small flowers. 
Splendid, beautiful, one of the fii^t. Origin, same as 
Crawford's Early. 

,^4. IiSMoir Clutostokb. Large ; obloog, narrowed at top. 
pbinted ; flesh Arm, yellow, rea tinge at the stone, rieh^ 
sprightly, sub-acid. Not of the finest flavor, but large, 
beautiful, and popular in the market Last of Sept. and nrst 
of Oct. Hardy and productive. Reniform glands. Native 
of S. C. 

55. Bed-Cheek Melocotov. Large; roundish-oval, a 
swollen point ; yellow^ a deep red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at 
the stone, meltmg, juicy, of a rich vinous flavor, frequently 
too acid. Freestone. Last of Sept. to Oct. 10. Globose 
glands. Small flowers. 

56. Eeniuck'& H^ath. Very large ; oblong, with shght 
suture, and point at top ; pale greenish- white, purplish-red 
cheek ; flesh whitish, red at the stone, rather coarse, melting, 
juicy, sub-acid flavor, fine for preserves. Haidy, good 
bearer. Flourishes well in this region. Oct. 1. Beniibrm 
glands. Small flowers. Native of the North. 

57. Merriam. Extremely large ; short-oval ; light yellow, 
bright red cheek ; flesh yellow, red at the stone, melting, very 
iuicy, of a sweet, luscious flavor. Of the first rank in size. 
beauty and quality. Oct. 1. Globose glands. New and 
jJTonusing. By E. Merriam, Roj^bury, Ms. 

58. Dru^d Hill. Very large; roundish; pale greenish- 
white, clouded with red ; flesh gieenish-white, purple at the 
stone, very melting and juicy, with an exceedingly high vi- 
nous flavor. Freestone. Early in Oct. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Globose glands. Small flowers. Downing, whom 
we co^, thinks it will be a great acquisition. New and not 
tried m the North. Originated by L. N. Rogers, Esq., 
Pmid Hill, near Baltimore, Md. 
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59. Pooui's Laxob Yellow. Large: roaiidish; ^ton 
on one side ; deep yellow, dark red cheek ; flesh yellow, red 
at the stone, juicy, rich, excellent. Early in Oct. Reni&nn 
^ands. Valuable for orchard coltare.- Origin, Pa. 

60. Heath, Heaih CUngskme. Very large ; oblong, large 
swollen point ; sature on one side ; downy, yellowish-white, 
tinge of red or brown in the sun ; flesh greienish-white, very 
tender, melting, extremely juic^, with very high, rich, and 
most hocioos flavor. In the Middle Regions of our coontry, 
rto which it is adapted, as well as farther South,) it rijpens in 
Oct. It is too late for N. England, except in warhn locadons 
in the soathem parts. Largest and finest of cUngstones. 
Native of Maryland. 

61. Shock's FmsssTONB. Large ; oval, narrowed towards 
the stem ; tight 3rel]ow, a red cheek in the snn ^ melting, dTa 
pleasant vinons flavor, tolera1)ly jnicy and pleasant. For- 
mer part of Oct., in the Middle States. Too late for the 
N<wth. Origin, N.Y. 

62. TiPFECANOB. Very large ; nearly roond, with a point ; 
yellow, broad red cheek ; flesh yellow, juicy, of a fine vinous 
flavor. Clingstone. Oct. 1 to 15. Rather late for K . Eng- 
land, exceoting for preserves, for which it is excellent. Great 
bearer. Keniform glands. Small flowers. ByMr.Geor^ 
Thomas, Philadelf^a. 

63. MoNSTBous Pavie. Probably the Monstrous CHng of 
the West. Very large, Tonndi^-oval ; whitish, mudi red: 
flesh firm, rather coarse, and wa^iting flavor, but showy and 
salable. Very late. Adapted to the southern part of te 
Western States, and fhrther South. French origm. 

64. Blood Chnta. Very large; roundish-ovBl, ^EstmM 
suture ; very downy, dark purplish-red j flesh deep led^J&rm, 
and excellent for preserves. Oct. Reniform glands. i&nalX 
flowers. 

65. La 0RA]f«B. Lar^; oblong; greenish-white, red 
tinge, full in thc^un : mekmg, juicy, ^e flavor. Oct. Late 
for this region, ffj^the Middle States a valuable late Innd 
for preserves. Native. 

Oenaxental Varieties. The Dmtbte Blossomed has large 
showy flowers in profusion, and is very beautiful. The Ffiti 
Peach of China is more curious than beautifal; the fiuit 
being very flat. The Weeing Feaeh is singulis, Mm i 
pendent Uibh. 
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1^ Nbctarike (Amygdahu var.) 

Is only a smooth-skinned variety of the peach, more bean- 
fill, and from its smoothness, very liable to be destroyed by 
the dtrculio. Nectarines are occasionally prodaced from 
peach-stones, and the reverse, which shows their identity. 

1. Laros Early Violet, of superior size, beauty, and ex- 
c^lence. So says Mr. Wm. R. Prince, of Fhishing, N. Y. 

2. Violet Hathtb, Early Violet^ Violet Aromatic. Large, 
roandish; yellowish-green, red in the suu, mottled with 
brown ; flesh whitish, with red at th^ stone, melting, rich. 
jtiicT, deli^us flavor. Freestone. Sept. 1. Hardy ana 
productive. Origin, France. 

,3. ELRtroB, Clar^nwnty Anderson^ s, MediaJ; roundish- 
<pmX ; pale green, blood red in the sun ; flesh pale green, red 
tijige at the stoiie, meking, juicy, fine hch flavor. Former 
part of Sept. Reniform glands. Origin, England. iProduc- 
tive and one of the finest. 

4. BosToif, LewiSf Perkinses Seedling. Large : roundish, 
oval ; bright yellow, deep red cheek, teantiful ; flesh yellow, 
sweet, and pleasant ; but not rich. Freestone. Sept. Glo- 
bose glands. Origin, Boston, by Mr. Lewis. Brought lAto 
ildtice by Col. Perkins, of Brookline. 

5. fiuNT's Tawney, HurU*s Early Tanmey. Small medial ; 
iDoadish-ovate ; pale orange, dark red cheek in the sun. mot- 
tled with russety specks ; flesh deep orange, melting, juicy, 
iieh and good. Freestone. Latter pslrt of Aug. Hardy ana 
good bearer. Serrated and glandless. 

6. Hardwick's Sebduhq. Very large ; roundish-oval ; 
pale green, red cheek ; flesh pale green, red tints at tiie stone, 
mekmg, of a hch, fine flavor. Former part of Sept. Rem- 
form ^ands. Bat little known in this country. Origm, 
England. 

7. DowntoK. Large; roundish-oval; pale green, deep 
red chedc ; flesh m\e green, little red at the stone, melting 
atud rich. 1st of Sept. Reniform glands. * Small flowers. 
Foreign. 

8. Ksw ^HiTB. Tolerably large ; roundish ; white, a red 
tinge in the sun ; flesh white, tender, of a rich vinous flavor. 
iMer pert of Sept. 

Amoug the l^st kinds are Large Early Violet, Elnige, 
BbstOD, imd Hunt's Tawney. 
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In order of ripening. (Page 11.) 

Euriy TiUotson, ...... T ... 16 to laat oflf 

SailjCheliiMfoid, 30 '* " " " 

Euly Maldoo, «««..««. 

Tnfts'i Early? . . . . • " " " " " 

Eari/York, « « «* 

White Imperial « « « 

EarirWaehington, Laet of Aug . and latfiett 

Bed Rareripe/ « ^ .« «. if 

SoyalQeorge " " ««««•« 

Coolidge, Fimfc of Sent. 

Hatch. " " '^ 

GroMMignonne, m '* " *! 

Urge Early YoA, .*. " « ** 

Haioe'eEaily " " " 

George the Fowth, " " " 

NoUean, Fint pact of 8hL 

Morria'a Bed Rareripe, Fonnerpaitof " 

Moore'B Favorite, " « « « 

LargeEariy, " nun 

Briffga " « w « 

YdaowRaieripe " «« « •• 

Jaquee, " « « « 

Hale's Melocoton. " u u u 

Crawford'eEariyMeloeolon, 6 to 16 *< " 

Cutter, SBpt.6 " 90 _ ^ 

Uncoln, '» " or 10to90or» 

Brevoon, «««.«««.«« 

Bellegaide, «««««««« 

TurbeU, " 10 «* 13 «« tf> 

Newman, *' 16 to 

Owen, "• " " " 

ftnith'eFaTorite " " ** » 

Hartthom, «' " " " 

Larae White CSing, " " " ^ 

Tu&'aRareripe, " " " " 

Bergenia Yellow, "90 " " 

Ute Admirable, " " * J 

Batchelder. " " " ; 

Late Red Rareripe, « " " * 

OldmizonCaing LMlof NP. 

Morrie'a White Rareripe " " i' 

OUmizon Freestone, " *' * 

Crawford's Late Melocoton, . . Last nf SmdC, 1 efOeL 

Lemon Clingatone " " A" « « •♦ 

Red Cheek Melocoton, " " *'aodiotD'' 

ICenfidfc'e^reatA, Odlff- 

Meriam " " 

Druid Hill, Bsriy In Ott. 

Heath, Fonnar part of CW. 

Tippecanoe " " " gL 

Monstrous Pavie • • ^ 

Blood Cling, [) 

La Orange, 
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Far NBTthem CuUure particularly, -we have iotroducad a nom- 
" *^ ' '•- •' '^'jjfhestrankjSuchaBEoi^TChelma- 

Cutter, Lincoln) Tarhell, Owen, 



ber of bafdy natives of the highest rank, such as EaAr Chelma- 
Ibid. Large Early, Briggs, Cutter, Lincob, Tarheil, Owen, 
Smitn's Favorite ; and for this and a still more Northern region, 




«^»*8. JUirl^Ti Hatch, Briggs, Hale's Metocoton, HarUhom, 
Tufts's iUgreripe^ and Satchelder, we valuable, as they are hardT 
Sfttives of the North, and may be propagaKMl true to* their kind, 
hf seed. Pase 160. 

For the North, in a small way, Gen. Josiah Newhall, of 
^^ttfield, a very skilful cultivator, reconmiends budding early 
'k%ids on phim stocks, to dwarf them ; ai\er one year's groirth, 
^mft back one third of (he last growth, in Nov., bend the branches 
towards the centre, and tie them. Lay leaves or other litter 
■fOiaBd thi^Mots, set branches of evergreens in the ground, and 
tie tkem snugly around the top of the peach trees. This will 
save them fiom the hot sun, m mild days, and from a sudden 
'tto^ing thaw, after a freezing night. 

-'Early seed&ngs are adapted to this mode, and they may ^ 
'ilvrarfea by headtng-in (page 183.^ In Russia, tender tre^s are 
■teltivated Inr low borizontal traming, the snow coveting atM 
jBiMeeCiag tne branches: When snow is wanting, tbeyMiytib 
'itwered with litter or mats ; or in the fall, kdd on the grmmd and 
epveted with earth. 

, EaNST recommends the following, as free from aay dciectiva 
draiwbac'ks in that climate ; Earlv York, Red ftareripe. Yellow 
Bftreripe, R^ Cheek Mekwoton, Morris White j^reripe, O^rge 
tiie Fourth, Noblesse, Gross li^gnonne. Lemon F^Stone, Mon^ 
vtnras Cling, Late Aomirable, Late Heath. 

KiBTLAKD AND Elliott Kcommcnd — For tke Chrden^ Early 
miotsdn, Early York, Early Yellow Rar^pe, Morrises Red 
jRareiipe, President, OUhUtizon Freestone, Haha, Crawfiml^ 
JBarty, Crawford's Late, White Imperial, Ward's Late Free, Hy* 
akn's Cling. 

. Pwri/arAgi-- Early Yellow Rareripe, Earl]^ ^^^\i Morris's 
Ked'Kareripe, Crawford's Early Melocoton, President, Red Cheek 
mdoeoton. Golden Ball, Crawford's Late Melocoton, LeA^on 
C^Blagy Ward's Late Free, Hyslop's Cling, Heaih Cling. (Heath) 
^ig^ri *s Yellow, and iriany others, hAve not been rally tested 



;. Ibm Natxpnal Conv^sntion or Favir-OBOwuw, recom- 
mend, Gross Mignonne, George the Fourth, Coolidge's Favorite, 
Bmbo's Yellow, Early York, Laive Early York, Morris Whita. 
•fHdffilvoQ Freestone, Crawfcurd's Late. For PoTticuUxr Ijoca," 
Hants Heath Cling. 

' Baii&y recommends for a succession from Atig. 1 to OctM Early 
¥itIetsoii, Early York, Haine's Early Red, Cpolidge, Yellovr 
'4]bdrge, Crawford's Early Melocoton, Jaques, White Anpariidf 
* Clingstone, Large White Clingstona. 
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THE DOHESDC PLUM, (Fnaua dtmettiat.) 



the Sonth of Europe, and Americs; 
bat moat of onr culliTated kinds an 
foM^^, or defendants (him them. 
It is a smiU tree, of a ralheT Itnr. 
spreading fbim, generallj of inpid 
growth, uid moderate dnratim, otleB 
rather short-Ured. 

Usu. The plom is aVne dessert 
&iiit, some varieties beii^ remarka- 
blj rich and Insdoas. Ilistuedex- 
MnsTeljr Ibr preserves, for which it is excellent. Some add 
and austere kinds are used exclusive!; for this parpose. It if 
also nsed for pies, tarts, sauces, and varioos condiments. In 
France, dried plums are an important artide in commeres. 
Varieties call^ pmnes are used in this waf . Flams, mB 
ripened, and ased moderately, are nutritious and heaitUtal. 
bat in excess ihe^ are injanous, as tbejr are very rich and 
ekning. 

Son. Aim LociT[on. The best soil is a strong, moist, AA 
loam, inclining to clay, a dark, heavy mould, or a mmst, 
jeUoW \oara. A. tdack, muddy soil, moist, but not wet, is 
ezceUent. The plom flourishes well oo any tolerably o^it 
tillage, and with care in culture and manure, to guard agaiml 
dlDnght, it succeeds on soils Iderably dry ; aai some vari- 
etiea are well ads,pted to rather dry soils. Light soils may 
be prepared for the plitm; (page 30;) but ttie cnicalio is 
more liable to destroy the Ihut on dry land. The [dnm is 
nsnally most prodnctire is hollows, and low, rich, moist 
•oils, not being liable to kill in the bud, like the peach and 
apricot. Bat on suitable soil, it succeeds also on high land*. 
Pkofasation is genenitlf by budding and graftii^. SomA 
kinds are eoatiaued by seed ime to their kinds. Seedling 
are somerimea conrtooed by suckers, to which the plum u 
often much inclined. Stocks are usually raised fhwn seed. 
As soon as the sioces are separated fiom the pulp, wbich is 
done in the same way as cherries, plant them, or pat dtem 
in moist earth in a I>oz, and set them in the cellar, or bni^ 
Oiem in the ground, in the shade, at the sur&ce, and acMT 
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in fill or ^ving. Much care is necessary in keejnng the 
seeds just moderately moist, and sufficiently exposed to the 
atmosphere to cause the stones to begin to crack open in 
season for spring planting, and yet retard them when for- 
ipund, that they may not grow too soon. Plant in a rich, 
mellow soil, in drills 1, 2, or 3 feet apart, as you may have 
land, or choose to cultivate, with a norse or not. After 2 
years' growth, or one, if very vigorous, plant out in spring, 
as directed for apples, and if they are thrifty, bud the same 
seas^m. 

"^th a vigorous stock, half an inch or more in diameter, 
graft at the ground, and it will soon send up a strong stem. 
Better graft the Canada stock an inch or two below the sur- 
fape, as the graft usually outgrows the stock, as the earth 
wUl hide the deformity, and re-rooting may be effected. 
Peach stocks are sometimes used for the plum, but they are 
less hardy and durable, though they do well in some cases. 

Planting, Culture, Manube, and Pruning. As many 
varieties are naturally small, and others are often made so 
by the dwarfish nature of the stocks, and diseases and other 
^vils are apt to shorten the life or check the ^wth of the 
plum, it is best to set near, and cut away on mterfering, as 
recommended for the apple and pear ; for the plum bears 
early, and if set near, it will bear much fhiit without inter- 
iering, and afford more profit. A rod apart is a good dis- 
tance forplums, and but few trees attain a size to fill the 
space. Ijiis would give 160 to the acre ; but if we vpuld 
make the most from an acre, from plums, we would s^^ a 
rod apart, 360 trees to the acre ; they would soon begin to 
bear, and continue for years, affording more than double the 
profit of distant planting, and when they interfered, which 
some would never do, remove or head in the poorest. 

The land should be well manured and cultivated. (See 
page 51.) No weeds or |^rass should grow around the trees, 
and the soil should be stirred oftem especially a dry soil, in 
a dry season. (See page 52.') The larger crop, superior 
size, and excellence of^ fruit, will far more than pay for good 
<:iilture. Prune but little, only cutting away dead and de- 
caying and interfering limbs. If a tree becomes top-heavy, 
or urns pruning to renovate it when declining, or becomes 
sdnted and barren, shorten-in the hmbs, as in pruning peach- 
as, but do not cut at the trunk, excepting decaying limbs. 
Stone fruit should not be pruned at the stem, tmt at ue enda 
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of the branches. Use the same nuuiiire u for the vgfi^ U14. 

n. Id the wood, hark, and the fniit of the plam, there 
coosiderable quantity of lime and potash. So apply 
wood ashes, lime, old mortar, plaster, fee. Salt is a good 
manure to promote growth and health, and a guard against 

Coicmjo, or Plum-weevil, 
(Skfodiartu natUBhar,) is here 
represented in its different stages. 

(1.) CurcuUo m the perfect orj 
beeUe slate, as lai^ as life. m 

form, when ' 






(3.) Larva, or wonn, as foun 
in (he fallen fhiit. 

(4.) Pupa, or chrysalis form, in which it lives in iie 
ground, and the last stage before the perfect state. 

On the figure of a plum are the ciescent-shaped maA^ 
M made by diis insect. 

The color of the cureulio is dark brown, variegated with 
spots of while, yellow, and black. These inaeiis appear 
uom the latter part of April until the last of July, according 
to the season. Soon aHer the blossoms fall, they begin to 
puncture the little plum witb their snout or rostrnm, and lay . 
an egg in the wound. The gum oozes otit, the egg liatcies, 
the worm eats towards the centre of the &ait, w&ich fidla, 
ofteiSiAye a (jaarter grown, and the worm etiters (be earth, 
where it lemains in the papa state, some say only a few 
weeks, others say till the next season. Its habits are not , 
well knoWiL It flies from the ground to ijie tree. 

These insects are very destructive to plnms, sometimes 
destroying whole crops to^^ vast e»tait. They also attack 
other sniooth-skintied fruits, such as apricots, nectarines, 
cherries, and apples. But cherries and apples are not gen- . 
erally much injored, though the former are often marked by 
these insectG, Araong the mischievous curculios is a fattnO' 
less insect of a larger size and similar appearance, whidi 
may be the male. 

Preoeation and Eeaedies. One of the best is a moisi, 
heavy soil, affording the insect but a poor shelter in the 
gnnmd ; and plums flourish well in such soils, and so do 
iqaicots on plum stock. In most cases, 1 quart of salt (a « 



Midi, 2 toa medial, tad 4 to a large tree, orlialf a peck to a 
a^tiaie rod, applied to the grouad as ^ as the limbs ettend, 
«s soon ias the snow is off in spring, has been a prevemive ; 
hf afiecting the ins^ in the earth, as some suppose ; bat 
at. Shnrtleff thinks the salt gives a distaste to the froit. 
We have generally found this effectual, and we have known 
^MUMvoiw eases of its comidete success. The salt is a good 
manure for the plum. 

By: jamng or btisMj shaking the tree, when these insects 
fvatfjKituing on the fruit, in morning and evening, the^ will 
flail, and may be caught on cloth, 'Where they will be still till 
ttuij may be destroyed. Oive a sudden jar to the tree or 
faaiiiohes, using a mallet covered with a pad, or soft, thick 
tkoik. All the fiiUen fruit of plums sbpuld be pi<!^ed up, 
JMiiSl the worms destrbyed. Or let hogs run under the trees 
for this purpose. 

Take tubs, tight boxes, en* other vessels, whitewash them 
laside^ place them under the tree, almost up to the limbs, put 
^ an inch or two of water, in the dusk of the evening, when 
^tticntios appear, and set a light in the tub, and many will be 
JMkught. Mfl^ the earth smooth around the trees, and let 
ibnrls run amcmg them. 

One Tpersoa, who threw ashes on his trees, as the blossoms 
wore going off, thought they were useful. Apply them when 
the dew is on. Two barrow-loads of firesh horse manure under 
some j^lum trees, just as the fruit began to swell, was thought 
to protect thain from the curculio^ by gases arising^jHB ftt- 
metttatiou. ,.- '^ 

A ccdtivator informed us, that after his pliipis had been 
destroyed several years by eurcuUos, he put 4Fttig%r of fre^ 
6yster shells around his trees, three inches deep, and as far 
•a tha fimbs extended, and beat them down hard. He was 
not iroubled afterwards, during a number of vears that he 
Maiained on the place. In other cases, the niiit has been 
aarisA by a brick |)avement, or hard path, under the trees, 
preventing tlie insects from burrowing m the earth. Some 
ttfink the ^rent is so sagacious as not to lay eggs where the 
piugeny will not find a good bnnow beneath. Numerous 
fagacia may be caught in bottles. (Page 74.) 

Black Wart is a singular disease, commencing in a kind 
Of tiimdr or swdllii^, and continuing to increase till it be. 
comes a large, black bunch, disfiguring the tree, and spread- 
lilir iGDitU it kills it. It also spreads rapidly fVomene tree to 
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anolher. No 8iiti8fiw;tor]r cause has efer \tem •■• 
signed for this disorder. It attacks both vi^ofqw. 
and stinted trees, old and young, in wet land aad 
dry. Some have regarded salt, applied to the soiJf 
and in acdution to the affected part, as a aure rHU* 
edy, but this has been disproved. 

The only remedy is to cut (tf the bundles as fiuH 

as they appear, and bom them. Let there be no 

delay, and cut freely, to the excision of evwy dis* 

eased part. Though salt is not always a remedy 

or preventive of tlus disease, its use lessens its oe^ 

Biaek currence and severity. Copperas water, applied, to 

Wart, (lie affected parts, after cuttmg off the black p«|^ 

has i4ppeared to be useful. 

Varietibs. We have many valuable kinds, as to qna]it^y 
yet some are uncertain in production and hardiness o€ firoii^ 
and some are new and have not been (airly tried and oon^ 
pared, so that it is difficult to make a selection ; for many eC 
great beauty and excellent flavor often fail, while other haii^y 
and productive kinds, of inferior quality, axe more protar 
ble, especially for market. Such is the case with Loinbaid 
Red Gage, Diamond, Smith's Orleans, Cruger's Scarlet, aod 
others. Some that a{e hardv and productive are also exccL 
lent in flavor, but usually the finest kinds are delicate and 
uncertain. 

Sometimes, in a large collection, a few trees of Smith'f 
Orients and Bed Gage afford more profit than fiHl the lest 
Again, the coarse kinds, such as Diamond and Semiana, aif 
the only productive varieties among many fine sorta. Sev- 
eral of great promise, such as Peadi, Lawrence's Favaiit% 
Jefferson, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laughlin. Washington Sn 
ling, Ida Green Grage, and Schenectady Catharine, have 
yet been extensively tried. 

1. Early Genbssb. Medial ; long-ovate ; yellow^ 
time as the White Frimordian, and better bearer. * 
Brighton, Monroe Co., N. Y. New. L. B. Langwartky^ ii 
Gen. Far. 

2. White Frimordian, Jaune Hative, Earlf YeUom. Saall$ 
obovate ; yellow ; stem «| inch long, slender, very nanmi^ 
deep cavity ; flesh yellow, rather juicy, pleasant, but not Ugli 
flavor. Last of July. The earliest, excepting Early Gene- 
see. A slow grower, good bearer. 

3. Cherry, EarUf SarkU Small medial; round $ hrigfcl 
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itA, ttes a ekerrjr ; mfllti&g, soft, ivactf of a Ixrisk, pteasaat, 
sttlMMid iavor. Last of July and first of Aug. Salable. 
^r tMareT) and the birds eat them. Downing sa)r8, Mr. S. 
Beeves, Salem, N. J., induces bearing hy transplanting every 
4 er 5 years, and he thinks root pmning would have the 
same effect ; and that Mr. R. has a seedling of this species, 
^ GoLDBir Gherrt plnm, that bears abundantly. 

4. HmtntTTA Ga&b. Size of Green Gage ; paler color ; 
Bil^ flavor. Aug. 1. Fair grower and good bearer. Ori- 
gin, Henrietta, M(»iroe Connty, N. Y. New. L. B. Lang- 
iMrthy, in Gen. Far. 

5, Fbach Plum, 
PhmaPeehe, Veiy 
laige ; flattish- 
lolHidy broad, shal- 
low soCare on one 
aide^ brownish-red 
er salmon-color in 
the shade, pnr- 
j^rii-red in the 
son, golden msset I 
specks and patch- 1 
es, blue btoom ; 
stem fliKHrt, rather 
stoat, in a deep, 
lumrow cavity ; a 
small hollow at 
Urn; flesh green- 
iim pale yellow ; 
twf juicy, of a 
nrset, lively, delicioos flavor. Aug. 1 to 20. A rapid, 
aiAmg, upright grower, and good bearer. One of the largest 
and best, and qnite early. Imported into this region^a few 
yian ago,from France. 

S. RoTALK Ds TovBS. Tolerably large ; roundish ; reddish- 
^itlet, minute vellow dots, bine bloom; stem stout, in a 
small cavity ; flesh ^eenish-yellow, tinged with red around 
sMMS, rather firm, juicy, of a fine flavor. Sept. IQ to 20. 
Hoc equal to Prince's Yellow Gage, but a httle earlier. 
Frtoeh origin. 

7. EAaLT Obleans, New Early Orleans^ and Wtlmofs New 
Earhf Orleans^ are about the same. Medial ; roundish-oval ; 
led^purple in the sun ; stem medial size, in a moderate 
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defwwfio; Mh greemaliy bride and mihar Hi^ 
Freestone. Ang. 10 to 20 or 25. Piodilctiye. 
dowi^. ^praogUiig grower. A ptodlgiOQft teuer. 

8. Imfbkull Ottomajt. M/e- 
dial; roaiidish, oval; pale 
gieeiiiflh-TeUow, marbled witk 
darker shades, ^a blooBii 
geiieraUy resemUiiig the Im* 
perial Gage ; stalk medial 
Ie&^, slender, 'uK a slight 
cavity ; flesh melting, very 
juicy, sweet and excellent Hi' 
Yor. Almost freestmie. Aug. 
10 to 20. Few days earlier 
than Friaee^ Yellow Gage. 
Tree very hardy acmd uniform- 
ly productive, suited to almost 
anv climate and soil ; flourish- 
es well in Bangor, Me. Fruit 
h^ngs pretty well, and is rath- 
ef handy. 

9. Yellow GAas, Ptinfif^s Yellow Gage, 
rge medial ; oval, tapering a little to ma 

|, slight suture ; golden yellow, well ooif- 
erq^ with white bloom ; stalk medial size, m 
a s4|all cavity ; flesh yellow, melting, rij^ 
and apgary. Freestone. 12 to the 25th of 
Aug. Xhe tree very hardy, 
vigorous, ailid good beaxery 
forms a large, spreaiding 
hea^ ^r. lien^y Van- 
dyne, a zealous fruit- 
grower of Cambridgeport, 
raised, in one season, 51 
doUais' worth from one tree. 
The quality is superior to 
most plums of its season. 

10. Hudson Gaob. He- 
dis^l ; oval ; yellow, clouded 
with green ; stem short, in 
a moderate cavity ; flesh 
melliag, of a rich, ^right- 
Iv^ejcceUentflavor, Almost 
freestone, ^d and Sd weeks in Aug. 
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' il. Momoooo. Medial ; roandish ; daik purple ; flesh jel* 
loiriah, juicy, rich, and sweet. Slightly cbng. Aug. 10 to 
20 or 25. Not first rate. 

12. Braf d'Ob, or Cloth of Gold, Yellow Perdrigom. Small ; 
roond ; bright yellow, few crimson specks ; flesh yellow, 
sugary, rkh, bat sometimes rather dry. Freestone. 15 to 25 
of Aug. Much esteemed in the West, and does well here, 
but too small for market. 

13. M'LAUOHLiir. Large; round; 
msyet yellow, tinged with red, thin 
bloom ; stem nearly an inch long, in a 
slight cavity } flesh yeUow, rather firm, 
juicy, of a sweet, lusdoos flavor. 
Clingstone. August 
15 or 20. Stout, vig- 
orous growth ; good 
bearer. Hardy for 
theZ^forth. Tried only 
in light soil. (Mgi- 
nated by James M'. 
Laughlin, Esq., Ban- 

Sr,Me. Only a little 
own. Little regards 
it as first rate, espe- 
cially for the North. 

14. Apkicot. Large 
medial ; roundish ; 
yellow, tinged with 
red: melting, pleasant flavor. Aug. 20 to 30. 

15. Pond's Seedukq. Medial; roundish, slightly ovate; 
pitrple; stem short and slender; flesh yellowish, dryish, 
tolerably good. Freestone. Aug. 20 to Sept. 5. Productive. 
Origin, Boston. 

' 16. German Prttne, Quetschej Sweet Prune. Large ; l<mg- 
(Dval, swollen on one side, distinct suture ; purple, thick blue 
ibloom; stem moderate length, slender; flesh green, firm, 
Sreet, and pleasant. Freestone. Latter part of Sept. Ex* 
c^ent for preserving and drying, and tolerably good for the 
table. A great bearer, and hangs long on the tree. 

17. Austrian Quetscbe is similar to the above, but rather 
later, and superior in flavor. 

18. ItAUAN Damask. Medial; roundish; brownish or 

18 • 
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Tislci^ iBvli Urn, fpeet, fijM teror. Fneslooer lifAi^ flf 
Aug. ajid into Sefi. Tolerably good. 

19. RoTAL Hatits, Early Royal. Medial; 
rouBdiflh, little widest towards the stem; 
Ugktt parple, dotted and stiealoed with dark 
yellow, bine bloom ; stalk 
\ aa inch loag, in very slight 
cavity; flesh yellow, tender, 
juicy, of a very rich, hi^ fla- 
vor. Freestone. Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 5. Resembling Purple 
Gage, in appearance, quality, 
leaf, and growth, excepting 
wood is very downy. 3 weeks 
earlier. One of the very best 
early plums. Hardy, vigor- 
ous, and productive. Frendi 
ojAgid. 

20. Ybllow Eoo Pltw, W/tite HagMfm Bmnm, Veiy 
l^r^fe ; oval ; distinct suture ; yellow, with white dots, thii^ 
t^hite bloom. Stalk an inch long, stout : flesh rather coarse 
tmd acid. Clingstone. Last of Aug. aud^t of SepL Poor 
^ the dessert. Excellent for cooking, and salable > bojl 
pdprer bearer than the Purple Egg. 

^i. Corse's Fdeld Marshal. Tolerably large ; ovi^ } par* 
plish '^ flesh juicy, rather tart. Clingstone. i^bjsX. of Ang. 
Origin, near Montreal. 

22. DuAiot's PtTRpLB, Duan^$ PurpU Frttuh fonneriy* 
Very large : oval ; shallow suture led, reddish purple u^ 
the sun, yellow specks, lilac bloom ; stem nearly an inch 
long, slender, in narrow cavity ; juicy, sprightly, lathev 
sweet. Aug. 25 to Sq>t. 15. Moderate bearer. 

23. Washington, Solmar, Yery large: rottndtsh<K)iTal, 
similar to Jefferson, with a suture quite distinct near the 
stalk ; greenish dull yellow, deep yeUow in the sun, some^ 
times wiih dots or a tinge of pole crimson ; a thin, U|jM 
bloom, stalk short, rather stout, in a shallow, wide cavity; 
flesh yelk>wish, fiLrm, very sweet and luscious, but oSitL 
rather insipid. Freestone. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Hardy, a 
good grower, but moderate or poor bearer, and very mtit 
to rot. Origin, New York city. Its large size gives i^ f 
pomUaiily beyopd ita merits. 

24. Afplb Plum. Rather large ; flattish, like a i«t af- 
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pk^i nddish-parplc, specked and marbjed wiik gfeemah- 
goldni yellow, light blue bloom ; stem | of an inch Ibng^ 
stout, in a bioad, deep cavity, at which is a deep suture j^ 
flesh (^!^nish yellow, tender, of a rich, lively, saccharine^ 
and, vinous flavor. Aug. 25 to Sept. 10. Strong, vigoroi:v% 
groover, bearing not settled, (harden of Mr. D. U . Pratt, 
C]felsea. Probably a new and valuable variety. 

25, Crusbr's Scarlet. Large medial; roundish-ova), 
aligfit suture; lilac and fawn-color, bright red in the sun; 
s^)M half an inch long, in a shallow cavity ; flesh orangOy 
of a mild, pleasant flavor, but neither juicy nor rich. ]Last 
o4 Aug. and first of September. Hardy, and great bearer. 
A pood, showy market fruit. It hangs on well. ]^ot liable 
to Mnry by the curcuUo. 

2d. Green Gaoe, Reine Claude, Me- 
dial ) flajtish round, laint sature ; vellow- 
ish-green, marbled or dotted with red in the 
sm^', stem ^ort^ slender, in a slig ht de ^' 
pulsion ; flesh green, very 
melting, of sweet, rich, lus- 
cious flavor. A standard of 
excellence. Freestone. Last 
of Aug. and intd Sept. Grows 
slowly, scragly, and spread- 
ing. A good beartr. Fruit 
rather Uable to oi^ck in wet 
weather. Thece are various 
itions of the Green 
. We have a large va- 
n^ here, which we have 
n#ver seen excelled in flavor. Origin, France. 

27. Washington Sebdlino. Large ; oval ; yellow^ mol* 
tlpd with crimson-; flesh very tender, sweet, and dehdouf, 
riearly as large as Washington ; handsomer, and superior 
q%iUty. Last of Aug. to Sept. 10. A moderate grower, 
OI|gin, Ives's garden. New, and not yet tested. From seed 
of Washington. 

23:- Dbnniston's Sttfsrb. Medial ; round, slightly flat* 
tened ; distinct suture ; yellowish gpreen, with few purplft^ 
blotches, thin bloom ; rough stem, | inch, in a middle-siied 
e^tj; flesh tolerably juicy, of a nch vinous flavor. Ias(; 
of Aug. and fin^ of Slept $eed^ing r9ised by Mr. P^nij^ 
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29. Ii4WBiiroi'8 Fa- 
TOKin. Bather large; 
rcmndish, slightly oval, 
with flattish ends; yeU 
lowish - creen, clouded 
with darker streaks, lifht 
greenish bloom, at rail 
matoritybrownidi blotch- 
es and reddish specki 
aroond the stem; stalk 
short and slender, in a 
small cavity ; flesh green- 
ish, melting, very jnicy, 
of a bri^, delicious, vi- 
noos flavor, resembling 
and almost equal to the 
Oreen Gage, and larger. 
Almost freestcme. Last of Aug. to Sept. 15. Vigorous^ xb^ 
right growth ; moderate bearer. Originated by Mr. I*, u. 
lAwrenoe, Hudson, N. Y. 

30. PusFLB Gaqb, Reine Claude VwUtU, 
Medial; roundish, flattened at the ends, 
shallow suture ; sldn rather thick, violet, 
yellow dots, blue bloom; stem nearly an 
mch long, rather stout; flesh yellowish; 
rather firm, of a rich, su. 
gary, high, luscious flavor, 
almost equal to Green 
Gage. Freestone. Aug. 
25 to Sept. 25, and lasts 
through the month. Fruit 
▼ery hardy, hanging long 
on the tree, shriveling 
slightly. Excellent for the 
dessert and for preserves. 
Great bearer. Foreign. 

31. Ida Gkeen Gaoe. 
A new seedling from the 
Green Gage, which it re- 
sembles. About the same 
appearance and quality, excepting porpUdi-ied in the Sim. * 
A few days later. Native of Mount Ida, near Troy, N. T. 

32. Rn Gaoi. Large medial ; roundish oval ; Wowaiib- 
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yi^Dowuialsvwiiiflhredj stem medial, 
iii a narrow cavity ; flesh greenish, 
melting, rery sugary and pleasant. 
Freestone. Aug. 25 to 
Sept. 15. Hardr, very 
▼iflorous, and productive. 
N4t liable to rot. Very 
pK>fitable for the market. 
Origin, Flashing. N. Y. 

33. Imfesial Oaob, 
PtDicx's koiftiju Gaox, 
White Gage by some 
anMnd Boston. Large 
mejbl i oval, distinct su- 
tone ; pale green, with a 
j^fkiw tinge, and cloud- 
vie of darker green, thick 
iraute bloom; stAB me- 
dilJ, in a moderate cavitv; flesh greenish, melting, Tary 
juicy, of a rich, sprightly, deUcious flavor. Mostly freestopA. 
1 to 15 Sept. A vigorous grower and prodigious bearer. 
Dark shoots and leaves. Fruit rather inclined to rot. Adilpl* 
ed to r^er dry soils. Native of Flushing, N. Y. 

34. StM^NscTADT Catvarinb. Medial ; 
roundish, shtdS&w sunne ; deep purple, violet 
in the diade, thin azure bloom ; stem medial 
length, slender ; flesh greenish yellow, very 
melting, juicy, honeyed richness, delicious, 
high flavor, ej^at to the Green Gsige. Free- 
stone. Early in Sept. Hov- 
e/s Magazine, 

39. Goliath. Large ; 
leundish oblong ; purpUsh 
r«l ; handsome, juicy, 
b^sk, but not excellent. 
Eirly in Sept. 

S^ Horse Fluii, ILarge \ 
E^lff DainsoH, Sweet Dam- 
mn. Medial; oval; red- 
dish, purple in the sun ; 
nthcfr dry and acid. Free- 
stone. Fust of S^. Very 
fwnmnn, «jspecaaUy in the 
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Middle States. The seeds prodace good stocks, or the sam4 
kind g€ fruit, which is rather poor. 

37. Blbbckbx^s Ga&e. Large medial ; 
roundish oval, slight suture; greenish 
rellow, specks in the snn, thin, white 
bloom; stem quite long, stout, straight, 
downy; sweet, luscious flavor. First 
rate. Almost freestone. Early in Sept. 
Haidy, thriibr, good bearer. Branch- 
es downy, leaves dark 
ffreen. very popular in 
Northern and western N. 
York. 

38. IsABBLLA. Medial; 
oval ; red ; handsome ; 
rather rich, brisk, sub- 
acid; good and showy, bat 
not flxst rate. Eariy in 
S^. 

39. Oraitob. Extreme- 
ly large ; flattish-oval ; 
yellowish white dots, pur- 
plish red near the stalk, 
which is three fourths of 
an inch long, in a narrow 
cavity ; flesh yellow, rather 
coarse texture, not very 
good flavor, but salable 
mm its large size, and 
profitable fit>m its great 
bearijig. Freestone. For- 
mer put of Sept. Origin, 
Rhinebeck, if. Y., sup- 
posed. 

40. Smith's Ohleaits, 
Cooper's Red^ by some in- 
correctly called VioUt Per- 
digrony or Red Magnum 
Bonum. Large ; round- 
ish-oval; broadest at the 
base, distinct suture on one 
side ; reddish purple, azure 
bloom ; stem short, slen- 
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dar» in % dee^ nanov cavity; flesh yellow, nther &»» 
jfoicy, of a spnghtly, vinous flavor. Clingstone. Sept. 1 to 
20. Tree biaidy and vigorous, and adapted to various cli- 
mates and soils. Very good for market. Rather inclintid 
to rot, when hanging very thick. 

41. Paha's Gac^b. Large medial; oval; pale yellow, 
dooded, thin bloom ; juicy, sweet, of a lively and peculiar 
rtfnk flavor, unpleasant to most pcarsons. Clingstone. For- 
mer part of Sept. Hardv and productive. 

42. Jeffsrsoit. Very large ; roundish 
oval ; oAAea yellow, purplish red in the 
sun, Wnite bloom; stem an inch long, 
rather stout, in shght cavity, very slight 
suluie; flesh orange, very juicy, rich, 
and high-flavored, 
almost equal to 
0reen Gage. Al- 
most freestone. Sep- 
tember 1 to 20. A 
gKKxi bearer. Fruit 
not liable to rot, and 
han^long. Among 
the D^. Originat- 
ed by 7iidge Bnel, 
Albany. 

43. HvLXNa's Su- 
nsB. Very large ; 
roundish-oval; sim- 
ilar to Jelfefson in 
size and form, dis- 
tinct shallow su- 
ture; dull greenish 
TjUow, tiiin, pale 
bloom ; stem an inch long, stout, in a small cavity ; flesh 
greenish yellow, texture little coarse, rich, sprightly, exoel- 
l^t flavor, with slight add blended with sweemess. Sept. 
I to 20. A good grower, stout, blunt shoots. A moderate 
b^rer. Origin, Pa. 

44. NscTARnni, Lows Phikppe, CaUdonian, Large Earfy 
BUcky Bradshatv. Very large ; roimdish ; purple, a httle blue 
blooqi ; stem two thiras of an inch long, stout, in a wide, 
shallow cavity ; flesh greenish yellow, tinged with red, a 
little coaxse, of middling quality only. Partially dingHone. 
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mft. 1 to so. A good glower iaA itfOtette1Mra#. 
iMgdi. 

45. Iknitux. Lilac. A seedling b^ Dr. SftfSlMii^ irkM 
He recommends as superior in flavor. But little known. 

46. CoLuxBu. Extremely large; roondish; bi o ^n fah 
^orple, many fawn-colored specks ; thick bloom ; stalk al- 
Hiost an inch, stout, in a narrow cavity ; iSesh orange, rtithfer 
dry, bat ridi, sugary, and excellent. Freestone. Foiwer 
part of Sept. Very productive. A fine finit, but it fitlUy 
and is apt to rot. Downing and Barry prefer it to Duane's 
Poiple, m quality. Better than Nectarine. 

4/. RsD DiAFBR, Diapree Bottge Mmms. Large ; o%OfMe; 
reddish piirpley few golden specks, blue bloom ; flesh pole- 
nreen, juicy, v^ melting, rich and delicious. First Inate. 
IVeestone. Former part of Sept. Skyw grower. GaUi 
bearer. Fr&it hangs weYt*, but uttle liable to iol. 

48. ^^URPLB Favorxti. Ratiier large; 

xoiyraish-obovate, no suture ; light brown, 

bttSwnish purple in the sun, many gold- 
en s|)ecks, tfdn, blue bloom; stalk | 

i> 1 inch long, in slight 

depression ; flesh pale- 
•fpneen, tender, melting, 
j juicy, sweet, aad onsur- 
vpassed in luscious flavor. 
^Freestone. Sept. 5 to 20 

^ere). More juicy and 

lA^lting than Purple Gage. 

HMy, and good bearer, 

with the dwarfish habit 

of the Green Gage. On- ' 

gin unkhewn. Dowtting. 

49. Purple Egg Plum, 
Mid JMagntiliM Btmuin. 
Large ; oval, distinct su. 
tfute ; pale red, deep in the 
msk, Many gre^ spots ; stalk long, slender ; flesh greenish, 
firm, coarse, aad. Freestone. For preserves and cooking, 
^ol^erpart of Se)>t. Salable in manet, but generally poor 
Mmnr. Sometimes a great bearer on light soils. 

M. DiAicoiin. Large; oval; black, blue l^oom; sfete 
nearly an inch lone, in a narrow cavity ; flesh yellow, very 
lixttire, ramer dry, slightly acid, wanting ftartt. 
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gwwer^ Mve aMgrwt)>eanar. !FniklMK^,<n4wiBg6tgnM| 
widhMBgiigiBPgjOiitfietPai. ffsfttabkeforiteiiiadcet 

dl* iMBMVf Bieedter's Settrki. Medisij xflimdiA- OTtriL 
ttettishiit HfeeieEdiy jlinfat sutntse ; pale oed, witb i&acker iwi 
dots, vif^et-rodin Mie <m, thin Udqehi ; alalk two ihjffd* cf 
in inekloBg, flAeodQCrixi « nsaov caviijr ^ ileeh deep jreUow, 
jviqr, ploMuxty but not exceUent fhtvor. diagBlOM. Sept. 
6 to 25, Bardjr audi ingoraus. GieBt teajsr ; Imit harojc. 
FzofitaMe for the madcet. Adapted to Hgfaft aoils. Nativiu 

ii2. IBosTAL. Laxge nndial; roaodifih; red&ah-porple, 
l»own specks ; rather firm, melting, and juicr, of exjMtelx 
neh, vinous flavor. Sqpt. Fine Sa the f^anhm. 

53. BufUHAM. iMtge ; oval ; jeUow, nddish in theiAMa^ 
juicy, rich, and pleaaaat. Middle of Sept. Ongin, Pa. 

54. CoRss's NoTi. Bkne. Bather large ; «rai ; daU-gwgq) 
ish, pale-brown in ihe sun, blue bloom ; stem half an ia^ 
long, in a roun& cavity ; flesh greenish, rattor &rm, jiii<qc> 
rich, and tiderably sweet. Freestone. Middle of SraL 
Very haodsomei and a good variety, pwrticnlnrly fiar vm 
North. By Hairy Corse. £sq., near Montreal, Caoada* 
This is the best of his seeolings. 

55. Davson. a well known, small, oral, fiarple fitaxOf 
melting, juicy, tart, and excellent for preserves j ian eoor* 
mopis and sure bearer. Profltal^ for market, juiftter jpait 
of S<^. There are several varieties from seed. ^Chi 
SvKOPsmRB is superior. The Swest is leu md. J^ 
VFvsft&K is later, too late for the North. 

56. Shabt's £«pbror. Large; roundi^-«val;;X!ed^ ploMk 
ant, and handsome, not first rate ; but « gve«t jbearec,«aid 
good for market. Last of Sept. 

.57. DoMiNE I>nLL, German Prtine, Medial; lQiig<«^«i;; 
purplish-black, blue bloom ; stem three fourths of an indh 
ion^,jn a ^ight cavity; flesh yellow, very juicy, beopukioi: 
dry ms it bangs on the tree, nch and .sweat. QlingslaM. 
Latter part of Sept., and .continues long. A^]iiQ^ue iroant. 
Native. 

58. Sekhim.. Bather small; oval; dark bine.; huatL 
acid, for preserves imly, but a great and rsnue bearer, aaa 
profitable for the market. Hangs late. it5 Sept. into Q0t 
JuMflrren^y^flOlM Bhie IiB^eratrioe by jiome.in tms segiMi. 

ifi9. AnriMEf *0>ac», Motifs Autumn Chfge. sLaif e mediAl; 
oiil. dightlgr novate.; pale yelkrw, thki faknsn ; stem ^ 
19 
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ftMs of n ineh lon^, no cavity; i«h greinitb iMIvir, 
jiiiar» of a sweet, delkioos flavor. Freestone. Latter pact 
of Sept. HMxdy, very productive. This new plum lloiinsKiea 
well here, and promises to be one of the best late kinds. 
More profitable for the North, than Coe's Ckridcn Drop. 
Originated Inr Wm. Roe, Esq^Newburgh, N. Y. 

60. Coksb's Apmtkat*. Large medial ; obovate-cval ; light 
porple, jellow specks, lilac bloom; flesh sprightly and juieyy 
not flrst rate, but well adapted to the North, oeing a natm 
of Canada. Late in Sept. Productive. 

6L Lovstt's Latb Lonq Blob. Excellent and long 
keeping 

62. Cob's Goldbv Drop. Very large ; 
OTsl; narrowed towards the stalk, dis- 
tinct suture ; greenish light yellow, with 
raeclo and patches of scarlet in the sun ; 
Hfl^t bloom ; stalk nearly an inch long, 
no cavity ; fle^ ^el- 
]ow> firm, meltmg, 
of a rich, sugary, de- 
licious flavor. Cling- 
stone. Last of Sept. 
to middle of Oct. 
Good bearer. Fruit 
bangs long, and 
keeps kmg off the 
tree. One of the 
best late kinds in 
the Middle and 
Western States, ex- 
cepting the north- 
em part. Too late 
for N. England, yet 
does pretty well in 
warm locations and 
fiivorable seasons. 

63. Blue Impera- 
^UCB. Medial ; ob- 
ovate; dark purple, 
thick bloom; stem 

rather long, slender, in a slight cavity ; flesh yeUowish, rather 
finpi, dryi&, but very rich, sugary ; excellent for pfeserveSy 
and for the table when folly ripe. Clingstone. Oct. and 
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into No^eaiber. Hangs long on the tree, and keeps weU 
after gathered. Tree hardy and very productive. Froit 
very Isardy. One of the best late plnms. Foreign. 

64. St. Oatbaiune. Medial; obovate, distinct snture; 
pale yellow, sometimes reddish in the sun, white bloom; 
stem nearly an inch long, slender, in a slight cavity ; flesh 
yidlow, rather firm, joicy, of a sprightly, rich flavor. Cling- 
stone. Last of Sept. and first of Oct. Great bearer. Val- 
uable for preserving and for the dessert. In France nsed 
extensively for preserves. 

65. MANNma's Long Blub Fruni or Flvk . Very large ; 
long-oval ; dark purple, thick blue bloom ; stem very long 
and slender, in a very slight cavity ; flesh yellowish, firm, 
rather juicy, with a sweet, sprightly flavor. Almost freestone. 
Middle Sept. to last of Oct. Very great bejucr. Fruit very 
hardy, and lasts long ; excellent for the market. Manning 
had It from Philadelphia, without a name. 

^6. Coe's Late Eed. Medial ; roundish, with distinct su- 
tnre ; purplish light red, blue bloom ; stem tolerably long, 
stout, m a very slight depression ; flesh yellowish, tolerably 
firm and crisp, juicy, of a rich, pleasant, vinous flavor. Al^ 
most freestone. Oct. and Nov., in the Middle and Western 
States, where it is excellent, but we find it too Itfte for thia 
climate. Very vigorous and productive. 

67. Fbost Gage, Frost Plum. Small ; roundish-ovaJ^ 
distinct suture ; deep purple ; flesh greenishryellow, melting, 
rich, and sweet. Rather acid, and excellent for preserves 
while greenish ; but when fully ripe, sweet and delicious 
for the table. Clingstone. Middle of^Oct. and till late frosts. 
A tall, upright grower, and great bearer. Origin, Fishkill, 
N. Y., where it is extensively cultivated for the market. As 
it is late, it is in good demand in this market. 

68. Ickworth's Imtbratrice. Large medial; obovate; 
purple, embroidered with fawn color; stalk medial size; 
flesh greenish-yeUow, juicy, of a sweet, rich flavor. Mostly 
clingstone. In the Middle Region ripens early in Oct., and 
will keep long, becoming dry and sugary, like a prune. A 
highly valuable variety, but rather late for the North. For- 
eign. 

Ornamental Varieties. The Dottblb Flowerino Sloe is 
a large shrub, of great beauty, when in flower. The Cherrt 
phim is pretty in flower as well as in fruit. 
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TABLE OP PLU1I9. 

In Older of ripening. (ra^B It.) 

fisrty Oenesee, La«t of Jvljr. 

WMteFMrnordlBn, ...... •< <* « 

Qbeny, July 98 W Maf, 8 

Itoyal de Touts, *,..." W " " 25 

Morocco, c# 1^ .• « u 

Hndsondog^ « u « « u 

YoUowG^T « « «c ., « 

Imoerial Ottomaa, . . . . " 12 ** " *• 

M'LaagWta, '* « « «« 80 

Dnpd'Or, .1 15 « « <« 

Boral Hiaivo^ *' 20 •< StpL 8 

Italian Damasfc, " " " /* f 

Duane'8 Parpte, « 25 "'•«^ W 

Wa«hin«ton, «..«•• « 

Crafor'a SearUL .i « «« .* a 

GroonGa«»,.T « « « « « 

Washington SeedKng, ..«♦«"*• « 

Lawre&aFarorifcOj. . . '* " " " « 

Denni8ion'«8opeib, ...""«" » 

Red Gam, T? " « " « t8 

Imperialism*, ....." 9r " *« •• 

Scbenectady OnUtMiM, 8»p». I •* " ^ 

Bleecker'aOage « « •. m k 

OrangB « « « « u 

Smith'. Ortoans, •• •• « « 90 

JeAenon, .......,""•*" • 

Ruling's Superb " « «« « a 

Nectarine, T « « i# « » 

OolumMa u u ir t, i« 

Red Diaper, *r « « « «< 

Purple Farorit», ....-"""" " 

Purp/« £r#, n tt n it ti 

Diamond, " » h u gg 

Lombard, « 5 i. «• <« 

Royale, .,....#.." »« «• « «« 

Bingham a u u u n 

Corse's Nota Bene, . . . . •* 10 " «* *• 

Sharp's Emperor, ....'* 18 '< ** 80 

DominA DdU, " « u c« a 

Semiana, " « " Oct. 8 

Aotumn Gage, ,.....*' 90 «* •• •• 

cone's Adminl, ....."""" ** 
Manning'8LongBl.FT.,S»pLlB and OeU 

St. Gatharim, " 86 to Oo, 10 

Cbe's Golden Drop, ...";•• " " 15 

Bins Mperatrioe, . . • . Oot. 

Doe's lAte Bad, .....*< and into Nor. 

Frost Cage " 18 *« " *« 

Ickworth'a Imperatrlce, " and " 



PLUMS. 

Euiy Geneiee, M'Lauehlin, Ida Green Gage, Schenectady 
Catfaanne, are new, and of high pretensions ; but little known, 
and some others are not well tested.- Coe's Golden Drop is fine, 
further South. Coe's Late Red, and Ickworth's Imperatrice, aie 
adapted to a warmer climate. For the North, select Early Gen- 
esee, Peach, Imperial Ottoman, M'Laug^lin, Roysd Hative, Green 
Gage, Red Gage, Smith's Orleans^ Lombard, Corse's Nota Bene, 
Antomn Gage, and Blue Imperatnce for cooking. 

We can rnuiily select a dozen excellent kinds for market, but it 
is difficult to say which one is the best of all. 
^ £»K8T says, that owing to the destructive attacks of the curcu- 
lio, but few plums are ever matured there. 

KiRTLANo and Elliott recommend as the best twelve va- 
rieties — ' 

1^ Market. Morocco, Drap d'Or, Imperial Ottoman, Impe- 
rial Gage, Flushing Gage, Yellow Gage, Duane's Purple, Smithl 
Orleans, Washington, Eljrey, Yellow Egg, Coe's Gotden Drop. 

fhr the Chtrden. Morocco, Drap d'Or, Imperial Ottoman, Impe- 
rial Gage, Purple Favorite, Washmgton, Red Diaper, Green Grflge. 
As Jenersoa, Lawrence's Favorite, and ma^y o(hers, have not 
been fully tested, we cannot give an opinion as \o their merits. 

The PoMOLoofCAi. Convention at Buffalo recommend, 
as ^t-rate, Purple Favorite, Red Gage, Washington, Green 
Gage, Imperial dmge, Jeflferson, Bleeeker's Grage, Red Diaper, 
Coe's Golden Drop, 

Thk National Convbntion of Fruit Growsbs recom- 
mend, as first-rate, JefierscHi, Green Gage, Washington, Purple 
Favorite, Purple Gage, Bleeqker's Gage, Coe's G&lden Drop, 
SVost Gf9ge. For Porticular £^acaium$f Imperial Grfige. 

Barry recommends Royal Hative, Green Gage, Imperial Gage, 
Washington, JefiTerson, Lawrence's Favorite, Columbia. Huling's 
Superb, Duane's Purple, Coe's Golden Drop. Common late Daih- 
80D for preserves. 

Plums for the North. Goooalb recommends for the best 
a» J^erson, Prince's Imperial Gage, Purple Gage ; for the best 
6^ add Washington, Red Diaper, Coe's Golden Drop $ for the best 
12, add Greeu Gage, Yellow Gage, Lombard, M'Laughlin, Red 
Gage, Brevoort's Purple. W. Gtoooale, South Orrington, Me., 
recommends for the best 3, Jefferson, Green Gage, and M'Laugh- 
im ; fi>r the best 6, add Washington, Imperial Gage, and Purple 
Gage ; for the best 12, add Lombard, Bleeker's Gage, &nitn*8 
Orleans, Red Gage, Imperial Ottoman, and Magnum Bonum, for 
preserves. Pinneo recommends for the best 3, Early Orleans. 
Prince's Imperial Gage, Purple Gage ; for the best 6, (or 8J ada 
Duane's Purple, Blue Dwarf Grage, Green Grage, Lombard^ Black 
Damson. For the best 12, add Royal Hative, Washington, 
l^oiith's Orleans, Columbia, Jefferson, Or$inge. 'We copy this 
Vm\ ^ tl^ Nortli, from the Horticulturist. 
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THE COMMON CHEBRT, (Certms mdgans,} 

The Cherry^ comnKxily cuUiyated in tbit 
coontiy, orijpnated in Asia. It is of great 
dirersity of fonn, size, age, and biilHt; 
but nsimlly of moderate size, thon^ gen- 
craUy of a rapid growth. Of eooiWy k b 
mostly rather short-lived, yet a few attain 
a large size and great age. It varies ftook 
a high, npright, to a low, spreading, and 
even weeping form. Some varieties ai^a 
very ornamental, as well as nsefuL Maz- 
Mids, which ate natural or seedling trees, are generally th* 
lanesi and most durable ; bol nsiudly of poorer iknit. 

Uafts. The C^ieity is generally a very ]uu7, sweet, ddi- 
ckras finit, highly valuable from its early appeaimnce in tlM 
hot season. Most kinds are admirably adapted to the des- 
sert, and are very cooling and refresmng when finesh ficom 
the tree. Some varieties are acid, and are nsed in tarts 
and pies^ and various kinds are used for preserves, ma^ 
malade, jellies, conserves, and as condiments in many dish* 
es. Sense are dried and preserved. The wild Black cheny; 
and oilier similar varieties, are used in the pvqparation of 
li^[oors, particularly in those for medicinal purposes. Their 
astringent quality renders them a valuable tonic, and as a 
coMiiJ, or ftymp, they are excellent for the dysenteiry , choknra, 
and jaundice. It is also a valuable stomachic. A cold in. 
fusion of the bark is good for bilious affections. This 
variety is cxoaUent for shade, combining utility and ornament. 
We have noticed one tree, of superior vigcnr, and large firait, 
Aat was 00 feet high and 20 inches diameter at 18 y«Bn 
old, yielding ilO worth of fruit annually, and as beaatifid 
as an elm or other ornamental tree. 

Sou. AND LooATxon. The Cherry will do wdl on various 
soila, from moist to dry ; but the best soil is a deep, m^ 
low loaan, of medium moisture, or rather dry. A S(»l 
D^iere Indian com is not very liable to suffer ircHn dioughti 
or wet, is best for the cherry. It bears more moistue than 
die peach, «r grape, and requires less than the apple, pear^ 
or csrrant. 

The «herry is mther delicate. Many of our ftnest kindi 
do not succeed ftr north of this region, and they fafl, also^ 
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in Uw Soathem States. They do best in devated, tolernblT 
cool locatkns, as ^nax heat is iajnrioiis. The rapid growth 
of the cherry renders it liable to injury, as the young wood 
is tender, and the bursting of yessels, from the extremes of 
hjoat and cold, in low, warm^ locations, causes the gum to 
oose out, which is t&cj injurious, or destructive. 

PaoTAiaATioir. A few good kinds, true to the parent, are 
laiaed ttam the seed. But the most vaioable varieties nsu- 
afiy have no meat in the stone. We have planted quarts 
if al«aes fiom neaiiy all the best varieties, and got only two 
•r three trees. Snch will generally be new varieties, possibly 
mxferwty but generally inferior, tending to their original 
vfldness. From a qnait of Warren's Transparent, a supe- 
liM>, though small ehorry, we have 100 fine young tvrasi 
which Ire think, fintn their appearance, will be true. The 
vahnMe varieties are propagated by budding and graft- 
teg- 

To obtain stocks, take the natural or eommon Massard 

€lierrf, which has thin flesh and plump seed, fail of 
lueat, well ripened, and let tiiem remain a few days till the 
fleA will wash off, and leave the stones clean. Then plant. 
Bat we prefer putting the stones in loam, and in a box 
mm at top, ana with cracks in the bottom to let water 
tJHroogh. ?at them in the earth, even with the surface, in 
&e shade of a building, tree, <x fence, and sow late in fafl, 
«r early in spring ; or keep in the cellar, as recommended 
Dir phtm-stones. Sow in a deep, rich, weU pulverized scal^ 
tolerably dry, in drills from 1 to 3 feet apart ; cultivate well, 
ttiid the trees will be large enough to set out in the nursery 
die next spring, and bad in Aug., and in two more years 
ftffnish a good azed standard tree. The first fall lay them 
m by the heels, or if they stand out they are seldom injured, 
and transplant into nursery rows early, as they start soon. 
I^et the rows be 4 feet apart and the trees 1. Better to cot 
1^ ttees down half way, catting just above a shoot, as 
^ey will grow far better. 

m a forward, wet season, that is becoming dry the latter 
part of summer, it may be best to bod the very last of Ju^, 
ixr trst week in Aug. Again, it may be warm and wet till 
bito Sept., and eariy budding may fiiil, and late budding, 
even the first week of Sept., may be successful. 
• As the birch-like bark of the cherry is apt to curl and 
open at the bud, the bands, when becoming tight,. fboM 
be loosened and re-tied. 
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In grafting the cheny, it is best to pat moBS around tlie 
stock, and tie paper ot matting over it, lest the son start tha 
cement and cause the bark to curl. 

We hare seen our common cherries growing finely in 
the little wild Red or Pigeon cherry. They will not flonr- 
ish in the Black, or Choke cherry ; and probably in none 
that bear fruit in strings, as they are of a different species. 

Plahtino, Cultuke, Paxmina, &c. As trees yary mate* 
rially in their growth, some requiring a distance of 30 feet, 
others not more than 12 or 15, we prefer jdanting tolen^ly 
near, say a rod, (160 to the acre,) or 21 feet, (100 to t^ 
acre,) for the same reasons as recommended on page 150. 

Keep the land well cultivated, but not rich, as the cheny 
is a rapid grower, and a great growth produces tender 
wood, so that freezing and thawing in winter are destructive. 
As a remedy, cultivate hardy kinds, and let the land be 
only moderately fertUe, inducing constant and reguhii 
growth. Prune but little at the trunk, excepting to re- 
move decaying branches, as the gum will ooze out at Uie 
wounds, but prune at the end of the branches, as with 
the plum and peach. The cherry produces its fruit on wood 
two or more years'dd. 

Cherries occasionally blast, from heat, even when quite 
small, owing, mostly, to tenderness from rapid growth ; and 
the foreign varieties are injured by cold in the North. We 
think oar native kinds, which are excellent, will bear exten- 
sion further north than has been the case with foreign yaxi> 
eties. 

Tan for Manure. Messrs. A. B. Williams & Son, BoX' 
bury, Ms., most skilful in cultivating fruit, as well as in 
forming and gardening, invigorate their old and decajring 
cherry trees, and improve the young, by placing around 
each large tree a small horse-load of spent tan, fresh from 
the tannery, every 3 or 4 years. When it is laid around a 
tree, the fibrous roots penetrate it in every direction, showing 
that the effect is not merely mechanical, like that of litter, iai 
retaining moisture. The mcident of a fine, healthy growth 
of cherry trees, where some tan was thrown, led to this 
successful practice. Although we have seen the fiaiyc»able 
effects of this application, and have the testimony of so 
skilful cultivators in its favor, we advise its trial in a small 
wa^r only, at first, as fresh tan is usually destructiye to yeg- 
etaticNi. 



Cuuim' nt Tm Soffrs. Chenifts ^ not tncotcA &t iho 
SoQth — the sun is too hoe^ ptent in cool sitiiodoiis, on 
Qortbcm e9Epo8ttre9, on tbe back-side of bnildiiigs, or trees 
tl«l ynR shade them in the hest of the day. Bod or graft 
an native, harder trees*. Shield the tnmk and hirge tomeh- 
es ttom the sun, by straw, boards, mats, dee. Try various 
kinds from the North, or where they flourish, and select the 
hardiest. They fidl at Mobile. * 

CHBmxns nr ths West. The cherry often &ils in the 
fertile regfions of the West, owing, probably, to a too warm 
clfmate, to a soil so rich in vegetable mould, that it produces 
s loo hurariant growth, and to a want of sufficient gravel, 
saad, and other elements in the soil. Mr. Ernst, of Cin- 
ehmati, says to us on this subject, "Out eiimate is itt 
adapted to the growth and health of ihe cherry. The Early 
Biehmond is me only sort, above the common Morello, 
that flourishes and fhiits abundantly in all situatbns and 
soils. Here and there a tree of the finer sorts seems to 
do wen. This is owing, doubtless, to some peculiar protec- 
tlon, and perhaps to nourishment in the soil not yet wdl 
mudefstood.** 

Insscts. The eurculio that stings the plum, sometimes 

panetures the cherry, also. The caterpillar, that is so de- 

scruetive to the apple tree, is equally injurious to the cherry. 

The canker-worm occasionally attacks it. But one of the 

most destmettve insects that infest the ch«r- 

^4pS9ii^ ry is the slug. The dug-fly, that Ia3r8 the eggs, 

^^^ C^ ^ about 4 of an inch long, the male smaBer, 

^ ^^^ **** ^^y glossy black. ITiey generally ap- 

CktnvShut P®" ^^'^ ^"^^^ P?^ ^ ^^Jy ^r fiwt of June, 
^~'' ^' and soon lay their eggs, which are jdaeed in 
littis semi-circular incisions in the leaf, and usuaUy on the 
under side. The slugs appear ftom the first of June to 
thtf latter part of July. They are first white, but soon cov- 
eted with a stickv coat. They are about half an inch km?. 
They will soon destroy the foliage, the firuit fhils, the tree is 
checked, and finally fails, if infested annually. The slugs 
come to their growth in 25 days, bury 1 to 4 inches in the 
ground, form cocoons in the earth, change to chrysalides, 
and in 16 days from their descent, they rise and lay eegs 
for a second Inrood, which do not complete their transmr- 
mations until the next spring. 
IfesM^. Dust the roliage, thoroughly, with dry wood- 
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■fhea, or fraah slacked lime, when the dew is tm. These' 
•4here to the slimy slugs, and are soie. 

The black aphis appears early in sommer, and hy strict at-^ 
tention in killing all, with the fingers, on their first appearance 
a numeroas and destnietiTe host may be prerentcd. Per- 
haps whale-oil soap, or strong soap-suds and tobaooo-water, 
may kill them ; but the fingvrs are sure. 

Classification. Some authors make four classes, divid- 
ing the heart-shaped, or nearly heart-shaped, sweet cherries, 
into BigarreOMij of firm flesh, and Hearts, of tender flesh ; 
and the round, or flattish acid cherries, into JDvies, of sub- 
acid quality, and MonUos^ of acid quality. These distinc- 
tions are too nice for common observers, and nature ac- 
knowledges no such lines of demarkation, as there ave 
almost imperceptible gradations from the texture of the 
tenderest Htart to the firmest Bigamau; and from the 
mildest Duke to the most acid Morelh, 

We make only two classes, in which the distinctions are 
more natural and easy ; yet, in some cases, a variety se^ms 
to bel<Hig to one class by its tree, and to another b^ its 
fruit. In new varieties, produced by a mixture of diflfer- 
ent classes, the characteristics of various kinds, both in tree 
and fruit, become blended, so as to belong, exclusively, to 
no class, but partially to several ; so each variety most be 
described according to its own peculiarities. 

Class 1. Hearts and Bigarreaus, Rapid and lofty grow- 
ers, with large and pendent leaves, and sweet, heait-ahaped^ 
or nearly heart^aped, fruit. 

Class 2. Dukes and Mordlw. Slow growers, foiming 
low, spreading trees ; dark-colored shoots ; dark green, nar- 
row foliage ; and round, tender, and acid, or sub-acid fruit. 

Vabietdss are now so numerous, that we have this deh- 
cious fruit, of excellent quality, for the ^ace of two months, 
from the 1st or 2d week in June, (in N. England,) according 
to the season, to the same time in Aug., and some cooking 
varieties continue much later. Nearly all our excelknt 
kinds wer^ of foreign origin a few years since, but now we 
have almost a complete assortment of natives, that rank 
among the highest. Nothing excels the Honey Heart, 
Sumner's Honey, Coe's Transparent, Downer's Late, Sweet 
Montmorency, Manning's Late Black, and some of Kirt* 
land's Seedlings. 

From himdrads of seedhngs, which he raised froia tka 




tafcTarietiM, Fiof. Kittland selected wvca bkUy ?«lmlic 
kmds, which he placed «t the di^xmtiaii or Mr. F. B. 
EUioty who fignied and descrihed them in the Horticoltiiristy 
from which we copjT) adding other important mat* 
t^* direct itom mm. To these we add Eirt- 
Umd. We have recently obtained them, and find 
diem very promising in the nurserr. 

1. £abi.t Fubplb GtnoHi. Bauer small j pur- 
ple; tendes, juicy, sweet, with a {feasant, mild 
flavor. Joite 5 to 20. Becently imported ; prom- 
ising. Class 1. 

2. Mat Dukb, Earfy Duke, Medial; obtnse 
heart-shaped ; very dark red ; flesh tender, melt* 
ing, juicy, sUghtlyacid, but at itlll ma- ^^ni-^s./l/^"^ 
ttrity rich and excellent. 15th to last /^ aX \ 
of June. Answers to cook early, and is/ \ 
hmg in use. A week earlier than Black I 2 I 
Taitarian. Tree of moderate growth^! / 
large^ spreading, a great bearer. One V / 
vi the best early cherries, suited to vaii- \ ^ — ^ ^ 
ons climates and soils. It endures the 
dimate of the North as far as Maine. 
Fruit middling hardy. In this r^ion 
are large trees 40 or 50 years old. For- 
eign. Class 2. (Outline 2,) 

3. BioibrsaudeMai, ^atmonn'f Majf, 
Small ; oval ; dark-red ; stem middling ; 
tender, juicy, tolerably sweet and good. 
June 5 to 20. A great bearer. Earliest 
of cherries, and as it ripens alone the 
birds eat them. Foreign. Class 1. 

4. Thb Doctob. BaSier small ; round- 
ish heart-shaped, distinct suture ; bright- 
yeUoyrand red, beautifully blended 
and mottled; stalk medial; flesh 
irhite, tender, juicy, widi a sweet 
and delightful flavor. Second week 
ilk June. Moderate growth, spread- 
ing, very productive. Gkxid for 

the private garden. Class 1. Kirt* 
» — f 

veBVW% 

5. BocjcpoKT BiftARRBAU. Very 
laifef loondish, heart-shaped ; 
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eowisl^ finn, jucf , with m sweet, okh ni 
eos fiom 20 to Im^ of June, fitrong, vpni^t 
ffTowth. As it is bage, tnndsDine, mud csEod- 
leat, it is highly valnmfole both for the mftrieet 
and prinrate nmen. Class 1. Kif^and^ 

6. Ohio Beauty. V«f lai|;e; flattoh-oraly 
heart-shaped ; dark*red on pale-red froond, 
somewhat marbled ; stalk kmg, rather stoat, in 
a deep, open cavity ; flesh w^te, very lender, 
delicate, jmicy, with a fine flavor. Mid- 
dle to 20 June. BeaotifQl and ezoel- 
lent. Class 1. MwUand. 

7. Co<1i TBAWSPAAcirr. Medial: 
lonnd; akin thin, pak-amber and 
red ; stalk rather short, in a modorate 
depression; tender, melting, delieate, 
of a sweet, fine flavor. June 20 to 
July 10. Origin, garden of Mr. Cur- 
tis Gde» Middietown, Ct. Tbt tree of vigorous, xq 
growth, and productive. Like many others, 
rather liable to rot in wet weather. Class 1. 

8. Early Wbite Heiart. Medial; heast- 
shaped; whitish-yellow, red in the san; stalk 
long and sUm; flesh rather tender, melting, 

C' cy, sweet, said very pleasant. Ripe 12 to the 
t of June. Tree very hardy, vigarous, a good 
bearer. ClaAs 1. 

9. SuMNsa's HuKBY. Medial ; roundish, 
heart-shaped ; amber, half covered and maxbteu 
with pale red, very delicate and beautiful ; stem 
medial : flesh a little firm, tender, with a rieh, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Ripe from the 20th June 
to 4th July. About hatf way between 
Mi^ Duke and Black Tartarean. Havdy 
in tree and fruit, a vi^mrous grower, 
and good bearer. Origin, by Qen. 
Clement Sumner, Dorchester, Ms. Veiy 
promising. Olass 1. 

10. Enioht's Eaklt Blaok. Laarge ; 
obtuse heart-shaped; purplish-black; stalk short, thiek-; 
flesh deep-j[iurple, firm, juiqr, rich, ana sweet. Tree ^read- 
ing. In size, col(v, and Bnaar, k nearly w a w ibleB ikr 
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Black TaitaMtti^ but is n litde earUciu Claat 
1. 

11. 9owTS&'8 EiSLT Heart. Medial ; heart- 
shaped ;'.£ale-yellow and red ; tender, juicy, ideas- 
ant, swe«t. Middle of June. Foreiga. Class 1. 

12. Datbnport, DaveMforfs Early. The fmii 
nearly like the Black Tartarean, but rather 
more obtnse at tha apex, more watery, ripens a 
few days -earlkr; the txee is lower and more 
spreading; the leaves larger; the outer bark 
resembles birch. Downing, and others, 
who say the Davenport resembles the 
Black Heart, must have another kind in , 
view, for we have searched it up in the 
Davenport family, in Dorchester, the' 
place of its origin. Class 1. 

13. Black Tartarean, Dattbh Hearty 
ftrmerly, in N. England. Very large; 

heart-shaped; skin glossy, purpl^- 

biftck ; flesh purple, half tender, juicy, with a rich, pleasaal 
flavor. Stone small. Ripens, generally, from 
June 23 to July 4th. A very vigorous, upright 
grower, and great bearer. Leaves large. Rath- 
er tender iat the cold region. The trees oc- 
casionally craAk, the gum oozes out, and they 
decline. The fruit middling hardy. Very sal- 
able from its large size. Origin, Russia. Class 1. 

14. Elton. Very large; acute heart-shaped: 
skin thin, pale-yellow, mottled with bright rea 
in the sun ; stem long and slender ; fles^ half 
tender, juicy, rich, luscious, of the highest qual- 
ity. Latter part of June. Tree vigorous, but 
moderate bearer. Foreign. Some 
say this is identical with Flesh^solored 
Biparreau ; but though sinular in shape, 
it IS of a lighter color, and finer qual-| 
itjr. Mr. Haggerston, a skUiul horticol- 
turist, particularly in foreign fi;uits, 
says they are distinct. Class 1. 

15. Beixe ds Choissy. Medial size ; 
roundish; pale-amber, mottled with 
yeUowish-red in the sun ; tmnsparent ; 
stalk short'; flesh amber, very tendw, melting, with a awesi^ 

20 
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delickms flator. 20 id iMt of June. A mod- 
erate grower and bearer. Adapted to varioas 
soils and climates. Foreign. Class 2 in tree, 
1 in quality of fruit. 

16. Wbitb Bioarrbau, Oxheart ef Caxe, 
Whke Orhutrt of the Middle States. Very 
large; heart'^shaped ; yellowish-white^ marbled 
witk red ; flesh rather tender, of a fine, luscioas 
flavor. Apt to crack in wet weather. Last 
week in June. Very common in the Boston 
market, under various names. It resembles 
tha Bigarreau, but is less blunt, more tender 
flesh, has narrow, waved leaves, and ripens 
earlier. Not worth cultivating. The 
tree rather tender. Class 1. v^*" ^^4^*""""^. 

17. DowNTOH. Large; roundish ;/^ \ 
obtuse heart-shaped : psJe cream color, [ 
stained and marbled with red ; semi, 
transparent; stalk rather long, slen- 
der, m a large cavity; flesh yellow- 
1^ tender, slightly cUngstone, with a 

rich and very delicious flavor. Lat- 

ter part of June, with Black Tartarean. Hardy, even ill 
Kaine. Class 1. 

18. Amirioan Heart, flather large: 
heart-shaped ; light amber) nearly covered 
with light red ; stem long and slender, in 
a shallow cavity; flesh tolerably tender, 
very juicy, sweet and excellent flavor. 
June 20 or 25 to July. Vigorous and pro- 
ductive, bearing in clusters. But httle 
cultivated in N. England. Valuable for 
the market. Class 1. 

19. Cleveland Biqarreau. £x- 
tremelv large ; roundish, heart- 
shaped, with a broad, deep suture; 
clear, bright, delicate red, on amber- 
yellow ground; staik rather short,! 
middling stout, curved; flesh pale' 
yellowi^-white. Arm, juicV) of a 
sweet, rich flavor. Ripens with Black 
Tanarean. It resembles the Bigar- 
rean in tree and fruit, but is a greater 
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bearer, and (flom 4 yean' trial) not liable to 
rot. Class 1. Ktrtland, 

20. Kbntish, Early Richmond and Vtrgiitiae/the 
AmericanSj Common Bed and Pit Cherry of the 
BngHshf Montmorency of the French. Medial; 
round ; Inight, darkish-red ; flesh melting, juicy, 
with a sprightiT, rich, acid flavor. Mostly for 
cooking; but when very ripe, good for the des- 
sert. Latter part of June into July. Tree ex- 
tremely hardy in various climates, hot or cold, 
vigorous and productive. Class 2. . 

21. Richardson. Very large ; heart- /'^ XJ/^ ^X 
shaped, bat rather short, and tapering/ \ 
much to the point; very dark-red, in-f 
clining to black ; stem rather short and| 
slender. Flesh deep-red, half tender, 
faicy, saccharine, rich, luscious flavor. \ / 
ijast of June and first of July. It \. ^^ 
keeps well on or off the tree. Good ^**.— -^ 
grower and bearer, rather upright, hardy in tree and firait 
Origmal tree, as far as known, in the 
garaen of J. R. Richardson, Esq., Boston. 
Class 1. 

22. EiRtLAiro's Mart. Very large; 
roundish, heart-shaped ; light and dark-red, 
marbled, on a yellow groond ; stalk moder- 
ate size ; flesh hght-yeilow, half tender, rich, 
juicy, with a sweet, high flavor. Ripens in 
memal season. Of excellent quality. Class 
1. Kirtland, 

23. DowNixa's Rbd Cbrss. Tolerabhr 
large; obtuse, heart-shaped; white, with 
ridi daik-crimson in the sun ; flesh yellow- 
ish, half tender, of a sweety luscious flavor. 
Few days before Bigarreau. Downing's 
Fruits. Class 1. 

24. Blaok Eaole. Tolerably large ; 
obtuse, heart-shaped ; purplish-black; 
ttalk medial length, rather slender; 
iiesh deep-purple, rather tender, with 
thft richest and finest flavor. A stand- 
ard of excellence. Ripens the last 
of June, a few days later than the 
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Bladi TartaMiQ. Iftudy, aad soitabte te 
the North; a good bearer, a good grower, 
rather spreadii^, ibnniiig a roiuidj oompaet 
head. LeavBi large. Engluih ongin. Class 
I. 

25. Elliott's Fatorits. Ba&er small; pale 
amber-yelloir, with a bright ehmsoa-red 
cheek, marbled ; An^ pale amber, traaspar- 
ent, tender, exceedingly delicate, juicy, and 
sweet, with a ^ae his^ flavor. Last of Jjuob 
to July 10. Very delicious. Fine ibr the 
private garden. Glass 1. Kirtland, 

26. Black Hsakt. Large medial ; beart* 
Aaped; glossy, dark, purplish-black; 
9talk tolerably long, sleader ; fie^ daik- 
porple, tender, juicy, with a sweet, h< ' 
flavor. June 25 to 5 or 10 of July 
Hndy in tree, a vigorous gcDw«r, form 
ing a large and durable tree. Suited to 
tbe North, even as lar as Bangor, He. 
Chiss 1. 

27. HoixAUB BieASEEAu. Very large ; rather 
acute heart-fihaped ; pale-yellow, mottled with 
red in the sun ; slalk long, slender, in a deep 
cavity ; fleA rallier jfina, juiey, sweet aadezsei* 
lent. Leaves lar^, broad, light footstalks. 
First week in July. 1>ee vigorous and good 
bearer. Fruit beautiful. Class 1. 

28. Flesb-coloxeo Bioakkbau, Large, Heart" 
shaped Bifnrreau of Manning. Very large ; ob- 
long, rather acute hesft^aped; yellowish flesh- 
color, maibled with bright red in the sun ; stalk 
moderaVs length, slim, in a narrow, deep cavity ; 
flesh neaily tender at full maturity, very juicy, 
sweet, pleasant flavor^ A few days earli- 
er than Bigarreau, and more profitable 
for market, being less liable to rot; su- 
perior to Nsmoleon Bigarreau, as a bet- 
ter bearer. French origin. Class 1. 

29. Htbc's Seedlino. Tc^erably large ; 
heart-shaped; pale-yellow, mostly pole- 
red in the sun ; stem rather short ; flesh 
half firm, tender, very juicy, with «. 
I^easant, sprightly flavor. Ripe first of 
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Jalf, with Bkaneaa. Tiee hardf , T«iy ri^ 
orous, spreading, prodigious bearer. Fruit 
tolerably hardy. One of the most profitable. 
Originated, recently, by S. & G. Hyde, New- 
ton. Class 1. 

30. Bitrb's Skidlum. Luge ; obtuse heart- 
shaped; distinct suture; skin thin, white pel- 
ludid in the ^lade, spotted with carmine dots, 
and brilliant red in the sun, marbUng with 
darker red; stalk long and slender, in a 
broad, shallow cavity ; flesh white, tender and 
juicy, with a smart, lively and delicate flavor. 
First to the 10th July. Growth xemarkaUy 
stout -and vigorous. W. R. 
Smith, Macedon, N. Y., in Horti- 
enlturist. Raised by Zera Burr, 
Jiaeedon. Class 1. 

31. BioABasAU, TeUow Span- 
iskt White BigarrtmL of Man- 
niftg and Kenriek, White Tar* 
tarean (incorrectly) by many fruit- 
Mmers in N.' England, Very 
uurge ; obtuse l^it-shaped ; 
much flattened at the base ; pi^, 
whitish-yellow, with minute carmine dots, and 
marbling of bright red in the sun ; stalk moder- 
ate length, stout, in a wide depression; flesh 
pale-yellow, quite firm, juiey, with a rich, 
sweet, delicious flavor. Last of June to 10th 
of July. Tree hardy, with vigorous growth ; 
a great bearer. ' Large, broad leaves. A fine 
maricet cherry in a good season, but with wet 
weather when it is ripening, it rots much. We 
have seen a tree that produced 915 worth one 
year, equally full the next, but not a bushel was 
fit for the market. Foreign. Class 1. 

32. Florence. Large ; obtuse 
h^art-shaped ; amber-yellow, mar- 
bled with, red, bright-red fruit in the 
tiQn ; stem moderate length, slender ; \ 32 
fletoh yellowish, firm, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. Hangs on long. June 
20 to Inly 30. Clasa 1. 

20* 
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33. AiTU, GfiHef. Medul ; nmndish; Uftck; 
flesh purple, joicy, pleasant flbatror. Rather up- 
hghty rapid grower and great bearer. Other late 
Iduids are better. Origin, Roxbory, Ms. 4 to> 
12 July. Class 1. 

34. Caenatio*. Bright) shining) inarMed-ied ; 
round ^ stalk short and stoat ; flesh tender, rieh, 
sub-acid flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
Last of July. Tree low growing, good beater. 
Class 1. 

35. MAimiJiA's Latb Black Hbaet. Large 
medial; roundish heart-shaped; daik-red; stem 
long, middle size | flesh bn^t*red, half tender, 
rather juicy, spirited, with a pleasant, 
luscious flavor. Ripens 1 to 10 of July, 
with Honey Heart. We have noticed 
the original tree at Salem; it is hardy, 
very vigorous, large and beautifal, from 
its immense foliage, which screens die 
fruit from the bir£i. Great bearer, and 
the fruit pretty hardy. Class 1. 

36. Napoleon Bioarrsao. Very large; rather obiong 
heart-shaped; pale-yellow, inclining to amber, a 
spotted with deep-red, and marbled with crimson 1 1 
in the sun ; stalk short, stout, in a narrow cavity ; If 
flesh very firm, juicy, with an excellent flavor. // 
The former part of July, with Downer's Late, // 
and Honey neart. The growth is luxuriant and // 
beautiful. A moderate bearer, generally ; there ' 
are exceptions, Eirtland says, hardy and pro- 
ductive, but fruit slightly inclined to decay, and 
little deficient in richness. Class 1. 

37. HoNET Heart, Rodger's Fak Bed, Spar- 
hawVs, Honey. Medial ; flattish-roundish) heart- 
shaped ; skin thin, glossy, bright amber-red, mar- 
bled, blotched, and specked with pale-yel- 
low; stalk moderate length, slender ; flesh 
^^owish, very tender, melting, very 
jiacy, with a pure, sweet, and most de- ^ 
licaous flavor. One of the very^ best. 
Stone large. 1 to 12 July, with the 
Downer. Tree hardy, vigorous, and 
produetive. Dorfbtless a native. Ci^. 




8. Byde, of |9««t(niy found it in thai town, and 
disseminated it a long time since. Class 1. 

38. Late Bi^aebsau. Laige j obtuse heart* 
shaped; rich yellow gionnd, with red cheek, 
and sometimes nearly sdl red, occasionally 
blotched, or motUed ; stalk medial, in a deep, 
oval cavity; flesh y^lowish, firm, jnicy, rich, 
with agreeable flavor; pit small. About the 
time of Dcnvncr. Class 1. Kirtland. 

39. DowiTER, Domndi's Late. Large medial ; 
regularly roundish, slightly heart^haped $ light- 
red, often mottled with yellow; stalk rather 
long and slender; flesh very tender, 
extremely jiiicy^ sweetish, with a very 
slight bitter, peculiar to some Mazzards, 
of a very luscious flavor. Fourth to 
ibe 12th of July. Trep remarkably 
haurdy and vigorous, a great and sure 
bearer, and the fruit the hardiest of all 
against the rot, which oiften destroys 
great quantities of tender fruit. We 
have aeen them ripening fine at the close of a 
fortnight of wet weather, when most cherries, 
and in some cases all others, rotted. Origi- 
nated by S. Downer, Esq., a veteran pomolo- 
gist, of jDorchester, in this vicinity. Class 1. 

40. Lar&e Bed Bioarreau. Very large; 
long, heart-shaped, distinct suture; yellowish, 
with red, dark-rod in the sun ; stalk large, in a 
deep cavity ; flesh yellowish, reddish next the 
stone, firm, of a rich, fine flavor. Second week 
in July. Tree vigorous. Class 1. 

41. American Amber, Bloodgood^s Hontiy. 
Medial; roundish, inclining to heart-shaped; 
slightly indented at the point ; ^n thin, 
gl^sy-amber, mottled with bright red; 
stalk long, slender, in a slight cavity; 
flosh amber color, tender, sweet, very 

S' Bcv, pleasant, but not high flavor, 
ather late, July 5 to 15. Great bearer. 
Originated by Daniel Btoodgood, Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Class L 

42. Late Honbt. Large medial; 
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heart-shaped; bri^t-nd, specked and mottled 
with yellow j stem 2 inches long^ slender ; very 
tender^ meUmg, juicy, of a sweet, lively flavor. 
Similar to Honey Heart in appearance ; one week 
later. Class 1. 

43. LgMBAcna. In size, form, color, qnal- 
itv, and time, nearly the same as Late IHike. 
Messrs. Hovey have this fruit. Class 1. 

44. Enoush Morbllo, MoreUo. Tolerably 
large; roundish; nearly black; flesh reddish- 
purple, tender, juicy, of a pleasant sub-add i 
flavor. Last of July and first of Aug. Mod-| 
erate growth. Class 2. 

45. Late Duxe. Large ; obtuse 
heart-shaped; dark-ied; flesh yel- 
lowish, tender, juicy, with spright- 
ly, rich, acid flavor. Excellent for 
cooking and for the dessert. Ri- 
I>ens latter part of Juhr, and con- 
tinues 3 or 4 weeks. Vigorous and 
good bearer. Does well in light 
soils. Class 2. 

46. Elkhokn, Tradeseant^s Black Heart, Yery 
large; heart-shaped; black; stem short, in a 
deep cavity ; flesh very firm, tough, of pleasant 
flavor, though not first-rate; it is salable from 
its large size and lateness. Middle of July, a 
week after Homey Heart. Class 1. 

47. Rdvsby's Lats Mokeujo. Large ; round- 
ish, heart-shaped ; rich, lively, red ; very juicy i 
and melting, but very acid. Last of Aug. to I 
Oct. Lately originated by Dr. J. S. Ramsey,! 
FishkiU Landing, N. Y. Class 2. 

48. Plumstonb Mokbllo. Large ; 
roundish, and slightly hean-shaji^; 
deep-red . stalk moderate length, slender ; 
flesh redaish, tender, juicy, of a pleasant, 
add flavor. One of the best for cooking. 
First of Aug. Vigorous and productive. 
Class 2. 

49. Wbndbll's Mottled Bigaubbau. 
Large; obtuse heart-shaped; purplish-red and mottled; 
stalk medial ; flerii firm, crisp, juicy, high flavored. Ripaftt 
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witli Downer. Origin, garden of Dr. H. Wendell, Alboi^i 
N. Y. New. Class 1. 

-50. Hyde's Li.tx Black. Medial ; obtuse heart-ehtiped, 
parpUsh-black ; flesh half firm, melting, jaiqs toeuMM. 
lialy 10 to 20. Resembles Black Eagle, bnt is later. By 
Messrs. Hyde, Newton, Ms. 

51. Black BiGARKSAtr or Satot. Large; heart-sfafeiped ; 
black ; flesh purple, very firm, rather rich a&d pleasbnt, but 
not juicy. Pit large. Keeps long, on or ofi* the tree. Julgr 
M to ^. Foreign. Class 1. 

•^2. BsLLB Maonifique. Large; round; light-red, mot- 
tled with dark-red; stalk rather long; flesQi juicy, father 
acid. First rate for cooking and preserving, and well rip- 
ened pretty good for the dessert. Moderate grower, good 
beaiar. Adapted to tkorthem culture. Laist df Jufy. 
Class 2. 

53. WAifiEir's Transparent. Small; loundish, hcttrt- 
ahaiped; paAe^^ellow and red; flesh very tender and deli- 
dons. The stone is seen through the fruit. Ripe July 15 
to 25. Small, but valuable for its lateness and fine quality. 
TtgOfoos and hardy. The pit full of meat. J. L. h. "F. 
Warren, Bnghton, Ms. Class 1. 

54. SwEST Montmorenct, ATMs Stoea Montmbrmt^, 
Bather small ; roundish ; bright-red, partially mottled ; very 
sweet and luscious. Last week m July and first ib Aug. 
Keeps well, on or ofi* the tree. Good grower and bearer. 
Raised by J. F. AUca Ssq., Satam, Ms. Cliss 1. 

55. Lats Ebntisb, pU Chtrry. Medial; rotmdish; 
deep-red ; very tender, juicy, and ^ite acid, even in perfec- 
tion. Verr hardy, and the seeds produce the same, first 
of Aug. Native. Class 2. 

Obnamsntal Varieties. Large Double Fkmering Lb a 
beantiM tree, with a profusion of large flowers, resembling 
white voses.' It bears no firoit, but the tree is large and 
lofty. Dwarf Double Flowtrimg has similar flowers, but 
not so beontiftil ; it is only a shrub. Chinese Double Fltm^ 
ering is dwarfisAi; has beautiftil, white, double flowers, 
tinged with pink. Wild Blnek, under high euitare, forms a 
beautifiil, vigorous tree, and the fruit is vahiable for medicine. 
JVieepm^ or Allsaints, is small, slender, and weeping ; with 
fine, dehcate leaves, and jpg^l, acid ^it. 
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CH£KEi£8. 990, 

Doctor, Ohio Betuty, Rockport Bigarreau, Coe's TnnsponDt, 
tanner's Hooey, GleTeland Bigarreau, Richardson, Kirtland's 




farieties that bid fair to ranlc high. 
KxBTLAND AND Elliott (pages 227, 8) recommend, 

fhr the Private Garden, 

1. Doctor. 8. Belle de Choisy. 

2. Rocicport Bisarreau. 9. Elliott's Favorite. 
9. Kirtland's Mury. 
4. Knight's Early Black. 
B. Elton. 

0. Holland Bigarreau. 
r. Black Eaffle. 

The best No. S. Best three, 2, 4, 6. Best six, add 3, 10, 11. 

For Market, 

8. Holland Bigarreau. 



8. 
9. 

10. Delicate, ^new, — not de^ 
scribed^ 

11. Late Bigarreau. 

12. Downer's Late Red. 



I. No. 39, Kirtland's Seedlings. 

9. Rockoort Biffarreau. 

8. Cleveland Bfgarreau. 

4. American Heart. 

f. Ohio Beauty. 

0. English Amber. 

r. Late Bigarreau. 



9. Downer's Late Red (Down- 
er.) 

10. Black Tartarean. 

11. Early Richmond ^Kentish.) 

12. Napoleon, (Napoleon Big- 
arreau, Ed.) 



4 choice kinds at different periods, 1, 3, 4, 7. 

Downing, in his Horticnltnrist, 1846, recommended the 12 fol- 
lowing Choice Bdrdy Cherries, for the Middle States. Black 
Tartarean, Black Eade, Early White Heart, Downton, Downer's 
Late, Manning's Mottled, Flesh-Cblored Bisarreau, Elton, 
Belle de Choisy, May Duke, Kentish, Knight's Eiulj Black. 

The National Convention of Fruit Gaowsas recom- 
mend as first rate. May Duke, Black Tartarean, Black Eagle, Big- 
arreau, Knight's JEkirly Black, Downer, Elton, Downton. 

Babbt recommends for a succession from June to Auffust, 
May Bigarreau, or Beauman's Mav, Knight's Early Black, 
May Duke, Black IVirtarean, Elton, Napoleon Bisarreau, Belle 
de Choisy, Sparhawk's Honey Bigarreau or Yellow Spanish, 
Black Eagle, Downer's Late, Carnation, Belle Magnifique^ Lam 
Enfflish Morello. The three last are nne late tart cherries, lor 
cooking, and with the May Duke and Belle de Choisy are of 
slower growth, and form small sized trees ; the others are all 
rapid growers, and form handsome pyramidal shaped trees. 

Ciixaaixs roa thb. North. Goodalc says that the only 
dherries which prove hardy and good with him, are the Down- 
ton, Downer, Elton, Black Eagle and May Duke. Pinnro says 
that the Kentish is hardy. Black Heart, Black Tartarean, Hyde*t 
Seedling, Downer, and May Duke, do pretty well. 
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THE GRAPE, (Vitis.) 

The Grape was one of the first fiiiite that claiiiied the 
attention of man, and now, where it receives due care, in a 
climate adapted to its culture, it ranks among the finest 
fhiits. The grapes cultivated so extensively in Europe were 
originallyfrom Asia. In 1830, France produced 14,000,000,000 
pounds of grapes, which indicates a genial clime, though fax 
from its native home. This fruit is admirably adapted to 
small premises. From very little land, and that used also 
for vanous other purposes, with trifling care, and that case a 
pleasure, a family may have a liberal supply of luscious 
erapes. Excepting in compact cities, there is scarcely a 
dweUing where this luxury may not be enjoyed firesh fhxm 
the vine. 

Uses. The grape, like the melon, is cooling and refr^- 
ing in warm weather ; hence the importance of colttvadng^ 
early kinds, especially in the North, for we do not relish re- 
fhgerant fruits, 

" When November comes with looks of woe, 
And Ihin locka fleckered o'er with enow." 

This fruit is among the most delicious, and it has a very 
salutary effiect on the system, being both nutntious and me- 
dicinal. It attenuates the blood, and gives it a free circiila- 
tiottj delighting the young and renovating the okL Taken 
freely, it is diuretic and laxative. It has often proved effect* 
ual m severe cases of dysentery, even curing whole armies. 
In inflammatory complaints, it allays thirst and reduces heat. 
It is also useful in phtliisical and pulmonary disorders. Dried 
grapes or raisins are used very extensively. They are good 
for the dessert and in various ways of cooking. The pure 
wine of the grape is, in some cases, highly valuable for its 
salutary and remedial eflects ; but, like many other blessing, 
liable to be perverted. He that is whole needs not a phy* 
sicifluk. 

The grape is naturally the wine»producing fruit, tiiose 
that are well adapted to this purpose being alone sufficient. 
In Cincinnati and vicinity, 23,000 gallons of wine were made 
in 1845j mostly from the Catawba, and the vineyards were 
ext<mding, Domestic wines are superior to imported, as al- 
cohol is added to die foreign to preserve them, and poisonons- 
^mbstsnces to correct their acidity. 



Smh Aim LooAVKM. The soil should be li^t, deep, rieh, 
mther dry, with a good share c€ gravel ot sand, and a dry 
sab-soil 'y and for wine, a calcareous soil should be chosen, 
else time should be fre^^ added. The wine-dressers of Ohio 
aipe' particular on this point. Any land naturally well adapt- 
ed to Indian c(Mm, and put in good condition for a crop, will 
yield good grapes. Some varieties will grow where it is tol- 
erably wet, but generally the crop is surer and better on a 
Arj sml. 

Host g^pes adapted to the ctimate will flourish in almost 
aay location, but hill^sides and moderate elevations are pref- 
ereiJ>le. A warm, loitered location, or southern exposure, 
is often d«nrable to luring a late variety to maturity. On 
low lands the extremes of heat and cold axe greater, and 
may be ii^uhous, but much depends on the kind. On the 
taps of mountains and h^h hills, storms and winds are un> 
fovorable. In a hot climate, use a northern exposure for 
those kinds that flourish better further north. Longworth 
prefers a northern exposure, not only for the advantages of 
exposition, but because the land is richer. If convenient, 
avoid a near exposure to the sea. On steep hill-sides, ter- 
races of stone or sods should be formed. 

Propagation. New varieties are produced by seed ; and 
valuable kinds are propagated by layers, cuttings, and by 
grafting. 

Seed, The greater the number of kinds cultivated to- 
gether, the more varieties they produce from seed. By cross- 
fertilization, (pa«;e 65,) a hybrid between any two varieties 
may be produced. A late grape may be iminroved W a cross 
with an early one, a small with a large, &c., &c. Clean the 
seeds by washing, and plant in fall, or put in sand, as other 
seeds, and plant in spring, in a rich, mellow soil. In fall, the 
first year, heap the earth up around the tender vines, or take 
them up and bury in light soil, the same as trees are laid in 
by the heels, (page 49,) only cover all over. At one or two 
years old, set out as standards. 

Layers. > This is the surest mode, and brings forward 
vines and fruit the soonest. We have had fine iruit, and a 
large growth of vine, the second year, from layers. Layers 
of old wood may be ma<.le in spring or early in June ; of 
new wood, in June or early in July. Good layers will be fit 
to set as standards after one season's growth ; those that are 
feeble, or were made late, and are not weU rooted, may be 
21 
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WTod from winter as yoimg seedlinn, and «et oat to mnw 
one year more in the nursery, or, with dae care, planted oat 
permanently. (Pages 31, 49.) 

Cuttings admit of rapid multiplication. They should be 
cut late in fall or early m winter, and buried in a light soil. 
In spring, cut off each end close to a bud, leaving the cuttufg 

about a foot long, and plant sloping, in 
deep, rich, moist soil, partially shaded, 
if convenient, wjth the top bud coverea 
(me half inch in soil, with ,a little stick 
by it that the place may be known, and 
the earth loosened over the bud in 10 or 
15 days. This is surer than to leate 
A Cutting planted, the end out to dry. In fiUl, cat down 

to 2 or 3 eyes, and bury up in earth, 
or lay in as seedlings. (Page 144.) They need 2 years' 
growth to be fit for setting as standaras. Some native kinds 
are hard to start from cuttings. Propagate such by layers. 
Grafting. Some graft with success early inuring, when 
the vines bleed, or the bleeding may be partially stopped 
with cement. To prevent bleed^g, and to allow the sap to 
become thick, which is an aid to success, wait till the leaves 
are developed. Remove the earth around the vine, and saw 
it off 2 or 3 inches below the surface, insert the scion as in 
other cle|l grafting. Apply cement, replace the earth, just 
covering the lower bud of the scion, and leaving bare the 
upper bud, two being sufficient. If the stock be very large^ 
insert the scion into a gimlet hole, as a spile. If 
the stump be an inch in diameter, put in two scions. Scions 
well set in vigorous stocks, generally grow freely, and bear 
the next year. Some splicegrait above the ground. For 
scions use common cuttings, of the last year's growth, the 
wood of which was well ripened or firm in the fall. The 
soft wood at or near the top of the vine should be rejected. 
They may be kept as cuttings, or saved in the same manner 
as scions generally. Page 34« The surest and least trou- 
blesome way is to bury Siem 6 to 10 inches deep, as soon 
as cut from the vines. 

Dr. Eastbum Sanborn, Andover, Ms., has various inge- 
ttioas and valuable modes of budding and grafting. For the 
grape, he cuts out a bud with a small portion of wood cm tiw 
same side only. Which he makes into the form of a wedge, 
and inserts as in cleft grafting. 
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BudSmg. 0r. S. bods the grape, by cottmg a bud oat of 
tbe scion, nearly an inch long, straight on the side opposite 
the bud; (a,) and cut off at each eml, on the bud side, to an 
edge, (b, b.) Hie wood on the stock is raised by cutting up 
^^^^^^^gf^^^ and down the rine, and 

the bud is nicely fitted, 
the raised wood (c, e) cov- 
erin)^ the part where the 
bud-piece was shaved off. 
This is done in spring, 
after the vine has nearly 
leaved out, and in the summer.* 

Cm/nnat and MAinxRE. After preparing the land by deep 
ploaghing, and a well-manured crop that tends to tiie pulver- 
ization (3* the soil, subsoil, trench-plough, or trench with 
tbe spade, 20 inches deep, placing much of the surface soil 
St the bottom. Subsoiling is not so good as the other pro- 
CMes, as it only loosens the subsoil, without removing or 
BUJong it much with the upper layer. 

After the vines are planted, the soil should be kept loose 
by frequent stirring, and all grass and weeds destroyed. At 
mif stir freely and deeply near the plants, but as the roots 
extend, be careful and not disturb them, but still stir lightly 
above them, and deep around them, making a fine bed in- 
viting their extension. Longworth ploughs m his vineyards, 
bat soon discontinues ploughing as the roots become extend- 
ed. Mulching (page 50} is excellent, especially in hot, dry 
weather. It has doubled the crop, and prevented mildew. 
Common animal manures are good as a preparation of the 
land, ot Hot young vines; but forbearing vines, compost the 
animal manure, as the irregular and rapid growth, from sud- 
den decomposition of manure, injures the grape, producing 
blight, rot, &c. Ashes alone are a good manure. Cindera 
from ihe blacksmith's forge are excellent. Soap-suds are a 
good liquid manure ; so are sink water and urine, and better 
to mix all and let them ferment. Bone manure is one of the 
best §x grapes. Apply it moderately if it be fine, but liber- 
ally in whole bones or large pieces, as it will decompose 
skiwly. The best manure is leaves and trimmings of vines, 
baried aroand the roots. The analysis will aid the cultivator. 

• NOTE. Wh«n Dr. 8. gnr* ns an aeeouat of thMe modei, hit leion* ware Teir floor* 
iahinf ; but ia anawar to racant inquiriaa, ba aajra that aome faiM from tha Beat of 
Mmmer. Tharefora wa praaant tha aub}act for trial only, hoping it will aid othaia Ui 
Mparimanta. Soma hare auccaadad lij eattiae off huoa with piaeaa of viat 8 or S 
iaeJMa loof , ioaartiaf aa aboTa, and acarftnf a httia at the anda. 
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Analysis of the Ash of the WUd Orape Vine. 



Potash 

Soda 

Ch|(>nne 

Sulphuric acid 

Phc^phate of lime 

Phosphate of peroxide iron • . • « 

Carbonic acia • 

Lime 

Magnesia . • . 

Silex 

Soluble silicia 

Coal and organic matter 



Wood. 


Bark. 


20.84 


1.77 


2.06 


0.27 


0.02 


040 


0.23 


trace. 


15.40 


5,04 


1.20 


5.04 


34.83 


32J22 


17.33 


39.32 


4.40 


0.80 


2.80 


14.00 




0.30 


2.20 


1.70 



101,31 



100,86 



PLAniira nt Vihetards and Ga&dhhs. Longworth, wfa» 
has 70 acres, in vineyards, planes in rows, 6 feet apart, wiUi 
the yioes 3 or 4 feet apart in the row. Dr. Flagg, of Gin* 
cinnati, in an able treatise on the grape, leoonunends 5 or 6 
W 24 or 3 feet. Plant good layers or one year, cat cuttiBgt 
of two years' growth, and they wiU generally bear sohm 
fruit the second year, and a good crop the third, in cam- 
mon garden oulture, vines are set near bonders, and in wUut 
convenient places, and generally from 5 to 10 feet apoA* 
The vineyards about Cincinnati generally yield about 150 
bushels to the acre, which make 400 gallons of wine. Some 
set the average 3rield of vines at 200 gaUons. 

CuLTivATioir UNDER GrLAss. In Cultivating foreign grapesy 
glass houses are indispeiusable, to prevent t£s efieeis of sod* 
den changes, by moderating the extr^nes of heat and cold, 
and producing an equilibrium similar to the equable temper- 
ature of Europe. Some foreign grapes require artifikiai 
heat, others ripen well in a cold house, that is a glass hovse 
without ftre heat. Most foreign grapes may be raised in N. 
England, under glass, by solar heat. Yet artificial heat is 
used for forcing these and other kinds, in order to bring 
them forward at a time when there is a scarcity of fruit. 

Some natives are improved by cultivation under gUun. 
By forwarding and retarding houses, which may be made by 
different apartments in the same building, fine grapes may 
be had every month in the year. 
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Mttkie a ^rape house aboat 2 feet high in finrnt, (a,) 15 ta 

16 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high at the back, (bj) and 
any desired length. Make 
a border of sandy loam, 
trenched 2 feet deiep, rich 
with compost, and other 
manures recommended 
for the grape. Let it ex- 
tend 6 or 8 feet inside, 
and 12 or 15 outside. If 
Qrmpery. vines are to be planted at 

the back wall, tlw border should extend the whole width of 
the house. If the location be moist, drain it, or elevate the 
border, so as to have a dry sub-soil. Plant the vines abcxLt 
1 foot fhHn the wall, and 3 or 4 feet apart, one under 
each rafter, for the spur S3rstem ; but for toe cane system, 
they should be 6 or 8 feet apart. To manage a glass house, 
ana more especiaUy a hot house, well, requires much skill 
and experience. Allen's work on this subject is excellent. 

TRAiNiifo. There are several systems of training, and 
▼arious modes without any regular system, by training the 
▼ines in any way, according to convenience, taste, or fancy. 
The spur system is most common in glass houses, and fan 
tnining in open culture. In any mode of culture, spurs, 
branches, or whole vines may be cut back, so as to have the 
advantages of the renewal system. Vines may be trained 
in any desirable direction, (even underground,) to buildings, 
trees, walls. &c., and then trained in the cane, spur, or fan 
form upon them. 

The Coney m Senewal Sffstem. The first season one branch 
If is trained up ; in the fall this is cut back 

ito 3 or 4 eyes, and the next season 
\ another is trained up, and the first is 
B\ extended ; both are then laid down and 
(trained horizontcdly, near the surface; 
/and from each a cane is trained up, 
\ (afO.) The next season these will bear 
unit, and two more canes, (6,6,) trained 
np to bear fruit the next season, when 
a^ a are cut out near the horizontal 
bnmch, leaving one ejre, and new shoots 
Th» Com Sjfttem. trained, and so on. Dr. W. C. Chandler, 
21* 
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of South NaAick, Ms., trains in this way, and he has senttu 
fine Isabellas an inch in diameter. Some train up the 
main rine perpendicularly on a building, to a convenient 
place, and then extend canes horizonialty, and reftew as 
ahove. The cane system gives excellent fruit, as it is al- 
ways on new wood : but the yield is generally largei^ by rour 
or fkn training. Tne canes sbould be as much as 2 feet 
apart. If the vine is strong, the horizontal branches may 
be extended, so as to have 8 or 10 canes. 

The Spur System is the training up 
of the main stem, and of spurs horizon- 
tally, cutting back the spurs, annual- 
ly, to 2, 3, or 4 eves of the new 
wood, according to the strength of the 
▼ine, and numbier of the spurs. 

When the spurs have extended too 
fiir, cut out a part, yearly, training up 
new ones, thus changing all the old 
wood to new ; and as the vines become 
old and unproductive, cut down part 
at a time, and train up Hew ones. 
This will combine the cane and spur 
method, and is an excellent S3rstem. 

The Fan, or Tree System, (page 55,) 
or other convenient mode?, are prac- 
tised in vineyards, and in common 
garden culture, or in training grapes 
in yards, by walls, trees, buildings, 
dec. In gardens or vineyards, a trel- 
lis may l^ formed by setting posts, or 
stakes 6 or 8 feet high, and nailing on 
narrow strips of boards, or stances 
alone are sufficient, if set 15 or 20 
inches apart. In vine3rards, . where 
the vines are about 3 or 4 feet apart, *** ^^^ Symem. 
sometimes only one stake is set to a vine, and the lateral or 
ofoUque branches are trained to the neighboring stakes. 

FRinnNa of grapes is not generally well understood. 
Some do not prune at all at the proper season ; they have a 
mass of vines and only a little mdt, and that poor. Anoth- 
er absurdity, which is often added, to the above, is cutting 
off the young shoots in summer, just above the fmit, and 
sometimes still worse, picking off the leaves to expose ^e 
frtiit to the sun. 
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Tfae MP aficmdB to the leares, and tbere mingles with 

matter, absorbed by the foliage, then it is digested, or elab- 
orated into food, which descends to nourish the plant. So 
essential are the leaves, that a blight on the foliage destroys 
the fruit, and a frequent repetition is death to the plant. 
The leaves, not the fruit, should be exposed to the sun. We 
urge this point, as thousands mistake, and grapes are gen* 
erally mismanaged. 

A3 pruning the vine young prevents the growth of the 
root, but little should be done for a year or two aAer it is set. 
In Nov., or early in Dec., all vines in open culture should be 
pruned liberally. If pruned in spring, before leaved out, 
they will bleed i they may bleed in spring if pruned in win- 
ter. In pruning raUier tender vines, leave more wood than 
is needed) as sorn^ may be killed, and finish pruning in 
spring tis sooa as the leaves are nearly developed, when the 
iUe of the vine may be seen* In summer allow a good 
growth, beyond the miit, and about midsummer, pinch off 
tke ends of the branches, to check them, and cut out feeble 
leteraLs, and branches on which there is no fruit ; then there 
win be much foliage to absorb matter, and prepare nutri* 
ment, and by cheeking the growth of wood, it will be aj^ro* 
priated to perfect the fruit. The two great errors are in neg« 
lecting to cut off useless wood in fall, and in depriving tA« 
plant of useful foliage by close pruning in summer. 

Foreign grapes are pruned severely, leaving 2 to 4 eyes of 
the past season's growth ; but with native vines, several £9et 
are left, nmch depending on the peculiar nature of the vine, 

giS ^ey vary much,) number of blanches, vigor of the plant, 
e soii, &c. Some will bear on a large extent of vine ; oth* 
ers need forcing hy close pruning, else the fruit will fall or 
fail. Summer pruning is not necessary, excepting to remove 
fieel^ branches, and laterals that bear no fruit ; but 
when there is sufficient growth beyond the fruit, check it, by 
nij^MUg off the top, and keeping it reduced, not allowing the 
vine to expend its resources in making wood that is reguded 
as useless, and cut off as soon as it is grown. 

In all cases, liberal pruning late in fall is necessary, fbr 
vines are limited at their roots ; and the shoots never bear but 
one year, the crop being wholly on the last year's growth, which 
shows the importance of constantly cuttmg bark, and mai^ 
mg new wood ; and those parts that grow late do not ripen. 
^ as to produce fruit. 
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Somei who grov gmpes imder ^ass, pinch off the miiii 
dkoots 2 or 3 eyes from the frait, and they would do the 
Mine in open culture ; but with vigoroas natives we prefer 
a larger growth, allowing fhe vines to ran till July, even if 
ther extend 6 or 8 feet, or more. 

The Tine, left to nature, sets more fhut than it can per- 
fiBct, so die Talae of the crop depends on jodidoos pnming. 

Reduction or Fkuit. Grapes generally overbear, idiicb 
is injuhoos to the vine, often producing exhaustion, and the 
fruit is fiur inferior when abundant. The best mode of reduc> 
tion is by close praning, so as to prevent much fruit from 
setting. If too much sets, thin it m season, that the juices 
of the vine ma^ not be wasted on what must be removed. 
Excessive beanng is injurious to all plants. 

BuiDiNo. Grape vines usually bleed profusely on being 
cut or injured, in the spring, before the leaves are developed 
which is injurious, as the sap is the life of the plant. In 
cose of accidental injury, wet a piece of bladder, and tie 
several thicknesses tight over the wound ; if the force of sap 
is great, this is hardly sufficient ; but sheet rndia-*rabber is 
effectual. Dr. C. T. Jackson, of this city, a distinguished 
chemist, whose experiments and investigations have thrown 
much heht on the subject of cultivation, cut off a grape 
vine, and applied a gkss tube tightly to the stump, and the 
sap rose 26 mches, and ran over, so great was the power of 
expulsion. Some suppose that bleeding is not injurious, or 
^t it may be beneficial ; but this wants conflnnati(Hi. 

MiLDKw is frequently very destractive to grapes, more 
espedally under glass, and in sheltered situations, where 
there is not a good circulation of air. Sulphur or lime 
has been used with success, and better where both are 
used together. The peculiar region of grapes is a region of 
sulphur. They flourish well on Mount Etna, where once 
flowed rivers of lava. 

Strew lime and sulphur on the soil and dig them in lightly. 
One may be sufficient. Plaster may be used, as it is a std- 
phate of*^ lime ; it contains both of these ingnsdients. Hie 
ibllowin| is used with success. Put half a pound of sul- 
phur and one peck of quicklime into a tight narrel. POur 
on boiling water, sufficient to slack the lime. Pour 3 gallons 
8«ft water on the top, stir well, and let it settle. In 24 hours 
take the clear water from the top, and put into a stone jar 
fbr uae. Add half a pint of it to 3 gallons of water, and 
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apply vtth a syiinge or otherwise, when the grapes are set- 
tmgf twice or thrice a week, for 2 or 3 weeks. It will not 
iikjure foliage or ihiit, and is a good manure. Covering the 
^ound, in oat-door culture, several inches deep with straw, 
sea-weed, or other litter, is one of the surest preventiTcs, 
as it guarda against the extremes of heat and cold, and 
against drought, and it greatly increases the crop. 
. Xhsscts. Hose bugs are often very injurious, devouring 
all the foliage, which checks the growth and destroys the 
croip, Thsy are difficult to kill, as a corrosive substance 
that will kUl them will also destroy the foliage and injure 
tender shoots. They must be attacked with offensive sub- 
stances that are harmless to trees. (Page 73.) Lime ash- 
es and plaster sprinkled on the vines wben the dew is on, 
is offensive to the rose bug, but not destructive, nor always 
effectual in driving th«m. The span worm is an insidioue 
enemy, Wing close to the stem of the leaf. Most easily de« 
stroyed by the fingers. The great green worm is oocasieii-* 
ally seen on the grape vine, but is easily destroyed, from its 
large size. The TkripSf or vine-fretter, and many other in- 
sects, infest the grape, which may be destroyed as recom- 
mended on page 73. 

P&Bssavura. Grapes are kept in good condition until win- 
ter or spring, by bemg packed in cotton-batting ; kiln-dried 
wheat bran is also ^)od ; so is perfecUy dry saw-dost, or 
cork-dust. Various other substances are good, but they 
should be perfectly dried by a strong heat. After being 
paelced, keep in a dry place, as cool as possible without 
ueezing. 

We have kept grapes several months in excellent condi- 
tion, by laying them into small baskets, on paper, 4 to 8 
quarts in each, covering them with paper, cotton, or a cloth, 
and hanging them up in a well aired, dry room. This is 
one of the best modes. 

Grapes are imported in fine condition, peeked in cork- 
dust, or ground cork. They may be kept long in stone jars, 
with or without cotton, or other suitable materials. Fit the 
cover close by paper around it, and then tie several layers 
of paper closely over the top, and keep cool. Cotton wad- 
ding IS better than batting, as it is glazed, and does not 
stick to the fruit, but it is dearer. 
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FoRSisN Grates, (Vitis vmiferM.) 

Nearly mU the grapes cultivated under glass in this coontij 
are fineigii, and no foreign grape holds a high rank for any 
other pnrJMwe, not even in our warm or hot ctimates. Our 
winters are too odd, our summers too hot. They soon de- 
cline. They have (ailed in the East, West, North, and South, 
after manv years' trial, and numerous and varied experi- 
ments, under the most skilful and persevering cultivators. 

Longworth made eiperiments on 10,000 imported vines, 
from (Cerent parts of Europe, some from the Jura mountains, 
the confines of the wine region. A few years since he 
remarked, "I advise all who are planting vineyards, to 
place no reUanoe on foreign grapes. I was 20 years at this, 
and spent some thousands of dollars to no purpose. I do 
not cultivate a sinffle foreign, grape in my vineyards." 
Kirtland says that toe hardiest foreign grapes do not sue 
ceed more than one or two years in the open air, while the 
vines are young, then the fruit mildews. 

Tet some foreign gn^ies occasionally succeed under 
favnrable circumstances. Sometimes we have fine speci- 
mens of Sweet-water, White Muscadine, and others, even in 
N. Engbmd. The first six kinds that follow are generally 
preferred for cultivating under glass, and they are arranged 
in order as preferred. Most of them ripen under glass 
without fire heat. 

1. Black Hambohgh, Purple Ham- A\ 
hurghj Victoria. Bunches veij large, _ JT^Vl 
and double-shouldered ; bernesvery ^^"^'^ ^^z W 
large, oval-roundish; skin rather 
thick, dark purple; flesh melting; 
juicy, with a rich, sugary, luscious 
flavor. Very productive, and gen- 
erally preferred to all others. Occa- 
sionally it endures the winter of N. 
England out doors ; but the ripening 
of the fruit in the open air is un- 
certain, even in the Middle States. «»«* Hamburgk. 

2. Black Prince, Alicant, Boston. Bunches large, long, 
somewhat shouldered ; berries large ; oval ; skin thick, black, 
with blue bloom ; flesh melting, juicy, with a sweet, excellent, 
high flavor. A strong grower and great bearer. Buist says 
that growers there prefer them to the Hamburg. More 
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burdy than the Hambnrgli, sometimes ripening finiit oat doon, 

in favorable seasons, in the Middle and Western States. 

3. Whitb Muscat of Alexandria. 
Bunches large, broad and shouldered ; 
berries large ^ oval j skin thick, reddish- 
black; Aesh firm, with a sweet, rich, 
peculiar, musky ilav<»; requires arti- 
ficial heat, and should be very ripe. 

4. Weite Frontionan, WTiite Con- 
gUnUia. Bunches medial, long, no 
shoulders ; berries medial ; round ; skin 
thin, waxy, white, with a fine bloom ; 
flesh tender, juicy, with a fine perfume, 
a^d rich, musky flavor. Hudy and 
piodnctive. 

5. Black Frontignaji, Purple Cwi-'^^*^ ^jJSS.'''^'*^ 
ftaatia. Bunches rather small, long 

and compact; berries medial; round; skin thin, black, 

with violet bloom ; flavor musky and ricJi. A good bearer. 

6. White Musoadutb, Boyal Muuor 
dme, White Chaulasy Golden Chaselas, 
Bunches large, long, and shouldered; 
hemes large medial ; round ; skin thin, 
Ipdden color in sun; flesh tender, melt- 
mg, with a rich, sugary, delicious flavor. 
A strong grower, and great bearer. Bu- 
1st has seen a vme, in a pot, with 29 
bunches of fruit. Quite hardy and adapt- WUte Muscadine. 
ed to the vinery or open culture. It ripens in the Middle 
sections of our country: it endures the cold of N. England, 
and we have occasionallv had well ripened fruit, in favorable 
locations, 12 or 15 days later than Sweet-water. 

7. Charae's HENLiifo. Bunches large ; berries medial ; 
round ; jet black ; flesh melting, of a sweet, spii^ flavor. A 
great bearer in pot or in the ground. Imported o years ago, 
by Buist. 

8. Dboah's SirpBXB. Bunches large, and well shouldered ; 
berries large ; round ; greenish-white ; flesh and flavor sim- 
ilar to Hambm^h. A strong grower. Imported 4 years 
since by Buist, which he thinks promises to be the finest 
white grape for size and bearing. 

9. Black Lombardy, Wesfi St. Peters. Bunches largey 
shouldered; berries large; roundish; reddish-black; flah 
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tt!0ltte|^y of ft nehy Bwoet flftTor. A ttnng fftowttt ilid CEk« 
cellent beuer. Bequim much fire-beat to pinfect it. 

10. White Swset-watsk, Earif WkiU Mtaca4me, White 
Muscadine of Lindleif, Bandies medial : benies BMitial } 
ronnd ; mmsparent^^ale-^reen ; flesh tenoer, watety, aw e ct , 
but little flavor. Often npens heie in open cokue. TiMr 
vines are protected by covering with eanb in the fim. Sept. 
1, in Midoie States -, last of Sept. here. 

11. BI.ACK Clustek. Bunches small; berries medial; 
roundish^ black; verr sweet and ]^easant. It is haviyy 
and flourishes well in the Middle and Western States, where 
it ripens in the latter part of Sept. 

IS. Eaklt Wkite Muscat. Bciist repres e nts diis as wfrr 
earlj, having well formed bunches, and berries round | W* 
lowish-white ; flesh very rich, juicy, spicy, and high-flat«na« 
A great bearer. Large bunches weigh 1^ lbs. 

Tbb Native (trafe, (VUit.) 

This f^rape abotinds in most all parts of the coontry. 
Some choice kinds, or seedlings fhxn native kinds, are me 
be6t we have for open culture. Among those well knovn^ 
the Isabella and Catawba rank the highest. They are both 
tolerably hardy, even in the North. As the former is 2 <» 3 
weeks ue earliest, it bears extension further North, aome< 
times ripening in Maine and N. Hampshire ; bnt from lateness 
and other causes it does not succeed well half the time ia 
this climate. These two kinds are fine for the Middle and 
Western States. In the Eastern section the Isabella is pre* 
ferred, and in the West the Catawba. Dr. Underbill, a dis- 
tingoished and successful vine-grower, at Croton Point, on 
the Hudson river, has a vineyaid of 20 acres, nearly all Isa. 
bellas, the rest Catawba. We have had grapes from his 
^neyard of groat excellence. H. W. S. Cleveland, Esq., of 
BorUngton, N. J., is going into the extensive cultnre of the 
Isabella. Buist says that he has given Isabella and Ham- 
burgh gr^es to Ins friends, and they have preferred the 
former. We suppose both were raised under glass. In the 
West the Catawba is c<msidered far preferable, being better 
finr the table, far better for wines, and requiring no sngmr ; 
and it is less liable to rot. Both of these are liable to rot 
at the South ; but when they mature they are very fine. 
When both tin well ripoied, the Catawba is qf the fineat 
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f^rotf bdAg more r'taaoa, but not quite so sw^ as the Isa* 

bella. 

Some aie making experiments on seedling grapes, and we 
shall hare something excellent and hardy by and b^, even 
for the North. We have a collection of 40 or 50 vmes, on 
thai, from Tarioas sections, all recommended as good, and 
some we know to be ^excellent, but we have not fully tested 
them. And we have raised, for experiment, 4 or 500 seedlings 
fhnn 20 or 30 different kinds. From all these, and future 
seedlings and collections, we hope to get a few excellent 
kinds, RUfiicient for a good assortment, adapted to ninth- 
em regions. 

1. Isabella. Bunches large, rather 
compact, shouldered. Berries large ; oval ; 
purplish black, with blue bloom ] skin 
thick ; flesh tender, with little pulp, juicy, 
sweet, and rich, with slight musky and aro- 
matic flavor. Ripens in N. England the 
last of Sept., and in Oct. In the Middle 
and Western States in Sept., and first of 
Oct. In this section it is the best grape 
well known, yet it fails more than half 
the time, and is always too late. It sel- 
dom ripens in Me., N. H., and Vt. It is igtu»Jia 
tolerably hardy, very vigorous, and a great Modeua, 
beai«r, sometimes yieldmg 10 bushels to a vine. Native 
of S. Carolina. 

2. Catawba. Bunches medial ; loose j 
shouldered ; berries large ; Voundish or 
slightly oval ; reddish-purple j with a pur- 
ple bloom ; thick skin ; flesh a Uttle pulpy, 
but juicv, sweet, with a rich, musky, aro- 
matic flavor. Ripens two weeks later 
than Isabella. The finest of all grapes for 
the table, and for wine in most parts of the 
Middle Region of the U. S., particularly Catawba. 

in the West, where it is cultivated very extensively. It is 
used almost exclusively in Ohio, for wine. The Catawba 
is tolerably hardy, very vigorous and productive. Native 
of Virginia, nearihe Catawba river. 

3. Diana. Fruit in bunch and berry much like its parent, 
the Catawba, but with less color. Berries round | juicy: 
rich, sweet, with musky aroma. Ripens about the time of 

22 
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Isabella. Hardy, vigoroas, and prodvetiye. We hB?rt |Mtop* 
a^ed it rapidly bv layers and cuttings. We saw on tM 
Ofriginal vine branches of 20 feet, stout growth, in one sea* 
son. Raised by Mrs. Diana Crehore, AMlton, Ms. 

4. ALEXJLNnER's, Cap€, SchufikiU MuscadeU. Bonches 
compact ; berries medial ; oval ; skin thick, black ; flesh 
firm, pulpy, juicy, sweet, musky. Late. Dr. Flagg says it 
is next to the Caitawba for wine. 

5. SmTBTLEFF's SsBDUiTa. Buuches large ; berries medial ( 
oval ; skin thick, lilac ; flesh of a sweet, rich flavor. Ripe 
early in Septv Raised by Dr. S. A. Shurtlefi; Brookline^ 
Ms., from foreign seed. Not yet fairly tested. 

6. Norton's Seedling, Norton^s Vitpma. Bunches long^ 
compact; berries small; round; skm thin, dark purple; 
flesh pulpy, with raUier harsh flavor. In the Middle Kegion 
of our country it is denounced as no better than wild grapes 
for the table. Weller says it is one of the flnest, in all resnects, 
for Uie table and for wine. By Dr. S. Norton, Richmooia, Va. 

7. Winnie. Resembles the Isabella. 
But the berries are round, and have a little 
less of the musky flavor than Isabella. 
Wm. B. Kingsbury, Esq., a very skilful 
fruit-grower, of Roxbury, Ms., has a very 
flourishing and productive Winnie grape, 
grafted into a wild vine. Origin, Albany, 
supposed. This is not the Winnie or Alex- 
ander of Downing. wxlj^ 

8. Haiifax Seedlins. Weller has this ^ 
grape from Weller's Halifax, which promises to' be inferiar 
to none, in every respect, for that chmate. Fruit like the 
Catawba, but sweeter, and the same size. 

9. WmTE ScuFPERNONa, Afnmcan Muscadine, Bunches 
quite small ; berries large ; round ; greenish-white ; fle^ 
sweet, musky flavor. It is a common wild vine of the 
South. Weller says it is the best grape for the South, is ex- 
cellent fbr the table and for wine. Mr. J. Noyes, of Natch- 
ez, says it does well there. It cannot be propagated by cut- 
tings, but by layers. The Black Scuppemong is about the 
same as the White. 

10. Clinton. Bunches medial ; berriesuroundish : black ; 
flesh sweet, and rather harsh flavor. Though inferior to 
Isabella, it is valued in the North from its being more hardy 
and earlier. Origin, Clinton, N. Y 
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11. Xlsuvbukgh. Bunches larse ; berries small ; round ; 
lilack } tender, and sweet. A good table grape. A moderate 
bearer. Hardy. Mach cnltiyated in Burlington, N. J. 

12. MissovKi. Bunches medial; berries smaJl; round; 
blackish; flesh tender, Tery sweet. Longwordi says it 
makes a fine wine, resembling Madeira, but it is less pro- 
duetire than Catawba. 

13. Lenoir, Herbbmont, Heriemonfs Matkiw. Buneh- 
es large: berries small ; round; purple; flesh sweet, excel- 
lent, weller says it often rots in the South. Longworth 
says it is a fine table grape, and makes excellent wine^ but 
it rots. Some think Lenoir and Herbemont are two lands, 
93Jke in fruit, but slightly difierent in wood. 

14. SBBDuiie ScHUTLEiLz. MvscADBix. Buuchcs and hep- 
lies small; round; dark purple; tender, sweet, pleasant flavor. 
Free from musk, acidity, or astringeney. lASt o[ Aug. 

15. Ohio, Longworth^ s Ohio. Bulges large ; berries small; 
exedlmit. Ripens with the Isabella. Too tender for the 
North. The Ohio Fruit Conv^ition says, of no yalue except 
to the amateur. Weller says it is of no peculiar excellence. 

16. Bland, Bland's Virginia. Bunches long and loose: 
berries small ; round ; pale-red ; flesh pleasant ; late, and 
too tender for the North or Northern Regions of the Middle 
States. Longworth says, a fine table grape, but a bad bear- 
er, and does not ripen well. 

17. LnmioTON wmTB. Large bunch and berry ; good 
quality ; hardy for the North. But little known. 

We have fine grapes from Col. L. Chase, Cornish, N. H., 
and have raised seedlings from them. Our vines do not 
bear yet, but we have hs^ the fruit from our worthy firiend, 
(whose laudable example we commend :) some kinds are 
excellent and eariy. We aro now brier on these, and we 
omit some other promising kinds, as they aro for trial and 
comparison. We hope to make a report, by a|id by, that 
will gladden the hecurts of northern cultivators. 

Strawberry y bunch and berry small; pleasant, sub-acid 
flavor. Coony the same, only sweet. Nixola^ medial bunch 
and berry ; vinous and excellent. All these last of Aug. 
and Sept. Early habeUaj large bunch and beny, moro 
sprightly, less sweet, and earlier than Isabella. SeedHng 
NizoUty medial bunch and berry ; pleasant sub-acid. Sept. 
1. Beaverdamj large bunch and berry; very muskv and 
pungent ; ripens with Isabella. This and Seedling Nizola 
food for wine. 
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THE QmNCE, (Cfdonia rndgarii.) 

i Tbe Qamce is a. native of Euiope. 

^ II it a small li«e or shrub, DBomllp 8 

^ to 10 fset high, with croc^sd Eteou, 

y/ and rambling brooches. The loaves 

grsen above, whitish unileinealh; ftov- 

^ en lar^i pink and while; (hs fruit, 

vhich IS on the shoots of the sams 

yea^B growth, is large, oraof^ aAai, 

p^ austere m its raw slate, with a peculiar, 

ptessant, high fra^anoe. Whan kMdad 

with n^ frait the quince tree is highly ornameniaL 

UsRi. This is one of the very best fruits Bar presnm, 
mannaladc, sauces, syrups, jellies, &c., eiiha aloEie or widi 
other fruiu. to ivbieh It imparts its Sue flavor. For this pur- 
pose it 19 used in larts, pies, pastry, and eauees. The liquid, 
aAer washiag the fruil with water, and standing tweDty-fbtir 
honn, makes a good wine with sugu*. Mediemally, the 
qtiioce ia cootiug and streninhemnf. The juice ie good 
against aausea. The ripe frait, ealen raw, is said lo be good 
for spitting o( blood, also for swollen spleen, the drop^, vti 
difficulty of tneathing. The stock is high^ v^aable foe 
dwarf pears. The Formgaj is said to be bait (c* this fnt- 
fose, but the App\e quince is equally thrifty. 

Soil, CcrLTtiM, PaoraoitioN, Tbaimiib. ke. The- quiaea 
wiU flourish in sail varying from clayey loam, or nxrisi, cool 
sitaations near Nreams and ponds, to dry, gravelly aipa. 
We have seen tbe finest ctopa on rather dfv, gravelly htlls. 
It is a false notian that the quince mast be ou we( land. 
The intenaediate space between wet and dry land, borderilw 
streams and ponds, is very favorable, bnt it does equally wS 
on good high land tillage. In the North, a warm setl and 
location are Decenary lo ripen the Pear and Fortagal varie- 
ties. Manure well, tising the same dressing as forotber fruk 
tiees, and give deep and thorough eullare, aliowing no w«eda 
or grass around them. Set the trees 8 or 10 feet apart, or 
Bearer for dwarfs, and shorten in, as in proning peaches. 

In most cases, qnioces will produce the same froca seed, 
bat they are inclined to sport a little ; hence a muHiplicity of 
forms, varying from the apple to the pear. Ruse from tho 
seed in this same way as apples, and pears. They mar be 
Tefj eaiily propagated by layers cr enttings, alsD by gnUMf 
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and badding. Trained as a tree, the qtiince is the neatest 
and most convenient in tillage ] but the bush form is the 
most natural, and when trained in this way, if a 'branch be 
destroyed by the borer, another will succeed in its place. In 
the bi^ mode, trimming is often necessary, else the fruit will 
be inferior to that from the tree form. 

The Middle and Western States seem to be the peculiar 
borne of the quince, but it flourishes well in this State ; and 
in wiurm soil and situations, the Apple quince may be extend- 
ed to the northern port of N. England, and in Upper Can- 
ada. The borer (page 86) is yeiy destructive to the quince, 
bat less so on moist land. 

Vaustibs. Some think there is only one kind, with mod- 
ifications ; others say that there are a gteat many ; both are 
in the extreme. There are four kinds only, used for cooking. 
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2. FAift or FKAm^fHATiDy Oihmg, 

Pfriform, Medial ; oblong, tapering 

to the stem, mach like a common pear $ 

fokien-y%Uow, or greenish; flesh firm, 

toogfa, &jf astringent, of a fine aromatic 

flavor and fragrance, highly valuable for 

cooking. Laaves oblong-ovate. Moderate 

bearer. Oct. 



3. Portugal. Large; oblong, largest 
in the middle; yellow; the flesh rather 
tender and not highly firagrant, resem- 
bling the Apple rather than the Pear- 
quince in these respects. The leaf 
long and broad. A shy bearer. 
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4. Musk. Small, or half the size of the other kinds ; 
roandish ; highlj scented. But little cokivated. Too small 
for market. 

OiNAMENTAL Vasietiis. Chinese (Pvtus stnensis) is a 
pretty shrub, of upright growth, oval, shining leares, and 
pink flowers. Fruit beautiful; large: long^val; smooth; 
greenish yellow j flesh firm, dry j makes a beautiful pink- 
colored preserve. Ripens late. Japan (Pyrus Japoniea) is 
a low shrub, with small, dark leaves, bright scarlet flowers. 
Fruit dark green, hard, unjdeasant, and usekss. Blush 
Japan has white flowers with a blush ; otherwise similar to 
the latter. 

THE APRICOT, (Prtmus Anunia,) 

The Apricot, with its early white blossoms, ^ossy foliage, 
and yellow ruddy fruit, is very ornamental as well as useful. 
The fruit resembles a peach eztemallv; the stone is like that 
of a plum, and the flesh o£ some kinds seems to be interme- 
diate between these two fruits. It is usually dryer than the 
peach, but Brown's Early, Newhall's Eaily, and some others, 
axe juic]r, and in quality are equal to an excellent peach. 
The Apricot is important from its earliness, coming m be- 
tween the main .crop of cherries and early apples, pears, 
peaches, and plums. The tree is small and spreaoing, re. 
sembling a plum tree, toleraUy hardy, but, as it blossoms 
earlier than other fruit trees, it is more liable to injury £rosn 
fix)st. It flourishes best in the Middle States. N. Eng^d 
is too far north for raising it to much extent. Some haidy 
kinds, and natives of New England, do prettj^ well in shel- 
tered locations. Generally, it is very uncertam. 

Vsfis. The apricot is excellent for the dessert, and, in 
moderation, very wholesome. It is also fine for preserves, 
pastries, marmalade, jellies, syrups, and for drying. 

FaopAaATioN. It is more productive on the plum, as this 
fits it for strong moist soils, where it blossoms later, and is 
less exposed to the curculio. It is more liable to fail on the 
peach. From valuable natural trees good kinds may gener- 
ally be raised from seed, that will be good and more nardy 
and duraUe. We have on trial the Grolden, said to be first 
rate, and it produces its like from seed. Kirtland whip grafts, 
early in spring, on wild plum stalks, with excellent success. 
He sets the saon with one bud above the ground. 



Soil, LoeAiioii, mxd Cultubs. Tlie best aoil is a deq^ 
licli, moist loom. It does best tnuDed as espaUeis. When. 
▼cry huniiiant, shorten in, as with the peach, for, like this, 
it produces its finit on the last year's shoots. loathe North, 
it sDOoeeds beat in cities, towns, and villages, which affixd 
some protection. Cultivate and manore as for the peack and 
phim. 

Vasbtiks. Brawn's Early and NewhaU's £a^ are su- 
perior, bot have not been weU tested. Moorpark is very 
good and hardy, and most cultivated here, and that is bitt 
very little. Dubois is hardy and prodnctive, but inferior in 
quali^. Large Early and Peach are excellent ; HemskirkB 
new, but very promising. For the North, IXibois, Bomaai 
Moorpark, and others for trial. 

1. BaowH's Eaklt. Very large ; short-oval ; yeUow, 
brig^ red cheek; flesh yellow, melting, juicy, rich, luscious 
flavor, and hi^ perfome. We describe finom memory. This 
is the largest, best, and one of the earliest of apricots. A 
very great grower, and promises to be productive. It is in 
Chelsea, Bis., and as we can find nothing like it in books or 
catalogues, we think it is original. 20 to 90 Juty. 

2. Nbwhall's Easlt. Medial ; shcMt-oval ; bright orange ; 
deep red cheek ; tender, melting, juicy, of rich, delicious 
flavor. First rate, dmgstone. July 25 to Aug. 5. By 
Faul Newhall, Lynn, Ms. 

3. Moorpark. Large ; roundish-oval ; yellow, ruddy 
cheek ; flesh bright orange, melting, juicy, of a rich flavor. 
Freestone. A smaU perforation through the stone. 1 to 15 
Aug. Origin, England. Slow growth; enormous bearer. 
Needs a strong, deep, rich soil, and sheltered locaticm in 
this climate. 

4. Dubois's Early Goldsh. Small ; roundish-ovBl ; PbI^ 
orange ; moderately juicy and sweet, good flavor, free- 
stone. 10 days earlier than Moorpark. Very productive, 
and generally free from cureulio. Fruit of original tree sold 
in New York, in 1846, for $90. By Mr. C. Dubois, FishkiU 
Landing, N. Y. From Horticulturist. We have this grow- 
ing, and it seems hardy. 

5. Large Early. Medial; rouhdish-ovate, deep suture} 
orange, bright red in the' sun ; rich, juicy, and excellent. 
Fre^ume. Xjast of July. Productive. 

6. Hemskirjeb. Large medial; roundish; bright orange, 
led in the sim ; tender, juicy, rich flavor. First rate. Stone 
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SBudl. Aug. 1. Vigorous,' great bearer. Oiigin, EngtauuL 
Bat little known in this country. 

7. FkACH. Very large ; roundish, with compressed sides ^ 
distinct suture ; yellow, with deep ixnokge and dark brown 
in the sun ; flesh deep yellow, juicy, rich, with & high, de^ 
BdoaB flavor. Perforation in the stone. Aug. 1. Origin, 
France. A very large, handsome, and excellent variety. 

8. Bbsoa. Small ; roundish •, deep orange, blush spots ia 
file sun ; juicy, of a rich, pleasant, vinous flavor. Fme for 
preserves. FreesUme. Foimer part of Aug. Vigorous and 
productive. Origin, Africa. 

9. BoHAV. Medial ; oblong ; pale yeUow, rarely red dots ; 
Unh rather dry. Hardy for the North. Aug. 1. 

THE STRAWBEBRY, (Fragaria.) 

The Strawberry is peculiar to the temperate regions of the 
eld and Hem world. In many parts of jthis country it growi 
vild on new lands, fui^hing large crops of the finest firuit. 
It is much cultivated near markets, and thoegh the euUuie 
18 greatly extending, the dnuaad keeps up the price. Gin* 
finnati ia the greatest strawberry mar&et in the world. The 
q^tantitV/in 1^7 was 6000 bushels. One grower, in 1846^ 
yickeiV^ bushels daily during the height. In this vicinity 
aome make it their chief business, and oaltivate several 



It is usually a good crop, sometimes hif^y profitable^ 
Tielding 9800 to the acre, but on an avenge $300 to $400. 
Mr. J. O. Wellington, West Cambridge, raised 3000 quart 
loxea en three quarters of an acre, and sold them at 37| 
cents per box. Mr. Job Sumner, of Roxbury, raised, of 
Ettly YirgiBift, at the rate of $1600 worth to the aeie, at 25 
eentsper box. 

Uses. It is one of the most delieVoBs and wholesome, and 
1(he earlijBSt of all fruits. It is excellent for the dessert. It 
aiakes a fine jam and jeUy ; and it is used for ices, preserves^ 
and various condiments. With the juice and sugar we have 
made the finest oi wine, excellent fw invalids. The juice 
iMtkee a cooling and refreshing drink. 

Soil and Manctb. The strawberry flourishes well en any 
good tillage, from rather moist to tolerably dry. Heavy land(s 
•re hard to work, and on ver^ dry soil, a drought may cause 
a foilure. Prefer a deep^ triable loaa. As there is mtw^ 
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labor and gieat prodvioe on a small space, it is good eoonomy 
to nse the best soil, and pat it in the finest omdition. Com* 
moB stable manure is good. Use also, if convenient, wood 
ashes, bone manure, plaster, salt, lime, 6cc. Ashes and bone 
manore are cheaper than all stable manure on dry lands. 

FmoFAaATioir. Where there is a fine fertile soil aroond 
plants, they propagate themsrives very rajndlj, by runners 
that take root, and send up new plants. In this way, a few 
plants, set in spring, will soon cover the ground. The Bed 
and White Busn Alpine have no runners, and are prqpagated 
by dividing the roots. 

CvLTuai. Prepare the land by liberal manuring, deep 
ploughing, and thorough pulverization ; and in the spring, 
as soon as the plants start, that strong ones may be selected, 
set out rows 4 feet apart, then the cuHivator may be run 
between them, and save much labor. If the plants are set 
earlv, and the land is in good tilth, and rauier moist, set 
Early Virginia and qther vigorous growers, 10 to 12 inches 
apart in the row ; and Hovey's Seedling and other moderate 
growers 7, 8, or 9 indhes, and the vines will run and cover 
Uke land, excepting a narrow path between the rows. If cir- 
cumstances are unfavorable, set closer, or every 4 feet set 
2 rows 18 inches apart. 

Some set in August and the first of September; it is 
often convenient aAer taking off earl^ crops ; and if it be 
wet, this season answers well; but if it be dry, only a few 
new plants will be produced. The surer way is to set 2 
rows as named above, or 3 rows a foot apart, to every 
4 feet, and set the plants a little nearer in the row than 
above ; then, if they do not form many new pLants, there will 
be old ones enough for a good crop. 

The first season, keep the lana well cultivated, and fine 
firom weeds, stirring the soil often. The next spring, thin 
the plants when too thick, destroy all weeds, and stir the 
soil, but not after the plants blossom. After hoeing, and 
before the plants have grown much, spread among them 
straw, sea-weed, pine skives or leaves, or other litter, to keep 
the berries free ftom grit and the land loose and moist. This 
will decay and form manure. A full crop may be expected. 

Soon after the crop is off, apply compost manure, then 
harrow until one third or one half the plants are torn up, if 
they are very thick. With a pronged hoe mix the manure 
witti the soil, if not done sufficiently with the harrow. • Some 
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omit apfdying manure till fall or spring, and work it iaio 
the soil in the spring. This is like the peasemt who crammed 
his turkey in order to fat it, and had just completed the oper- 
ation as his guests arrived who were to feast upon it. To 
get a good crop, manure and cultivate well the previous year, 
after the crop is off; then the plants will be strong and pro- 
ductive. The seamd spring, Uiin the plants if too thick, and 
apply litter, as before. 

Afler the second crop is off, plough in the vines, and set 
cabbages, or sow turnips, or other late crops. In this way, 
3 crops are' obtained from the land in 3 years. After 2 
crops of strawberries, the plants become too thick, and the 
land may be full of weeds and need renovation. Yet, by 
care in thinning, manuring, and thorough culture, be^ 
have been continued good 4 or 5 years. The harrow majc. 
be used to aid in this improvement. Some mow their plants 
in August, when it is not very dry ; others bum them over. 
They flourish well and produce Uurge berries when partially 
shaded, but they are not so sweet. 

Constant Culture on the same Land. Plant and man- 
age as usual until the first crop is off; then, or in a short 
time, turn under deeply all the plants, excepting a strip 
about 8 or 10 inches wide, between the paths, manuring the 
land well, and making it fine and mellow. The plants on 
this strip will send out ronners, and cover the kind with 
plants. In the fall or spring, turn in the narrow strip, and 
use it for a path, taking up a little of the soil and spreading 
it over the plants. This will protect the plants, both by the 
soil and by the depression, allowing the water to drain off. 
If it be dry in fall, and plenty of p&nts are not established, 
let the strips of old plants remain, and use the same paths 
again. 

In this mode, bury some manure with the plants, and apply 
compost, ashes, bone, or other mineral manures, on the sur- 
&ce, after turning in the plants, and work them into the 
surfhre soil. Some leave the paths nearly as wide as the 
beds, which gives alternate culture and rest to the land. By 
this mode, the land will bear a succession *of crops, as the 
principal production, the plants, is turned in for manure. 

Condition of the Flowers. In its wild state, the straw- 
berry has perfect flowers, like the apple, pear, &c. (Page 
75.]) But owing to high culture and new seedlings, many 
varieties now vary from this primeval form. Some are 
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mostly stumnate, and will in no case produce large crowf 
others are pistillate, and alone will yield but little, and toat 
imperfect, uniil ; bat with a perfect or stamiDate kind to fer- 
tilize them, they will yield larger crops than can be obtained 
even fiom perfect kinds. 

Strafpberry Blossoms, 




PterfecL Staminata. PisllDate. 

In the left figure, the centre (a) is a little cone similar to a 
small green strawberry, and is composed of pistils, and the 
little stems around it (b) represent the stamens, with anthers 
at top, which contain the fertilizing dust. In the middle 
figure, the centre is small, as the pistils are imperfect, while 
the stamens are fully developed. In the right figure, the 
pistils or centre organs are full and large, and no stamens 
are perceptible. The flower-leaves or petals are smaller than 
in the. other conditions. 

The strawberry is not wholly staminate or pistillate, like 
those plants that. were originally and are invariably only one 
or the other ; but the staminate kinds have rudiments of pis- 
tils, and the pistillate kinds have stamens imperfectly devel- 
oped. Hence partial crops on such. Cultivators are aware that 
plants produce their fruit on pistillate flowers, (page 75,) and 
that the pollen of the staminate is necessary to fertilize them. 

To Loogworth belongs the honor of first publishing to the 
world this anomalous condition of the strawberry, and the 
mode of turning it to good account ; and his system is now 
almost universally adopted. There will be living monu- 
ments to his memory, while the rains fall, the sun shines, 
and science equally genial beams on the human mind. 

Culture of Pistillate Plants. Some set every third 
row or bed of 4 feet wide with staminate or perfect kinds. 
Others think every fourth or fifth is sufficient, but this is not 
well settled. To prevent mixing, do not allow them to cross 
die path. If it is not intended to keep the kinds separate. 
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•et boA kittds ia the nme tow, pattiuf « stBDainate even £f« 

or Eiz EbU, and place tbem ihos ; (b, siBiniuaie ; p, piatil^ta ; j 
gpppppspppppspppppB 
pppspppppspppppsppp 

Great ^saccesB otteads this system, and it is no longer a 
problem, but an established (act. 

These two kinds should blossom about the same time ; and 
we would suggest whether the complajnt, thai Hovel's ts 
small in the last berries, is not owing, in pan, to imperfta 
feniiizatioB, from using siatninate kinds with it that bkis*om 
earlier, as is usually ibe case. 

Lonfworth says, that he has never seen a pislillaie plant 
(hat, by itself, wonld produce any^ifect fruii; that siaml- 
Bate jjanta, when partially productive, generally produce the 
oweeieK and flnesi fruji ; that the plant, be it siamioate or 
piMiUate, aever changes its chsmcter bf running, bntiyre- 
serves its primeval character. Oa iiua last pinnt, »ome 
whtera express a diSeient opiuion. 

TxKtstiiB. As the season of strawberries is sbon, a few 
Vinds are safficient. Until recently, Ihe Early Virginia, and 
Vood, Tor a later succession, were nearly all that were cnl- 
. tivated in N. England. Recently, Ilovey's Seedling is 
much cultivated as a later crop, and Early Vu'gima is used 
to fertilize it, and for an early crop also. The Wood ic 
Dearly abandoned. Experiments have been made on many 
o«hei8| none of which are much cultivated. A number of 
new seedlings are now on trial. 

Aroimd Cincinnati, the Hudsoti has been cultivated the 
mcBt, neit the Neck Pine, Ihe Early Virginia a little, and the 
Dnkeof Kent inasmallwav,as the earliest, Willey is pop- 
ular in some parts of the West. Iowa is used to fer- 
tilize the Had-son and Neck Pine. Many others are on trial. 

I. EiBi-y ViHsi.iiA, Large Early, or 
Larp Early Scarhi probably, BMh- 
er btge; rotmdish-obloni;, vaiying 
Id conical and ovale ; bright scarlet ; 
very juicy, excellent flavor, blending 
saccharine and sub-acid. June 12 to 
27. TMs is the best of all early straw- 
berries that are geDera.lly known in 
this section, beuig very vigarons, 
. har^, and a great bearer Recent- 
ly, Hovey's Seedlmg is ctritirated 
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BEtenaTdy ^ih h, li» & later ntcecasioii. We think it If 
Ibe Luge Eariy, (of nothing excels it alone, (page 362,Juid 
with d pisLillate, it serves els b. feriiliier also. Perfect. Our 
mgnvrng ta not from the largest size. 

2. Botit'i Sud- 
Lnco. Eiliemelf 
large j roundish- 
oral, inclining to 
conical^ deep,sliin- 
ing scarlet, seeds 
■if^tly imbedded ; 
flesh tlim, with a 
tich, sprigtitlr fla- 
TC9. June 20. and ^ 
into Jnty. Decid- ' 
edb pistillate, A 
prooigioas bearer, 
with a staloiDUe, 
Hardy and vi^ 
rons. Easy to pick 
and hull. One man 
picked, hulled, and 
arranged 100 quail 

boies in a day. _ , „ „, 

ne best straw- Bm,; SttdUng. 

berry generally koowQ in this section. Raised in 1833 by 
Messre. HoveVj of Boslon, in their garden at Cambridge. 

3. Ddks of Kent. Small ; roundish- conical ; scarlet ; good, 
neearhest kind, and valuable for this only. Flovers perfect. 

4. Boston Fini. Large ; roundish { deep red; juicy, of a 
sweet, ddicious flavor. A few days later than Early Vii^iuia. 
Nearly perfect. Under high culture and vines Ihm, a great 
bearer; otherwise it fails. Lately introduced, and cultivators 
give various accounts of it. A new seedliug by Messra.Horn. 

5. HunsoN. Very large ; flattish-conic^j darkled; rau- 
er acid, but brisk and fine-ftavored.; ripens in the middle 
Mason, with the Neck Fine. Hslillate, but a great bearer 
mth a staminate. This is the principal kind cultivated about 
CincinBad and Fhiladelphia ; m the former place more than 
■Jl others : being hardy, productive, and ezcellenl. This ii 
different from the Hudson of Boaion aud New York. 

6. WiLLBY is nearly the same as the Hudson. Very pto- 
ductiye, hardy. Elliott nnka it ajnong the very besL 
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7. HiiiisoN Bit, Hudum of New York and Bostim, £«» 

Statlet. Eather Wge; ovate, necked; dark shining red; 
fledl firm, of a brisk acid flavor, X-ate, 

G, Blici Fhince, ,fl/act Jflipfrio^. Luge ; roundish-ovate ; 
reddish-purplLsh-blafk ; tiesh firm, of a high and eicelleni 
Savor. Only a little known in this counirj ; productive, rig- 
orous and bardf. It rei^uires a strong soil, and a stami- 
nate kind with It. Ripens with Hovey'ii Seedling. Decidedlj* 
pistillate. Foreign. Eaton spaalcs &vorablv of it. 

9. Neck Fjni. Large ; with a slender neck ; pale, hri^I, 
red ; fies\i white, delicate, rather add, but fine flavor. Ki- 
pens in the middle season. A great bearer, with a siaminate. 
At Cincinnati, the neil in importance to (he Hudson, before 
Hovey's was introduced. Pistillaie. 

10. SwiMSTom's Seed- 
una. Large ; ovate-coHical ; 
light glossy scarlet ; flc^ih 
solid, IV very fine flavor. A ' 
vigonnu grower, moderate 
beam, being Etaminate. Be- ' 
gins to ripen rather early, and 
malores gradually, ifeauti- 
ftil. Foreign. 

11. JsmnY'sSuiiUMa. Ra. ' 
iher large ; varying Irom Aat- 
tish-ionnd to roundish-coni- 
calj darkredj flesh firm, and 
of the vei7 highest flavor. 
A good grower and beater. 
June SO to July 1. 

IS. UCTHYEN ClSTLE, MeTB- 

vm Scarlet, Warttn't Seed- 

litig, Eton. Very large ; roundish j dull scarlet: fiesli coarse, 
son, inferior. Ripe tatber early.' Pistillate. Few blossoms. 
Poor bearer. Foreign, 

13, Eeene's Seidloici. Teiy laige ; purplish scarlet : a 
rich, high flavor. It has a high reputation m England, but 
here Hovey's and others ate preferred. Staminala, inclin- 
ing to perfect, 

14. Koss's Phcehu, Very large ; irregular ccacomb- 



Ilipe the middle season. Staminate. 
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m ; early ; stamioate ; and viJiiable only 
(Tthus used about Cincinnati. 

16. Alfuie, Biuh ^xd Euaaiiig. imd Wood, are too small 
fcf proflt, and niay be tegaidKi as fancy kSnds. Thej last 
long, Bsd are of fine flavor. As the Bush Fine does not ran, 
it U oaed tor bordering, and is propagated by dividing the 
roocs. The Wood is late, long in use, of fine flavor, mach 
admired, but Hovey's is iijang its place. Perfect. 

17. BsmsB QcMH, Extremely large ; roundish ; scarlel ; 
fine, rich flavor. Rather early. But little known h«e. 
Bather lender. A< it is ataminale, it will not beat well in 
thiscoantrf. 

18. Stoddxhd's Bed Alfihi. Some cultivalots say it is 
the Old Alpine, others that it is new and valuable. 

19. Bichabii«on'9 Seedunss, Mr. J. Richardstm, Cam- 



Siekarditnis Early ripens Titb Early Virg;inia, and is larger. 
Camkridge resembles Hovey's, and ripens with it. RiekaTd- 
tim't Lou is very large ; flavor floe. June 20 to Jalv 10. 

ao.Bnu'sNEwPzHK. Large; 
ahon-conical ; li^t crimson ; 
sweet, rich, highly aromatic:, 
Doviung says, " One of the 3 
or 4 best sorts," Barry says, " It 
has no superior." Ripens with 
Hovey's Seedling. Not yet test- 
ed in this region. Hardy, vig- 
orous, and in\)ductire. Pistil- 
late. Originated by J. Burr, 
Colnmbtu, 0, 

21. Mdlberrt. Large ; 
ronnd ; very dark red ; jmcy, 
of a fine, high flavor, 

32. PbOUTIC HltTTBOIS. 

Large : conical; Ught purple, H«rr'. W™ Pint, 

blackish in the sun ; sweet, rich, rather mosky flavo:, tin- 
pleasant to some. Ripe rather eariy. Nearly perfect, inclin- 
mg to staminate. Pretty good bearer. This is a distmct 
species, and will not mii with others, 

23. Fat's Seedlibs. Very large ; roundish-conical ; deep 
red ; juicy, very pleasant. June 20 to Mj; 5. New and 
but little known. By Mr, Isaac Fay, Cambridge, 
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24. Hyatt's 0BfTFORD Fins. Yery large ; wedge Ibrm ; 
bright scarlet ; flesh furm, with excellent flaTor. Ripens the 
middle season. Staminate. 

25. Profuse Scablet. A seedling from the Large Early 
Scarlet, by Wm. B. Prince, and it resembles the parent ; bat 
being pistillate, it is a greater bearer. Ripens with the Black 
Prince. 

26. Dqndbs. Rather large; roandish; scarlet; rich high 
flavor^ rather acid. Hardy, productive, late. 

THE CURRANT, (Eibes ruhrum.) 

The Currant is a small shrub, remarkably hardy and pn^ 
ductive, a native of the north of Europe. We have a few 
native useless kinds. 

Uses. The currant is acid, but juicy, and of a fine flavor. 
It is highly acceptable in the hot season in which it appears. 
Green or ripe, it is good for tarts and for sauce. It is used 
for jellies, and for condiments to many dishes, and is substi-* 
tuted for lemons in making a pleasant, cooling drink. An 
excellent wine is made from the juice, by adding 2 parts of 
water and 3 lbs. of sugar to the gallon ; but the better wav 
is to make a strong syrup, by adding to the juice from eada 
quart of currants a pound of sugar, straining and bottling, 
or putting into casks, and corking as tight as it will bear, 
and setting in a cool place in the cellar to prevent rapid fer- 
mentation. A little water may be added to the pomace, so 
as to make a quart bottle to each quart of currants and 
pound of sugar. We have kept this syrup one or two years, 
with nothing added, and it is always sweet and fine, and a 
far better medicine than imported wines, all of which con- 
tain alcohol, besides what is developed in the fermentation 
of the juice. 

A jam from black currants is used for sore throat. The 
currant will hang long on the bush, after ripe, if well shaded 
with leaves, and especially if covered with mats, cloths, &c. 
To keep the fruit, pick it when fully grown, di^ from rain 
or dew, put into glass bottles, cork and seal tig^t, cover par* 
tiaUy in sand or earth, in the cellar. 

Son., PRorA(}ATioN, CuLTUHE, ^c. The currant flourishes 

on almost every soil, from cold and wet to light and dry: but 

a strong, tolerably moist, rich, deep loam is the best. Eariy 

in spring set cuttings in a good soil ; they will be sure to 

23* 
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grow, sad in two yeen be lurgt enoagh to jdaiil out. Or 
propagate by offsets, which, if set i£ the faJl, will yield a 
tolerable crop the first year. One eijp^hth of an acre, thus 
801, prodneed 500 quart boxes the Sisi season. Set the 
bttshes in rowt 6 feet apart, and 4 feet apart in tlie rows. 

Many writers recommend training t\!s cuirani as trees 2 
but when thus trained, they soon become stinted and covered 
with roBS, and fail. But train as bushes, and cut-out the old 
wood, and encourage a firesh growth, and they will long ec«i- 
tinue to yield abundant crops of fine fruit. We have tried 
both ways, and proTed these facts. 

The currant bears sparingly on the last year's growth, and 
mostly on two years' old wood. After the fruit is off, cut 
away at the ground the three years' old wood, especially all 
rossy or stinted stems, leaving the present and last years 
wood. Remove feeble shoots, and, if thick, some of the 
present season's growth on the outside, to bring the bearing 
wood for next year outward. This will give greater growth 
and strength to the succeeding wood. Clip off 4, 5, 6 or d 
inches of last year's growth, according to its height: this 
will cause a growth of spurs for an abundant crap. A lib- 
eral dressing should be applied and worked in around the 
bushes. If this be neglected in summer, attend to it in the 
fall or early in the spring ; but the crop will be less for so 
late culture, the same as with the strawberry, (page 265.^ 

Insbots. The currant-bush borer is produced from a blue- 
black moth, which appears about the middle of June, and 
lays eggs singly near the buds, which hatch, and the young 
borer enters the stem to the pith, which it devours, forming 
a burrow 4 or 5 inches in lengUi. destroying the bush. A 
remedy is difficult. Cut off and bum all affected, stems. 
Apply to the bushes, before the season of the moths, lye or 
potash water, sulphur, tobacco, or oth^ offensive matters. 
Smoking the bushes may be beneficial. For various insects 
on the foliage, apply whale oil soap. 

VAKnsTiEs. But little attention has been paid to raising 
eorrants from seed. Yet a few superior kinds have been 
produced, which encourages further experiments. The small 
currant is well known, as it is cultivated all over the coun- 
tiy, but it is becoming measurably supplanted by larger 
kinds. 

1. Red Butch, Large Red DuUh, Much larger than oom- 
nuMi red, and less acid ; large clusters. 
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2. WaiTt DvTOB, Iftm 
White Dutch. Lai^ ; yel- 
towish-white, transporeDi i 
much les3 selcf Uitui red 
conanls. Perfectly hardy, 
even " awsf Dowtt East.'' 

3. CHAJcrian. Lan!^; 
of a pale pink coIm*, be- 
tween the red sad while. 

4. EnaHT's Exei.t Red. 
A week or ten ds^ eaiUer 
thAn other varieties. 

5. Ekioht's Siteet Red. 
Not perfectly Eweel, but 
companuiTely so, being less 
acid than the White Dutch. 

6. MlT's VlCTORIl. A 

new variety Trom England. 
We have bad bunches orer 
Ave inches long. The ber- 
ries are very large, bright 
red, excellent flavor, and 
hane kmg on the bush in 
perfection. Foliage thick, 
deep green. Of great ei- 
ceUence. 

7. CJhieht. Very lai^, 
henc« its name ; round ; 
crimson ; agreeable flavor. 
Of a beautimi appearance. 
The bush is vigorous. Poor 
bearer, not worth cultivat- 
ing. Keccnlly introduced 
fr^ 'taly, via France, 

8. Blioi Naples. The 
largest and best of all black 
currants. The frnit is rath- 
er late. Good bearer. It 
will not endure a southern 
climate, 

9. CoxHDN Black, In- 
ferior to the above, 

10. Obvihbhtal Kisdi. 
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Mis$oun Currant f from the Rocky Moontains, is admired fo 
its fragrant yellow blossoms ; and the Red Flowering Cut" 
rant, from the western part of America, bears beautifril 
dusters of large crimson flowere. But it is too tender fat 
the North. 

THE GOOSEBEB&Y, (Grassvlacui.) 

The Gooseberry mosdy cultivated in this country is a 
native of the north of Europe, and has been greatly im^ 
proved bv cultivation, and thousands of varieties produced 
tram seed. It is raised largely in the cool, moist cUmate of 
England, but in our hot, dry summers it often fails, even in 
the Northern States. It is still more uncertain in the Middle 
States, and it almost totally fails in the South. It is subject 
to mildew or blight. In Canada, and other mnrthem regions, 
it succeeds better. We have several native varieties. They 
are quite common in our swamps, and are often found on 
high lands. These, though small, are of excellent qualitv, 
and from them, by seed and cultivation, we can get valualMe 
kinds. 

Uses. In the green state the fruit is excellent for pies, 
tarts, sauces, pndmngs, &c., and it is early in use. Some 
of the most palatable kinds are very acceptable as a dessert. 
They make nne preserves. 

Soil and Manaoement. As the gooseberry in this dimata 
suffers from heat and drought, the soil should be a deep, 
moist loam, well manured and cultivated. Trenching, sub- 
soiling, or trench ploughing, is an advantage, as it supplies 
moisture in a dry time. A cool location is preferable. The 
north side of a paling fence is a good situation. In addition 
to compost manure, soot is excellent, and so is a little salt. 

New varieties are raised from seed, and desirable kinds 
are propagated by layers, cuttings, and offsets. Select 
thrift^ shoots of the previous vear, and plant them in a 
moist, rich, and partiafly shaded soil, early in fall, or earlv 
in spring. If vou would train them as trees, cut out all 
buds that would go below the surface, to prevent suckers ; 
but, like the currant, the gooseberry succeeds best when 
trained as bushes, as It affords the advantage of cutting out 
the old wood, and training up new, thus renewing the plant, 
and rendering it more durable and productive. Those who 
train as trees, show the impropriety of their own systemi 
by stating that they are short-lived, as to Iheir utility. 
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■at peiratuientlT. Fmne liberally as soon as the crop ii> off, 
>r in fill) or eaily s^ing, — the sooner the better ; removing 
th« old wood, and uiinning' oat the poorest branches, when 
th«y ue Ihidc, ao as to admit air and li^ht. Clip off the tops. 
On good management [be i^uality and size of the fruit^ieat. 
It depend. In It^tiing as trees, allow no suckers, SHess 
(ne tree is declinintc, and a rigorous su<^ke^ is trained to take 
lis place. In June it may be necessary to pinch off vigorous 
sImkm, to give tnore aatnmetil to tlie Ernit, and thin tte froit 
when loo ajrandaul. 

To preveni mildev and produce good crops, select a cod 
seal and airy siroation. Cultivate well and deeply ; pnihe 
well. Lay salt hay, sea-weed, or other litter, with one or 
two quarts of tat salt to a square rod, around the bushes. 
XJme and salpbur, incorporaied into the snrTace soil, are good 
against mildew. When by a white-washed fence or wall, 
they are aoi so liable to naildew. Wood ashes, sifted on 
when the leaves are just out, and once or twice after, is also 
gocd against the mildew. Spent tan around the bu^es is 
8ud to prevent the effect* of gooseberry caterjnllars, that are 
sometimes destructive. 

VimnTna are numerone — almost endless, few tatly of 
which are worthy the anenlion of American cnltivators. 
The fidlowing are Ihe best, arranged in order of preference. 

1. HouDBTon's SiEDUira. 
Boiher small ; oval ; skin 
thin J reddish brown ; flesh 
very fine, tender, sweet and 
SQperior, particularly for the 
dessert, A prodigious gtow- 
er and great bearer. We set 
small layen, and the next i 
year, all the shoots were cov. I 
eredwith fruit. Hard;f; lhe.| 
only kind &ee from mildew. 
Habits like Crown Bob. The 
best Mnd for general cdtote. 

(Wgin, Lynn, Ms., by Abel '■■^g'^'m-t ««««(. 

Houghton, and doubtless from onr native kind 

2. Red Wikbinston. Bather large; roundish oblong; 
hairy ; first quality, rather late j drooping branches. Han|p 
en lotig, without crackii^, and improres in flavor. 
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3. CiowH Bob, MtUmg$ 
Crnca Bob. Lar^ ; rooiid' 
iih-oral ; red ; haiiy ; fiiBI 
qntdity : spreading brandies. 

4. WmTEsmTB, WtKd- 
warSt WhitaniA. Large; 
roandiih-oblaog ; white \ 
downy ; first quality i erect 
bruicQcs. 

5. RoAStno Lion, J'lirTotv'i 
Boanng Lian. Eziremely 
lu^ ; obkiDg ; Ted I smoolli; 
fine OnTor ; hangs long ; 
drooping branches. 

fl. Fauuisok'i Lattibl. 
Ii&rge ) gborale ; green ; 
dmmy; fliat qoalUy; erect 
bTBncneH. 

7. OsEivW^LBtn. Medial; 

obovate; green; smooth; fiisl 
quality; Epreoding branches. 

S, KEEifE'sSEEDLinii). Hediid; 
oblong ; red ; hairy ; first quali- 
ty : early ; drooping branches. 

9. Easlt Scif SUB. Medial; 
roundish ; yellow; hairy j fiist 

Snality ; veij early ; erect 
ranches. 

10. Bid CsiMTAOirB. Small ; 
roandish-oblong ; hwry; rich 
flavor ; erect branches. 

11. Yellow OsiMttasa. 
Small; roundish; b^ry; first 
quality ; Upright brandies. 

13. VENUS. Medial : oborate ; while ; hairy ; finest fla 
Tor ; hangs on long; erect branches. 

THE BASPBEERY AND BLACKBEBBT. 

Tbe Rasfbeeht (Rabut tiieui) 
la a small, low shrub, a native of Enropa and America, 
of ra[ad growth and easy culture. 
Uei3. The ftuit is very highly esteemed, being of ■ 
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feteasant sab-acid flavor, and very refreshing; cooling, and 
nealtbfnl; coining in daring the hot season, immediately aAer 
ihc strawberry. It commands a high price in market, gen- 
erally retailing in BostcHi at 30 cents per qaart. It is osed 
for sauces, jellies, Jams, jneserves, tarts, and ices. Wine and 
synip are made of the juice, the same as from the currant ; 
it also makes a refreshing dnnk. 

Son., pRopAaATioir, C^ture, &c. It flourishes on soils 
varying from moist to dry: but the best is a rich, deep, 
rather moist, sandy loam. It will pay well for hberal ma> 
nunng, and high cuKure. Allow no grass or weeds among 
the bushes. Propagate by ofisets, containing 2 or 3 canes, 
or sprouts, if convenient, and set diem 5 feet between rows, 
and 3 or 4 feet between hiUs, which will allow of conven- 
ient culture. OThe American Bhick and White, and Ohio 
Everbearing, may be propagated by layering the reversed 
branches. 

The raspberry bears on new growth, on last year's canes. 
Soon after the crop is off, cut away at the ground all the old 
stems, and the feeble young ones, leaving 5 or 6 of the best 
new canes ; and manure and work it into the soil. Better 
do this as soon as the crop is off, as it gives strength and 
firmness to the young shoots j but it may be done in fall of 
early spring. 

Cut off 6 or 12 inches of the yoans; shoots. In fall lay 
down the canes, bendin|[ them over a heap of earth around 
the root, to prevent their breaking, and cover them about 
3 inches deep in soil, or with sea^weed, evergreen boug^, 
&c. In spring take them up and tie them to a stake, 
aUowing them to spread at top. It flourishes far better, es- 
pecially in dry soU, if the groond be covered a lew inches 
deep with salt hay, sea-Ti^ed, or other litter. Late fhiit 
may be had by cutting the canes down near the ground, or 
by catting off the new growth soon after it has started. A 
good crop will give a quart to eacHVli. or more. 

Varieties. Most of out choice Idnds are foreicn j but of 
late, some native seedlings have been introduced, claiming 
peculiar merit. The^fovetgn need protection in winter, par- 
ticidarly in the North. The new natives have not been well 
tested in cold regions. American Black, White and Red, 
and the Ohio Everbearing, are perfectly hardy, and need no 
protecdoo. Pranconia is tolerably hardy, but needs to be 
covered in the North. 
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Franconia is best for the maricet, Red Antwerp next, Ohio 
for a later succession ; American Black is also excellent, .ana 
the best of all for cooking. Fastolff is new, (Buist says old, 
under a new name,) and fine Ibr the private garden, but the 
froit is too tender for transponation. Dr. Bhnkle's new 
kinds are promising. 

1. Red Antwerp, New Red AnU 
ftetfi True Red Antwerp. Large; 
corneal ; dull red ; flesh firm, rich, 
juicy, with a fine, sweet, high fla- 
vor. July 15 to 30. Canes tolera- 
blv strong, pale brown ; leaves large. 
There is a small Red Antwerp cul- 
tivated in this country, much infe- 
rior to the New or True. 

2. Yellow Antwerp, White Ant- 
werp. Large ; nearly conical ; pale 
yellow; sweet and fine flavor. Canes 
stout, vigorous, yellow, with many 
spines. Bears long in succession. 
2d week in July. 

3. Franconia. Very large ; obtuse 
conical ; bright purplish red ; flesh firm, 
of a rich, brisk, acid flavor, more tart 
than Bed Antwerp; superior for pre- 
serves. July 25 to Aug. 10. Adapted 
to northern culture, being more hardy 
than most foreign kinds. Canes strong, 
spreading) brownish, with few stout 
spines ; leaves long, narrow, deep green. 

4. Ohio EvERBEAiiiNa. Oliiu. Like 
the American Black in every respect, 
excepting it bears largely late in the 
season, even to Oct and Nov., where 
the season is long enough. Valuable 
to keep up a long succession. 

5. American Black, Black Raspberry, Thimbleberry. This 
variety is well known. It grows spoaleneously on new and 
old lands, in cold, rich, wet soils ; and on warm, dry, poor 
situations. It improves by cultivation. Very vigoiooS) 
hardy, and productive, and the fruit is excellent, particularly 
for tarts, pies, and other cuUnary purposes. It is small; 
rather flat or semi-globular ; dark purple or black ^ rathcf 
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wM, brn of & brisk, pleasant flmff. Bipens lather late, 
Ud i« kmg in snccession. 

6. Akirican White is Uke the sbore, eiceptinf in 
Wtiiek is a. whitiah yellow, and the bushea i 

7. Fastolft. Very large; oval- 
conical j brisht pulplish red; ten- 
der, Tery nch and high flavor ; 
same time as Red Antwerp ; con- 
tinues ]orig in succession. Canes 
Stoat, npri^t, and branching, -with 
stroag ^ines. 

a. Cdsnnm. La^; fine flavor; 
y productira. June 12 in Phil- 
_ JtAia, vbere it was originated by 
Dr. W.S.Srinkle.vho describes u 
in the HorticnltniiBt, and names it 
in honcir of /, P. Gushing, Esq., Wa- 
wrtotni, Ms,, adistingujshedpatron 
of aghcnltore and horticulture. rmour. 

9. OuHSK. Very large: deep 

crimsoa ; excellent ^vor. July. By the same. 

10. Col. Wildkb. Size of Faatolff, roandish ; crwim-col- 
ored ) flavor fine. Tigorous, and promises to be baidy. By 
the saioe, in Horticiiltarist. . Named in bottor of the late 
President of Mass. Hot. Sociely, 

11. TioToati. A new English ever-bearing variety of 
high prelensioQs. Not fatly tested in this countiy. 

12. NoTTmeOAH Scakui. iHedial ; obtUM-conical ; red; 
of the flnest flavor. Bears «<etl. 

13. Americix Rsd, Common Btd. Medial; roundish; 
rod; pleasant, rather add flavor. Earlier than moat foreign 
Idnds. Very common oT natoral gtijrth. ^ferred for im- 
paniDg flavor to liquors. 

Tvi Bucehut. 

The Btaehbeny, of several species, i 

— ntry,and grows spontaneously, rmyiud 

raperior finit on new lands. When 

re spirited and of richer flavor than the raspberry. We 

have seen this frait sold at SI a quart, ithat was not a whit 

better {though fine) Ihan we have picked fa quan withCFUt 

morii^ itom our steps) on new lands in Maine, of which 
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our engraving is a true tjrpe. We have measaied bnalMft 
of one year's growth 10 reet high. We did not dream^ in. 
oar boyhood, when tearing our legs among thousands of 
brambles, of ever seeing this fruit cultivated^ and sdd at 
enormous prices. 

The hlackberrv ripens long in succession, coming in im- 
mediately after the raspbeny. Owing to its great ezceUaiiee, 
bees, wasps, flies, &c., claim a large share. Some blaekber* 
ries are whiter but they are as great an anomaly as a whiu 
blackbird, or white crmoj which is seldom se^i. 

Uses. This fruit, in perfecticm, is not excelled by any 
that the wide world produces. It is delicious for the desswt. 
It is excellent for tans, jnes, paddings, cakes, and various 
other purposes. With milk, it makes an excellent dish. The 
juice makes superior wine and excellent vinegar for the table. 
We now have a few gallons of vinegar of the most beoatifid 
color, retaining the peculiar blackberry flavor. 

Soil, Propaoation, and Culture. The blackberry grows 
freely in a warm, tolerably dry or radier moist, deep, rich 
soil. It abounds among stones^ old logs, fences, and natural 
hedges. Keep the land rich anid mellow. Besides other ma- 
nures, use ashes, leaves, and vegetable mould. It is pn^pa- 
gated \sj seeds, and by oflsets at the 
roots. Train up new wood, and cut away 
the old, to keep the bushes vigorous and 
productive. 

1. High Bush, (^Rubus viUosus.) Fruit 
large ; long-ovate ; shining black ; very 
tender, juicy, of a sweet, rich, spirited, 
aromatic flavor, resembling the orange. 
Growth straight and upright, then the 
tops become recumbent. Wliite blos- 
soms. Downing's account of this fruit 
does not come up to the valuable wild 
variety in Maine. 

2. Low Bush, (Ruhm canadensis.) 
Small ; roundish or irregular j black or 
reddish-black ; rather tart, but brisk, 
pleasant flavor. BighBtuk, 
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THE CEANBEBBY, (Oxfcoata mecrocarfai.) 

A gnU deal has 
beea whttsn on Ihe 
culcivtuian of the 
cnmbenjr, and most- 
Ij wiibout Bystem 
or science, and if 
written Croih pmc- 
tice, it is from fev 
sod limited experi- 
ments. The cran- 
berry grows wild in 
marshes, meadown, 
and around the ponds 
in N. Eogland, and 



heen found grow- 
ing spoDtaneouElr 
on high land, whicA 
baa led to varions 
experiments with this plant en commtm tillage, where it 
yields mperior trnit, of extra size, and ia more exempt from 
atnt, so aestnictive on low hinds, where the thermometer, OB ^ 
a Mill night, is 6 or 7 degrees lower than on high land. ^ 

Usu. As this Ihiit becomes better known, and the qttan- 
tity increases, the demand increases also. So little was it 
IcBom Borne years ago, that when a gentleman of Boston 
sent to a distant friend a barrel of cranberries, he acknowl- 
edged the receipt, but was sorry that the fruit had spoiled by 
mns^ on the way. This is one of the finest of all fruilk 
for BBuccs and tarts, it is also good for jellies, ice. ; it makes 
a cDoding diink rery usefdl in fevers and inflammatory com- 
pteinti, Sy partially drying, it may be kept through the 
winter, li is also kept in good condition a long tune in 
water ; and in this way it is exported to distant ports of the 

CiTLTUu OM Wbt Luids. Nearly alt the cianberries of 
IS prodndion are fbond on knr, wet lands, thai an 
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flooded a part of the season. Maay and Tarioos experi- 
ments have been made to improve the natonl cranberry 
meadows. The most successful management is by applying 
sand as a dressing, and that from the sea-shore is best. And 
it may be inferrMl that salt is useful, from the eimnberry 
growing on salt marshes, which we have noticed in several 
instances in Maine. One writer on this subject says -that 
the cranberry grows well in sand and water. Prepare a bog 
meadow for cranberries by ploughing, if convemeilt, and 
appljring about two inches or sand to the surface, aod aet 
the vines in small sods, in rows 2 feet apart, and 1^ to 15 
inches in the rows, and they will soon spread over the laa^ 
and yield a full crop. 

It has often been remarked that the vines will oust the 
grass and weeds ; bat Lieut. Gov. Reed informed us that he 
planted the cranberry on wet land, and for a few veara H 
had been expensive keeping down th» weeds and grass. 
They must be kept down the first year, at least. 

We have observed around a mill-pond very fine cranber- 
ries, on as dry, as poor, and porous a soil as we ever saw ; 
bat a friend remarked that, if planted, they woald not flour- 
ish any higher up the banks than the water flowed in winter. 
Cranberries on wet lands are greatly improved by flooding ; 
and sometimes the flooding is continued till late in sprmg, 
say the first of May or later, in order to retard blossoming, 
lest the bk)ssoms should be killed by frost. As firosts are 
very destructive, some have meadows so planned that they 
can be flooded when a cold night is at hand. 

PtTLTURB ON HioH Land. Much may doubtless be done 
to advantage on high land. We have seen the cranberry 
starting spontaneously on very hard, tolerably moist grass 
upland, and spreading rapidly, yielding good fruit. We saw 
fine cranberries of natural growth in a field, close by which 
the owner was reaping a good crop of barley. We exam* 
ined the soil, and it was dry and sandy, with a layer of 
shallow vegetable mould at the surface ; yet apparently wel 
in spring, from its level simation. Where a gravelly kaoU 
had been reduced, for a road, we saw excellent cranberries^ 
of spontaneous production, on dry, hard, and poor soil. On 
another spot, we saw fine fruit by the roadade, oa a very 
poor, dry, hard soil. 

With these cases of good craps under every disadvantage, 
it would be surprising if cianberries should not grow trott 
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on high land, under good enltnrB. Fowler thinlts Ihey wtU 
Dot endure (he he«t or sammer, nor cold of winter, on diy 
land. Re mannres with peal or mad, in winter pnMecis 
^HDts and fhiil with e v er gi ee n a, and has fine crops. 

In Ted»ng on high land, it woidd be well to select rttthcr 
toaist tillage, and nse peat and mack for msniire, which it 
Aeil natural soil, we think that a black, moist, sandy 
loam wonld be best. It would be well to make experiments 
in the line of !!alt, and other manure. Those'plajiis that 
nilnral^ grow on high land, would, doubtlois, be bolter for 
diis pnrpose. 

Natoral meadows yield 1 to 200 bushels to the acre — 100 
is most common. By cultivation, in some instanres, the 
jridd has been at the rate of 2 to 300. With a.iake, a hand 
will ^erally gather 15 lo 20 bushels in a daj . Mom 
experience is necessary to show a profit by high land ctUtore, 
and the most succes^ mode | bIso the best mode of im- 
pairing low lands. By setting thick, in transplanting, 
a good zrtip will be obtamed sooner; and vines tiansplant- 
fld with sods wis be the mresl. 

THE FIG, (Fiaaearica.) 

The fig is a low, spreading tree, a 
native of the warm regions of Aaa. 
It is too lender for Ihe cold winters of 
the North, yet if it be kept in a warm 
room or cellar during winter, our sum- f 
mers are sufficiently long and warm 
to produce exeellenl fruit in the open 
air. In the Middle States the tree 
needs ia-door protection ; or the 
branches may be bent down and cov- 
ered in earth, in the warmest part of 
that region. It is hardy south of 
Tiwnia, and might be cultivated with "w"""" I^- 
nont. In the south of Europe it is raised to a great extent. 
llie fig, apparently, has no blossom, like No Blows in applei, 
bnt ha£ a development of stamens and pstils in a fleshy 
substance, which is the embryo froit. The fruit is vtry 
sweet and rich ; it is nutritive, laxative, and wholesome. 

Soil, Pkofaqition, Culture, &c. The best soil is a 
deep, only tolerably rich, rather moist, yellow loom, with a 
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diy subsoil. It is propagated hf cnttiikgSy or lnqrofs. Flaal 
eariy in a tolerably moist, partially shaded p&ce. La N. 
England diey are raised in pots, or tubs, protected, daring 
winter, in cellars, wana rooms, or green^lKmses, and set oat 
to bear.finit in the wann season. Mr. S. Tevksbory, 
of Chelsea, Ms., a very sldlAil horticaltarist, protects lus 
trees in the cellar, set in fine kxun, and in spring he plants 
them oat in his garden, where they grow readily, yielding 
sood crops bf fine firoit. As the fig has a mat of fine 
ifarotts roots, it is admirably adapted to this mode of coltore. 
Prone sparingly : only cnt ont dead wood, and shorten ift 
long, straggling oranches. Add a little salt to the manore. 

1. Bbowv Txtkxbt, Large Blue, Brown Naples. Large; 
oblong or pyriform ; dark brown, with blae bloom ; flesh led : 
of a delicious flavor. Hardy, regular, and good bearer, ana 
one of the best for open culture in this coantry. 

2. BatniswicK, Black Naples. Very large; pjrifonai) 
oblique apex; brown in the sun; pale greenish-yellow m 
the shade ; stalk short and thick ; eye sunk ; flesh reddish* 
brown, pdnk near tl^e centre ; of rich and excellent flavor. 
Hardy, and adapted to open culture. One of Uie best. 

3. IbLACK Fig- op ths 
Azores. Medial; irregu- 
lar pyrifonn ; excellent fla- 
vor. Ver^ productive. 
Allen descnbes this in the 
Horticulturist, from which 
we copy. He raises it un- 
der glass, having a tree 
trained to the back waU, 
covering ten feet high by 
18 wide. It product 400 
specimens at one crop, and 
two crops in a year. 

4. Black Ischia. Me- 
dial ; roundish; flattened at 
the apex ; dark violet, al- 
most black fully ripe ; flesh 
deep red, of a very sweet, 
luscious flavor. Very 
fniitful, and tolerably 
hardy. 

5. Maksxilzxs, White 
Celestial. Small; round- Black FHg^f the 
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isb; pate ^ellowish-white } fleah white, rather dry, but 
sweet and nch. Not suited to open ^culture, but excellent 
£br forcing and raising under glass. 

6. Neru. Small; roundLsh-obovate I pale greenish-yellows 
flesh red ; flavor delicate and rich. Uoadon says it i^ the 
richest fig in Britain. 

7. Alicant. R. Chishcdm, Beaufort, S. C, figures thi^ 
m Horticulturist, and says this and Celestial are the two 
best cultivated there. The Alicant is extremely large. 
]$eai8 early and abundantly. 

THE ALMOND. 

The Ahnond is a native of Asia and Africa, resembling 
the peach in leaf and wood, and they are grown on each 
other's stocks. Some botanists suppose them the same thing. 
The main distinction is in the nuit ; the peach having a 
soft, thick, luscious pulp, which is its fruit, and the almond 
a tough, leather-Hke covering ; iJoa meat of the stone being 
the fruit. 

Uses. The almond is used in cookery, confectionery, 
medicine, and perfumerjr. The Sweet is excellent food. 
The Bitter afibrds prussic acid, a powerftil poison. The 
almond is cultivated extensively in the south of Europe, and 
exported to many parts of the world. 

Soil, pROPAeiTioN, Climate, &c. It requires the same 
soil, and is propagated in the same way as the peach. It 
flourishes well on thrifty plum stocks. Some vaneties sue 
ceed well in the Middle States, but better at the South. N. 
England and other northern regions are too cold for thi$ 
fruit, though some ornamental varieties flourish here. 

1. Suosa Hard-Shell. Nuts large; very long. Agood^ 
hardy variety, adapted to the Middle and Western Stales, and 
probably to the South. Large, handsome flowers, very orna- 
mental. Last of Sept. and fii^t of Oct. 

2. Common, Common Sweet. Nuts medial size; hard; 
pleasant flavor, but not so fine as the preceding; bears 
well. Hardy, adapted to the Middle Region of the u. S. and 
farther South. 

3. Soft-Shell Sweet, Ladies' Thin Shell The best 
variety. It succeeds in the Middle and Western States in 
favonU)le situations only ; well adapted to the South. Early. 
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Hie blossoms and leaves appear together. Frolt laj^, Toy 
kmg-OTol. Shell tendef. Meat sweet and fine. 

4. The Bitter. Fmil large ; bitter. The tree is produc- 
tive; lures long, dark green; blossoms large. 

5, OiKuiENTAi. ViKiiTiES. The Large Doable Fletetr- 
Mf is beaadTol, with large whitish flowers. The Dieiaf 
PnAie FbtBermg is a low and most beautiful shrub, tbickly 
covered in spriiif irith small, double, pink blossoms. 



These are all of the same genus 
and habits, thoagh of different spe- 
cies. This familj of plants is a 
native of Asia, but it is cultivated 
extensively in the south of Eoiope, 
and in the West Indies, and mod- 
erately in Florida, where it flourishes 
well, as it would, also, in the other 
smitlieni sections of the U. S., where 
the wild omnge fiunishes a hatdy 
stock. With a slight protection in 
winter, it will succeed in other parts 
Onmgi Tra. of the South. The orange may be 

budded in June, from last year's scions, and a good growlb 
made the same season, or they uuiy be budded in Aag. 

Soil, Cultdre, Ihsects, fltc. The soil should be a rich, 
friable loaan, and the culttire thorough, with frequent stirring 
the sdH. Raise stocks fhiin see^ preferring the uative. 
Graft or bud. The scale insect has been very destructive. 
It is small, oval, brownish, adhering closely to the bark and 
under side of the leaves. As a remedy, hang up branches 
of strong scented herbs, as camomile, mints, &c., in the 
branches, orwply aetrongdecoction of these herbs. Wha]e- 
(ril soap may be effectual, as it is good against most insects. 
(Pagers.) 

1. The Oeinqe is the finest tree, and its fiiut is the most 
esteemed of this family. With its nnmd, golden fruit, and 
dark green foliage, its appearance is beautiful. The ripe 
ftnit is very delicious, refreshing and wholesome. The green 
is used for preserves and confectionery. The rind and ptdp 
are used in cookery ; the flowers for perfumery. 
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The most vaUiable kind is the Common Sweet. ThQ 
Maltese and Blood Red are also highly esteemed for their 
fine flavor. Their flesh is red. The St. Michael is of a de-> 
licious flavor. Seville is bitter and sharp, and used mostly 
for marmalade. It has large and fragrant flowers. Tm 
Bergamot has fragrant leaves, flowers and firuit, and pro- 
duces bergamot essence, so highly valued in perfumery. 
Others are cultivated as ornaments, or curiosities. 

2. The Lemon yields fruit of a longer form than the or- 
ajige} pale yellow; fine, pleasant acidj used for lemonade 
and other cooling drinks. The skin abounds in essential oil, 
valuable in perfumery, and as a pleasant savor for various 
dishes. The Italian Sweet is good for the dessert. 

3. The Lime is similar to |he lemon, but not quite so add, 
rich, or pleasant. It is often preserved green. 

4. The Shaddock bears very large fruit, weighing 6 or? Ibs^ 
of splendid appearance, but of little value. Its juice is 
saccharine and sub-acid. It is a tropical fruit. 

5. The Citbon produces fruit shaped Uke the lemon, bat 
much larger, yellow, warted, and furrowed. The rind is 
fragrant, the pulp sub-acid, and used for sweetmeats and 
preserves. 

THE OLIVE, {Oleina.) 

This is a large shrub, with spreading head, and narrow, 
bluish-green leaves. A native of the temperate regicms of 
Asia and Africa, but long, and now extensively, cultivated 
in the south of Europe, where its oil is used for various 
kinds of cookery ; it is also ejcported largely. The fruit is 
valuable for pickles. It is of easy culture. The best soil is 
dry, rocky regions. It is propagated by cuttings, layers, and 
seeds ; also by tumors, which form on the bark of the trunk, 
and are planted like bulbs. It is tolerably hardy, but not 
adapted to the North j of remarkable longevity, though 
coming rather early into bearing. The Southern States are 
well adapted to its cultivation. 

Varieties are numerous. The following are the best : — 
The Common European^ generally used for main crops. The 
Long Leaved is much cultivated in France. In Spain the 
Broad Leaved i-s much esteemed. It is very large, and yields 
an abundance of oil ; but it is too strong to be reushed 
abroad. Olivier Picholine is the most valuable fbr pickle. 
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The Wu/nng is hardy, and pelds an abundance of fine oil ; 
the tree » large ; branches pendent ; flourishes in most 
locaticms. The American (OUa Amerieana) is a nBtive of 
the Sonthem States ; useless for fruit, but may be valoable 
for stocks to graft on. 

NTOS. 

Teb Chestnitt is a noble tree, very common in our forests, 
also in Europe. The fruit is excellent. The Spanish is the 
largest, but it is rather tender for the North. The Dwarf 
Chestnut, or Chinquapin, forms a low tree of small fruit. 
The chesmut may be easily propagated by seed or grafting. 
It requires warm, mellow sod. 

Tra English Walnitt, or Madeira Nut, is a lofty tree, 
bearing fine fruit. It is radier tender for the North, but 
may be cultivated by raising trees from the seed, and if they 
are killed raise sprouts from them. In this way it has be- 
come hardy in this region. Propagated by seeds, and by 
grafting on other similar kinds. 

The Filbert is like our hazel nut, but far larger, being 
improved from the native in Europe. Propagated by seed, 
layers, and suckers. Cultivate well, and prune closely, and 
they are of easy production. The English are the best. 
The following are choice kinds. 

1. Frizzled. Nut medial size; oval, compressed; husk 
hairy : shell thick ; kernel sweet and good. 

2. Bed, Medial ; ovate ; thick sheU ; peculiar and excel* 
lent flavor. 

3. Cosford. Large ; oblong ; hairy ; thin shell ; excellent 
flavor ; good bearer. 

4. White, Medial ; ovate ; whitish ; husks long ; excd- 
lent flavor. 

The Shellbark, or Hickory Nut, the BuTTViNtrr and 
Bx^ACK Walnut, with some variations, which occasionally 
indicate improvement, are well known in many of our for- 
ests and markets. 

POMEGRANATE, (Pumica granatum.) 

The Pomegranate is a native of Europe and Asia. It 
flourishes well in this country m the South, and the southern 
parts of the Middle Region, in favorable locations. The 
firuit is very beautiful; of the size of a large peadi, with a 
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oooling nature, u 

icine Bs a, febrifoge. The tipe 

and slender branches. ]t is prop- 
agated bv seeds, layen, culling, 
__i — (>■._ j[|g g^ should 



ind giulii^, 
■e rich and W: 



The Tashiies are the Smeti, 
the Sub-aad, and the Arid or 
Wild, vilh a sharp flaror, male. 

' a eicollBnt aynip for fe»ers 

'-" '—'DOS. There are 

Ildnds. 
THE MULBERRT (Xona) 
Is a tree of low growth and easy caliure, on common til. 
lage. The fhiil is excellent and wholesome. 
Piopaseted b; seeds, Ufers, cul^iogs, and roots. 

1. The BLiCK (Mona nigra) originated in ■ 
Asia, and is rather tender for the North, jel it suc- 
ceeds here tolerably well. The fruit is large and 
delidooi. The tree is of a low, spreading form. J 

3. The Red (Mortu nbra) is a native ; the frail 
is small and pleasant ; bat much inferior to the 
Black, and to the following : — I 

3. JoairaoK. The Horticulturist omtains the ' 
following BccouDt of this new natiTe rariety, 
from KtrllancT. "Fruit veiy large; oblong, cy- 
lindric ; blackish i sab-acid. aM of mild and 
agreeable flavor. Growth of wood strong." Btatk. 

THE BARBERBT, {Btrbait.) 

The Barberry, or Berbeny, gnms wild 
in m&ny pans of the cotintn', ani^ in En- 
rope. It IS a prickly sbrab, 4, S, 6, and 
even 8 or 10 feet high. It grows sponta- 
neoiisly on hard, poor, gravelly soils ; also 
in cool, moist sitoattons, among slonea, by 
wnlls, and old fences. It is prowaied t^ 
— J- -"ckers, and oteeta. TSe ftnil 




